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PART I. 
NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY ROUND LAKE YAMDO (PALTD. 


———_+-—__. 


CHAPTER I. 


RESIDENCE AT GYA-TSHO SHAR. 


Gih-18th July 1882,—The grove of Chyam-chhu (pure bath), called Lobding, surrounded 
as it is by green fielde on all sides, occupies a prominent position in the large village of 
Gya-tsho shar, The tall poplars planted in rows, with their straight, slender trunks, the 
bushy willows, the fragrant shug-pa (juniper), and the elegant cedars which line the avenues 
of thia pretty grove, have made it o pleasant resort of the gentry of the valley of Chhug-po 
ehng (centre of wealth). With the kind permission of the Minister I ocrupied the snug 
garden-house, which henceforth became my residence. The flowers in the garden at this 
season of the year filled the air wilb fragrance. Generally alter breakfast and dinner I used 
to walk round the grove and along ile litle avenues. When feeling tired, which I did even 
after alight exertion, I rested on lhe clean grassy turf in the coo) shade of the trees. After 
n few days’ residence I porceived o morvellous change in my health. I began to have an 
appetite, more pleasure in takiny exercise, and felt leas fatigued in going round the grove. 
This lost wos considered o religious act on account of the gardep-house being the autumn 
retreat of Seng-chhen. On the 7th we suspended the thermometer brought Irem_ India below 
the sky-light of the first storey and began registering observations. On the 9th I commenced 
transliterating the work called “ Pag-sam thishing ” into Sanskrit. Thie is a Sanskrit work 
of great repute, written in Tibetan cheracter, and ia much valued by tho Tibetans.” My 
companion zealously applied himself tothe work of collecting plants. ‘he drying-paper 
having fallen short, en purchased eome daphne paper from Shign-tse fom (market). 
Both }hurehung end Baye used to go daily to the thom, a distance of about eight miles 
from Gya-tsho shar, and return from it every evening. Phurchung began to prove himself 
a good cook, though at times he loitered in the house of Deba Sbikhe from the temptation 
of chhang (wine). 

On the 13th Ugyen bought some very pretty-looking flowers from the fhom, and 
sent Pador to collect plants from the village of Gya-lung, situated behind Do/mniri. At 
4 40 p.m. there was u storm, which raised clouds of dust. On the 15th Ugyen arranged to 
buy a donkey from Shiga-tse to convey piants from distant places, as the ‘Tibetans objected 
to carry loads. He offered to pay 12 srang (Rs. 30) for one, but the owner would not 
part with it ot that price. On the L6th ho bought the donkey at 13 srang, and also arranged 
to buy a pony for his own use. 

én the L8th both Ugyen and Pador went to collect plants in a grove situated 
fo the east of ‘I'sshi-gyan-tsa. The former, after picking some rare specimens, went to the 
river-bank, leaving Pador behind in charge of the pony. The animal, however, breaking 
the holler entered a borley-field, whereupon a husbandman ran towards Pador, and seizing 
hie yigloil dragged him towards his house. Pador resisted and a quarrel enaued, when 
& pumber of men, who were returning from the ‘hom, surrounded the disputants. The 
hushandman claimed a sho as compensation for every hoof print of the trespasaor, while the 
cattle law only allowed a sho (six pence) for every leg of apony, a karma (two annns) for every 
leg of a donkey, and a Aha (one anna) for that of a goat or sheep that trespesses into 6 cultivation, 
60 that instend of being required to pay a fino of four sho, or one rupee, for (he pony, Pador 
was required to pay several rupees. The passers-by interfered and sided with Pador, who 
plended innocence, and said that though the pony had entered the cultivation it had not 
caused any damage {o the plants. ‘Through their intervention Pador escaped from the 
difficulty by paying only a sho as compensation. 

19th Jatlye to-day waa a great holiday with the Buddhists, being the day when Buddha 
Shakya Simha first turned the wheel of law (preached Buddhism) ot Varanasi (Benares). The 

eople of Shiga-tee and the neighbouring villages visited the different chapels and sanctuaries 
inside the Grand Monasiery and thronged its lanes. Ugyen also performed the chhoijul 
(visiting snered objects), when he met his friend ’hun-tsho Waug-gya/, a native of Tomo, 
near Chhumbi, who begged him to plead on his behalf before the Goorkha Resident just 
arrived frow Nepal with regard to somo money matters, as he was acquainted with both 
Hindustani and Nepalese. Ugyen reluctantly accompanied Phun-tsho and went to the 
encampment, which was in the neighbourhood of Changlo Khangsar. ‘They were first 
refused. admission into the presence of the Hesident, but Ugyen having represented his 
Triend’s ease to the Resident’s assietant, the latter communicated Phun-tsho’s grievances to 
his chief. At three o'clock they were summoned to the [esident’s presence, who inquired if 
Ugyen knew Hindustani. Ugyen having explained to him his friend's case in Hindustani, 

al 
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the nobleman expressed himself very much pleased, and began to interrogate Ugyen about 
the object of his Caine lo Shigo-tee, the pass by which be had entered ‘Tibet, his residence 
and acquirements, &e. . . i 3 is 3 

Ugyen, in reply, named the Phagri Pass, and pointed out its position on a map of Asia 
which the Resident opencd. Ugyen also reud with him the names of several places mentioned 
there, aud showed some acquaintance with the geography of Asin. The Resident, who was 
excecdingly pleased with his conversation, showed him all hie English books, maps, aud other 
important ‘things. Io told him that he had resided for one year in Ceylon and for five 
venre at Calcutta as the Vakeel of Nepal. Lo had thrice visited Bombay, where he had 
cultivated the acquaintance of Sir R. ‘Temple, who had presented him with a gold ring 
mounted with axuby. He also showed him the sword and gold sheath which the Prince 
of Wales had graciously presented to him. ‘the Resident was dreased in an Koglish major’s 
uniform and wore a star and medals, which ho said he had obtained for eminent 
servicos to Government. He also showed {10 Ugyen the portraits of all the chicfs and 
vrinees of India, contained in au illuminated album. ‘The Resident enid that bis meetio 
Veyen had given him an opportunity to converse in Hindustani, and to recall to his min: 
pleasing scenes and recollections about India and Nepal. Me complaiued of tho extremely 
tiresome solitude in which ho had to pags his days in Tibet. Ife knew Bengali very well, and 
said he would like to converse with him if he knew it. Ugyen said that he understood 
Bengali, but could not converse in it. He expressed his desire to make explorations in ‘Tibet 
and also to take viows and sceneries. On Ugyen saying thal ho was acquainled with survey 
work, he at once offered to employ him under him if he liked to accompany bim 
to Lhasa. Ugyen declined his kind offer with thanks, and promised to send him 
Tibetan who talked Iliudustani with much fluency. Ugyen also inquired from him the 
stato of Nepal and the late disturbances raised by the family of Sir Jung Bahadoor, 
and was told that the faction was suppressed and the government waa under Ranodeep 
Sing, the Prime Minister. 

20th Julg.—To-day at 11 a.m. I bathed for tho first time since coming to Tibet, 
having had to adopt the habita of the Tibetans in that respect. At noon Deba Shikha, his 
wifo, mother, and children, came to spend a few hours in our grove. They spread some 
stuffed seats covered with rugs under the cool shade of o tree, and begged me to sit 
with them fer a chat. Tea brought from his house was served, nnd chhang was poured from 
a pretty earthen jug of peculiar shape. Tho Deba pressed me to take o glasa of chhang, 
which he said was delicious and would be beneficial to my health. I drank s cup, and must 
say I liked it very much. 

Qlet dwy.—At 8 am. Uayen started on his botanical tour, and passed the night 
at Bhiga-tee. Ilis companion Chhoi-tashi was detained at Tashi-lhunpo on account of a 
religious service, which was conducted by the members of Khalka Afi-tehan (association). 
Deta Shikha gave o dinner to the respectable men of Gya-tsho-shar in the open ground 
situated to tho east of my residence outside the garden wall. About o dozen guests 
assembled, headed by the sayon, tho elder of a neighbouring village. They were a jolly 
set and showed much ekill in archery and quoils. ‘Lhe sports Insted from 11 om. to 
5 p.m. Their wives had accompanied them, Dut did not take part in the sports, They 
poured chhang in the wooden cups brought by the gueste. I occupi the most 
prominent seat among the guests, and every one as be came suluted me by taking off his 
yellow turban or Jakto. or by touching it to his brow. I was looked upon evidently as a 
very respectable and learned personage, from whom Seng-chhen himself took lessons. 
On this occasion I carefully avoided drinking chhang, og that would lower me in their esteem. 

22nd July—Starting from Shiga-tso, Ugyen and his companion reached Tang-Khang; 
but failing to secure lodging for themselves, they had to return to Tashigang, where, tov, 
they were unsuccessful in getting shelter in any hone, and had to encamp in a grove. 

22rd Suly—At 8 a.m, Ugyen reached the landing placo on this side of the Tsang-po, 
where out of the ten (kodu) hide-boats which were kept in an erect position two were launched. 
into the river in order to cross him over. Ugyen and his friend dragged the ponies to the 
river, which at this time was very high and rapid. ‘The two hide-boats steered along with the 
ponies ewimming behind, two men holding fast the halters, They paid a fanka (six annas) for 
the ponice only. After croesing thoy entered tho valley of ‘Thang-pe, where they collected eome 
plants. There, too, they obtained no shelter under a roof, and pitched their tent in the 
midst of some fallow land. At night a strong gale blew, which lifted up the liltle tent 
frequently and nearly blew it away, thero being no pegs to hold it fast to the ground, but 
only atone weights. Ugyen and Chhoi-tashi beld the tent fast for hours till the gale abated. 
Heavy showers fell during tho latter part of tho night. 

24th July. — Proceeding a few miles from Thang-pe they came across a huge solitary rock 
on which a kind of beautiful yellow Gower was in blossom. Ugyen made several attempts 
to get to its top, and al last going round it with the nasistanes of Chhoi-tashi, he succeeded. 
On account of the rains and the pose grown over it, the surface of the rock was exceedingly 
slippery, and afler he had collec some curious moss he had to roll himeelf down, and 
with a slight bruise to his lege he landed safely. 

They nest ontered (he district of Tanag in the evening. Having no acquaintances 
there, Ugyen went to a shikha (farm-house and hamlet) belonging to Sa-waug Rampa, where, 
lon, failing to obtain 24-tshang flodging), they encamped in the midst of a thin forest and 
tied up the ponies in a roofless fold. Fortunately no rain fell during the night. : 

Tn the evoning Kah-chan Gopa arrived at Gya-(shoshar. accommodated him in 
my house. He informed me of Seng-chhen’s wish to see me buck at Dong-tse. 
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After breakfast, accompanied hy Phurehung, Kah-chan Gopo and Pador,I left for 
Doug-tse. Near Kena the silver bath (for wet plate photography) was observed leaking out 
of the box, and I feared the bottles were broken. Kah-chan Gopa carried the large telescope 
which Seng-chhen lad left at Gya-tsho-shar. 

25th Ju/y.—Ugyen remained engaged in collecting plants at Tang. There was a great 
eearcity of fodder at this time, in consequence of which he had to buy grass for hie ponies 
ata high price. Here, too, be failed to get lodging forthe night. He wrote in his diary :— 
“Here at Tanag sxa-tshang or lodging was moro scarce than gold ; for although we promised 
handsome na/a or house-rent to the natives to shelter us, yet they refueed us the comforts 
of a walled and roofed shed, which is so indispensable at this season of the year.” Then 
procecding further up they arrived at the village of Manki. Here Ugyen had acquaintances, 
although our friend Kusho Manki-pa was dead. One of his sone, the nephew of Lha-Yum 
Kusho, the Sikkim Rnjah’s mother, invited him to his house and showed much hospitalit 
towards them. Ugyen was first treated with tea, then chhang was served, and Inst of ail 
Srese (buttered rice and mutton). 

26th July.—Leaving the village of Manki they proceeded towards the uplands of Tanag. 
Phasing the villages of Tang Rang ohon, Tashi-ding, Dingyen, Shu-gyer, Du-gyu, and Gyan- 
gah, they crossed the river called Tanng Tong-chhu at Cho-chagssam (iron suspension bridge) 
and proceeded towards the west. Tore they fell in with two fapes (monks) of the monastery 
of Thub-dan. Ugyen conducted them to the village of Rinchhen-tse, where however 
no one could be perauaded to give shelter to Ugyen and his companion. They theu 
went to the monastery of Thub dan, where Ugyen waa allowed to pass the night in 
company with a small-pox patient in the ehikhang (house for the public). 

Kah-chan Gepa and I returned to Dong-tee in the afternoon, and were warmly received 
by Seng-chhen. ‘Every one was now recovered from small-pox, and those who had no 
attacks of it anxiously praved lo be visited by a milder form of pock that then prevailed in 
Tibet ; so that small-pox, thal was formerly dreaded as a fatal malay, now became a wished- 
for object to many. I put up in the same room with Kusho Tung-chhen, who rejoiced to 
see me restored tu health. I told him that Gya-tsho-shar, his native village, was an excellent 
place. Its fresh breeze alone restored me to health, as during my short residence there I had 
taken no medicine whatever for my recovery. Le said that 1 was happy in the selection of 
a residence for recruiting my health. 

27th July.—Tung-chhen was very busy in collecting provisions for the ceremony of 
consecrating the new house that was being erected for Seng-chhen to the north of the 
‘Teug-lo-khang. It wos rapidly approaching completion. A part of ourroom was filled 
with heaps of two-pound butter balle, numbering about five to six hundred. Barley four 
and wheat were also heaped in goat-hair sacks. The chief carpenter, named Pendor, was 
ill from discharge of blood from his bowels. I gave him some medicines from the 
medicine chest thal hed been sent by Mr. Croft from Calcutta, which did him come good. 
Another patient from the so of Dong-tse wos recommended to me by Kusho Tung-chhen, for 
whom alao J prescribed. As fresh mutton was not available at Dong-tse at this time, I sent 
Phurchung to Gyan-tse fiom, @ distance of about ten miles. 

Ugyen remained at Thub-dan. engaged in collecting plants. 

28th July.—Proceeding twelve miles northward from Thub-den, Ugyen arrived at 
the famous hot-spring of Bur-chhu-tshan. The part of the spring in which the Grand 
Lama had hie bath was enclosed by a round stone wall with a door attached to it, 
which was now kept locked. The encamping ground was surrounded by a temporary 
turf wall put up by the »isser (subjects). Sovernl hundred thousand turfs were required 
to conetruct it. The Grand Lama, who had resorted to this hot-spring for the benefit of 
his health, got worse by the baths, which was attributed to somo offence believed to have 
heen given to the nages (serpent world). To propitiate them he bod employed one hundred 
monks for conducting certain religious services. These monks had left this place only 
five daye ago. In and near this hot-spring there live numerous black snakes, which, 
though ‘believed to be poisonous, do not caure mischief to men and cattle. ‘Lhough they bite 
when disturbed, they are said to carefully obstain from discharging their poison into 
the wound. People touch these snakes with their hends without any fear. Ono of 
Weyen’s servants, Tondub, did actually catch one of these snakes in his presence. They 
enter houses in the neighbouring villages with impunity, and are not molested by any body. 

29th July.—Starting at 7 a.m. Ugyen breakiasted near a dokpa shed situated at the foot 
of Je-la. Hero ha met Kusho Kah Gyopa, the revonue-collector of Tashi-lhunpo. who 
wos travelling with a number of attendants. They exchanged their ponies near Gudok-pn 
for yaks before proceeding towards the pass. Ugyen’s party was overtaken by a 
heavy gale and rain when they had reached the summit of the /a (pass)at 3 p.m., but 
he managed to_take hypeometrical observati The water boiled at 180°6. Ho reached 
the village uf Keshong at 7 p.m., where, fai to obtain lodging, he encamped in the hollow 
gop of a hill and spent the night without taking food, His ponies had gone dead lame. 

80th July.—The Chhyan-deo Kusho of Dong-tse invited me to dine with him. He 
read to me a letler which he had received from hie colleague the Chhyau-deo of Gyang-khar, 
begging bim {o induce mo to eve him at an early dato. Te was vory ill of chronic 
bronchitis, and needed the aid of my medical skill. Ilis messenger, who was sitting 
near, saluted me, rising from his seat. I (old the Chhyan-dso Kusho that 1 was ever rendy 
to serve him, and could start for Gyang-khar on the following morning if Kusho Seng-chhen 
permitted me to go. " ute} 

Ugyen reached the old village of Shendarding, near which is situnted the famous 
Pon monastery of that name, where he obtained lodging in a walled hut, He passed the night 
somewhat comfortably. 
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CHAPTER II. 
RETURN TO GYAN-TSE. 


3a July.—This morning a respectable gentleman with two ponies and a grovm came to 
the aster MWe ‘olivered to Kusho Seng-chhen the Gyang-khar Chhyan-dso’s letter, and 
alter thrice prostrating himself before him quictly withdrew to the waiting-reom. Calling me 
to his presence, Kusho Song-chhen requested me to proceed to Gyang-khar to eee tho Chhyan 
-deo Kusho, who had seal his head groom with two ponies lo convey me there. ‘he 
invitation being a very pressing one, I could not delay ; 80 at 2 p.m. L rode towards Gyan-tse 
accompanied by Pador, who was now employed as my plont-collector. The atmosphere was 
saturated with moisture, rain fell in sunshine, and the wind was cold. In the neighbour- 
hood of the village of Lhachangang I met Phurchung, who was returning with provisions 
of rice, pot-herbs, mutton, and radish from the Gyan-tse ‘hom As I needed his nasistance. 
T ordered him to keep all the provisions in the house of an eoqiiaintines of Pador, situated 
near the road; s both Pador and Phurchung ran off towards the grove beyond which the 
house stood, leaving me with Gyang-khar groom. As [ proceeded on my journey the rain 
and wind inoreased. My clothes were wet and my umbrella turned inside out. After 
an hour Phurchung urrived on the spare pony. The hill streams on our right rushed 
towards the Nyang-chhu to deboush into the Nyang ehhu, turning many flour-mills on the 
way. Old women and children were engaged in weeding the fields and in collecting peicharbs, 
We took a short rest on the bank of the Nyang-ohhu, silting on a grassy flat. ‘The place 
was overgrown with a kind of dwarf thorny plant, The water of the rapid Nyang-chhu was 
now turbid. Our ponies after being unsaddled_were tethered out to graze. Some of 
the villagers Qocked round us through curiosity. We reached Gyang-khar at five, when the 
Chhyan-deo with his daughter, named Tondub Do/ma, received me nt the gate of tho castle. 

Ugyen, who had gone to the monastery of Rizya’ Shendording on pretence of 
entertaining tho monks with tea, met the manager, Tan-dsin Nima. Accompanied by him he 
entered the chkhang, the commons’ hall, where five monks were engaged in performing 
ritualistic service and three artists in printing images of Pon doities. A stuffed sent 
covered with a rug was offered him, and a bowlful of barley together with tea wns 
placed on a little table before him. They inquired what object he had in coming to a Pon 
monastery. Ugyen replied that he wase native of the rouy (hilly and Gillod with gorges) 
oountry of Demojong (Sikkim), and being religiously interested iu the Pon creed he had come 
here to make pilgrimage in the augient sanctuary of Pou Shenrab-mipo. He wished to enter- 
tain the monks of the monostory with maga or tea. They took him for a Ponpo, and told 
that it would cost him five fankas to give mang-ja-to the congregatioa and two fankas for the 
same either to Xhambe or the ‘Libetan section of the churoh. Ugyen immeiialoly produced 
five fankas from his pocket and begged the to arrange for treating the Pon congre- 

ation with wang-ja in the following morning. his expressing a desire to make chhoi-ja/, 

they eent kuner Tashi Wangdu to take him to the temple. In the congregation hall ten 
rieats were engaged in reading the Pon soriptures. Inthe chapel of the upper storey 
ke noticed the image of Shakya Buddha among the numerous images of the Pon 
pantheon. On entering the éuner’s room he preentes him a couple of tantas and 
begged to be furnished with a descriptive liet of the different deities of the chapel. The 
kuner, being much pleased with the present, furnished him with the list, and expressed 
hia rendinces to answer every query Ugyen might make to him about the monastery 
and its contents as fur as ey in his power. Ae regards religious principles and 
theories, he said those could be best explained by KhadubRin-pochhe, the Pon high 
priest, who might be interviewed, or by the om-je (priest) of the congregation. 

Ist Augus.—From the symptoms of Chhyan-dso Kusho’s illness I suspected he 
wos suffering from consumption, which would some day carry him off. Aftor consulting 
Dr, Moore’s Manual of Fomily Medicines I advised him to regulate his dict and to take 
a couple of grains of quinine every night. I now and then gave him eome cough mixture 
to relieve him from the frequent and hard expectoration. Llis son-in-law, daughter, aud wife 
paid much attention in preparing my food. 

At Shendardiug the entertainment of the Pon monks with mang-ja (tea) took place in the 
morning. About thirty ¢apax (monks) were present. On Ugyen's inquiring into the 
cause of the absence of the majority of the éapas, the manager said that the faa from Kham 
Gyarong, who predominate at the monasterr, were goue to look to the interest of the Pon 
devotees of Chang-thang, and the Tibetan fapzs wore gone out lo different quarters 
to perform services iu privato chapels, The tapas performed a short service, blegsin; 
Ugyen Gya-tsho ond praying the Pon gods to strengthen hie faith in the dootrine 
of Shenrnb-mipo. Ugyen neat got access to the gloomy chapele of the monastery 
under torch light and lamp burners by paying a silver pieco for butter. Ioere he 
saw several curions pictures and tapestries containing the images of blood-sucking deities 
in various terrific moode, There were many old tapestries, the drawings of which 
were faded by time. ‘The om-je (head priest), named Toudub Tag, permitted him to take 
notes of the different deilies delineat in the tapestries. He was next presented to 
Je-Khadub Rin-pochhe, the Pon high priest, who cordially received him, explained to 
him some points of the chhab-nag (or black-water) stago of Ponism, and kiodly gave him 
some booka to read. ‘Though sixty-eight years old, he was strong and hearly. 

__ 2nd-3rd August.—Ugyen copied eome important manuscript pamphlets on the Pon 
rites. These were wrillen in the ume or headless Tibetan characters. He did uot see 
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any block-print volumes in the monastery of Rigya/ Shendarding. On the following 
day Ugyen eent bis Mongol companion Chhoi-tashi to fetch a bottle of minoral water from 
the hot-epring at Champhug, situated at a distance of about 20 miles from Shendarding. 
Heo himself remained eugaged in copying Pon manuscripts till midnight. 

4th August.—The Chhyan-deo Kusho showed me a very handsome tapestry called 
“Shambhalei Shinkoi,” the plan of the fabulous country of Shambhala, which he had 
prepared at a cost of five dochhe, or Rs. 623. In it were painted the city of Shambhala, 
in the battle-field of which the king and hie invincible armies, assisted by the gods, were 
fighting with the Lalos, tho Mah»medan infidels, who were helped by the demons. 
The tapestry depicted an Archimedean machinery throwing missiles of rock. Immeuse 
slaughter on the side of the Lalos was shown, and the triumph of the Buddhists over 
the obstinate infidel Lalos was complete. 

At Shendaording the principal members of the family of Shenrab-mipo, surnamed 
Shontehang, were to-day assembled for a picnio in the grove of Ka-tsha/, which belongs 
to them. ‘The werpa of Shen-tshang interrogated Ugyen as to his residence and objoct iu 
coming to Shendarding. Ie was pleased with Ugyen’s reply, aud particularly with the 
fact of his being a native of Sikkim, the chief of which was connected with the Shen- 
tehang family. Ste furnished Ugyen with hay and m for his ponies from the dabreny 
(chureh) of Shendarding. On his return to lodgings Ugyen met Chhoi-tashi, just returned 
from the Champhug hol-spring, 

5th August.—Storling at 7 a.m. from Shendarding, Ugyen reached the celebrated hot- 
apring of Lang-pag at 12 o’clock. There were several hot-eprings grouped together, and in 
the central one the Tashi Lama has erected a temple-like house, on the top of which 
glittered four gilt gya/-tshan (signs of royalty) and four pretty domes. An officer from ‘lashi- 
Thunpo superintends the spring and takes care that the nagaa (snake demi-gods) inhabiting it 
and its neighbourbood might not be molested by anybody. The water of the spring is hot 
enough to Toil meat in half an hour. No one can pickup stones or pebbles from the lake, 
as the hands immediately get scorched by the ateaming water. Halling for about an hour on 
the bank of this interesting hot-spring Ugyen and bis companion proceeded towards Non- 
chhu, the seat of Non-chhu Lama Rin-poohhe, which place they renched at 4 p.m. 
At the sto of Non-chhu there live two respectable villagers, in whose houses Ugyen 
sought lodging. Although he explained to them that his object in coming to Non-chhu 
waa to interview the Lama Rin-pochhe, thoy did not admit him, apprehending infection 
from small-pox, which he might hove brought from other places. They. however, 
promised to consult the Lama Rin-pochhe, with whose permission alone they could 
accommodate him in their house. Presently they did consult the Lama Rin-poclihe, 
who, hearing that Ugyon was come from Kusho Sengchhen Rin-pochhe, at once ordered 
him to his presence. Conducted beforo him, Ugyen reverentially said that hearing his 
fame he was come to pny him reverence, and that his dream to sce him was now 
realised. The Lama gravely inquired if he was not one of the two Indian pandits whom 
Kusho Sengchhen Rin-pockhe kept in his Awmdwa (presence). He aleo mude several 
inquiries respecting Caleutta, tho railwaya, telegraph, and telephone, about which he had 
heard from travellers. He himself had invented a telephone, with which he communicated 
with his pupils and friends, and wos just then engaged in making o new instrument hy which 
it would be possible to communicate with distant friends. ‘This, according to him, was 
to be regulated by the strokes of o hammer. Ugyen informed him that the Indian pandit 
of whom he Lad heard was now with Kusho Sengchhen. He also expressed much curiosity 
to know how gaslight was discovered and utilised as an illuminating agent. ‘The 
Lama ond Ugyen talked till dusk on various matters, mostly relating to the wonders 
wrought by the scientific /Ailings who ruled the destinies of Aryavarta, He asked Ugyen 
to aee him again next morning. 

6th August.—After lea Ugyen went to the Lama's presence, when the venerable snge 
asked many questions respecting the resources of the great country of Aryavaria, its government 
aud commerce under the English, laws and canons, &c. Ugyen_relnted what he knew about 
India, which tke inquisitive Lama immediately noted down. Within his monastery about 
20 painters from Tnshi-lhunpo wero busily engaged in pointing (he inside of the temple, 
Ugyen was told that Shapeh Phondi Khangsar gavo pecuniary assistance to the Non-chhu 
Lama in all his religious undertakings. Then, taking leave of the Lama, Ugyen 
resumed his journey al 11 a.m. and reached Rng-tso ferry, where there were two or three 
Tudely-constructed boate. At the same time a caravan of donkeya and mules came to 
orors the river. Inthe eame boat four ponies, six donkeys, and sixteen persona were 
accommodated. In the middle of the river, though the boatmen plied their oars with all 
their might, there was no perceptible progress in the motion of the cumbrous boat 
owing to the current. Ugyeu advised the boat captain to leasen the weight by making 
the poniea and donkeys swim aoross the river. They did ao, thrusting the ponies into 
the stream by lifting up their legs. ‘I'ke current was now comparotively less rapid, 6o that 
the ponies and donkeys succeeded in swimming to the other bank of the ‘l'sang-po. 
They paid o ¢anka a8 bout fare fur each pony, half a f«nka for a donkey, and a 
‘arma for every man. Before they hnd gone a mile’s distance from the ferry, Ugyen 
and his companion were overtaken by rain, amidst which they travelled till 5 pun, 
when they halted at the village of Tondubling, in the district of Jerong. Here the villagers 
did not admit them into their houses. As no fodder was to be had at this place, they 
tethered their ponies in a meadow and spent the night in a shcep-fuld, harnssed by the rain, 
which fell iu heavy showers. 
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7th Auguet.—Proceeding in a south-casterly direction along the bank of the Taang-po, 
the travellers came across {wo ronds, both lending tothe monastery of Sakya. Here, leaving 
a portion of their baggage, they proceeded towards Phun-tsholing, which they reaohed at 4 p.n. 
They passed the night in a hut at the s/o (town) of Plua:teboling. 

8h August.—In the morning they visited the monastery of Phun-tsholing, which contains 
five hundred nionks. It was formerly the seat of Lama Taranath, the great ineloriographer of 
Tibet. ‘hey wero dissuaded by the Phua-tsholing people from taking the Tondubling road 
for going to Sukya, who advised them to proceed there rid Lhar-tse, it being the most 
conveniont route. Ugyen therefore sent his Mongol companion to fetch the baggnge left above 
Tondubling, and himee!f, with only one servant, went to the rock cavern situated in the upland 
of Phun-tsholing, whore Taranath used to perform ascoticism. Here he met @ learned monk 
of Tashi-lhunpo, with whom he held conversation, and visited some of the special objects 
of sanctity collected by Lama Taranath. Ife also visited the printing establishment of 
Phun-tsholing, which contains the block prints of many rare and valuable bistorical works. 
At Urga, the capital of Mongolia, a lorgo number of Tormnath’s devotees found shelter, ond 
it is well known to tho Buddhist world of High Asin that the great hierarch of Mongolia 
is the recognised embodiment of Lama Taranath’s spirit. While returning to his lodging 
at the sho, Ugyen met the Aavifdar of tho escort of the Kashmir envoy, come to arrest 
the thief who bud stolen two loads belonging to the onvoy al Lhar-tse. The harildar 
and hie attondante spoke excellent Hindustani and Nopalosc. It mined heavily during 
the day. The thieves were detected and seut to Lhar-tee for trial. At Phun-teholing 
barley and meat are not so cheap as they are at Shiga-tse. 

Oth August.—Starting at 8 a.m. the (rayellere reached Mad at 7 p.m., where they 
obtained shelter under the hospitable roof of a retired soldier, who had seen several engnge- 
menta in Kham Nagrong- aving resided for years in foreign countries, this soldier 
had learnt bow to bebnve towards travellers, os aleo to realise the difficulties of a 
stranger's position in & foreign country. 

t thie lime there was a scarcily of fodder at Mad. Phurelung saw many Bhoteas 
lately come from Darjeeling to sell commodities at Gyan-tse. He mentioned the names 
of three or four acquaintances of mine. The ex-dewon Namgyn/, of Sikkim, with Lama 
Tucku and several cazees of Sikkim, were just come to Gyan-tse. They were procecding to 
Lhasa to arrange for Lhe marriage of the Rajah of Sikkim. 

10th August.—Ugyen reached Lhar-tec at I p.m., where ho obtained lodging in the 
Ampa’s inspeolion-house. After a short rest he visited the ¢om, where Gret-class mutton wae 
selling et an extremely cheap price. but all other provisions, euch as rice, barley, wheat, &0., 
sold high. He was told that Shekarjong was not very far from Lhor-tse. A man 
etarting early in the morning could reek it late in the evening if ke walked hard. 
The monks of Shekarjong are noted for their wealth, which they earn by merchandise, 
ie, trading in gold generally. 

Kusho Gyerganlung came to seeme. He told me that the son of the late Chhyan- 
deo of Sikkim, who wos hia pupil for some time, was come to Gyan-tee, and inquired if 
I knew him. 

11th August.—The jong (castle) of Lhar-tee is situated on a beautful eminence, the 
eides of which ore washed by the ‘T'sang-po. It isthe popular belief that the jong will 
some day or other be destroyed by the river. From a distauce the scenery is very impos- 
ing and grand. Lhor tse is (he chief placo of tmdo in Upper Tsang. The monastery 
formerly contained 1,000 monks; now the number has considerably decreased. Beyond 
Lhar-tse, at some distance, ie the famous monastery of Namring, the monke of which 
are noled for their learning in the sacred literature. Proceeding aouth-westward from 
Lher-tee for about half a mile, they took the road running in a southern direction and 
lending to the lofly chhorten of Gyang-romochhe. Proceeding about threo miles they 
reached the chhorten, which resembled the Pa/khor chhorten of Gyan-tse, and is likewise 
provided with several chapels within its nino storeys. They halted at a place called Tana. 
At night it rained pretty continuously, and high winds lifted up the tent and drenched the 
travellers. 

Phurehung met Ten-dsing Dadoor, eon of Kabi Cazeo of Sikkim, former] i 
mine. Ile was proceeding to Lhasa with the ex-dewan. , 7 & pupil of 

12th dngust.—Vador, the plant-collector, returned from Yak-pe with some very fine plants. 
He said that the eon of our namo (hostess) had refused to accompany him to the slopes of the 
Noijin Kangssang mounteins. ns | had directed him, where many kinds of medicival plants are 
said to Soi Coming from Tana the travellers halted at a place called Lasa, where no fodder 
was available. 

Chhyan-dso Kusho told me that ex-dewan Namgya/ wos oe great scoundrel. I 
deprived the convent of Phogri of all their cattle wealt on false pretences. Dehpow Pine 
‘was not on good terms with bim. 

13th August.—The Taglung fair was now over, and the pony-dealera who had gone there 
to buy Ponies were just returning to their homes. ‘Iwo of Chhyan-dev Kusho’s acquaintances 
who lately returned to Gyantee from the fair, said that owing to the great demand for 
ponies at Darjeeling last year their price had been comparatively high thie year. Every 
year a grand [oir is held at Talung, where thousands of ponies brought from the different 
uarters of Tibet are sold. The table-lands of Yamdo, and especially Karmoling, furnish 
the largest number of pouies. It issaid that about ten thousand men assemble at the fair, 
which ic a grent mart for ponies. On account of the luxuriance of the pasture the cattle of 
Yomdo, Toglung, and Karmoling are very healthy. ‘Ibe ex-dewan’s party lett Gyan-teo 
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early in the morning for Lhasa. A pair of buffaloes, two walers, and some fat pigs, 
were led by his men, probably as acceptable presents to the intended bride’s parents. 

In the afternoon Phurchung arrived from Dong-tse with a Tibetan Jetter from the 
Minister, written in English characters, asking mo to return to Dong-tse to help him in on 
important matter. I communicated this to the Chbyan-deo, who gladly permitted me to 
return to Dong-(se. 

I4h Auguat.—Selting out from Lhasa at 7 am., Ugyen and his companion arrived at 
Sakya at 1 p.m. Un thisside of thestreamlet of Sakya, called Thom-chhu, there is a mandang 
and a couple of chhortens. Near theso they met o native, from whom they learnt that 
there was a man in the grand temple who received travellers with much hospitality. 
Entering the walled premises of the graud temple, Ugyen met Yondag, head of the 
conveyauce department of Sakya, who sent them to one of his tenants’ house. At Sakya 
there is a ¢+om (market), in which all sorts of provisions are sold. With the exception 
of kid end mutton all other articles of provision were dearer here than at Lhar-tse or 
Shiga-tse. Good barley flour was not avnilable. Provender, consisting of hay and straw, 
waa sold at the rate of a fanka for each basket measure hardly containing five pounds of weight 
of bay, With the permission of Yondog, Ugyen let his ponies graze in the Government 
pasture lands, agreeing to pay half a tanka per pony per dey. At Sakya cattle are rot 
allowed to remain in the pasture lands or outside the premises of their owners for fear of 
being stolen. The folds and cattle-stalls are kept locked up during the night, Two 
yenra ago some thieves stole a dovkey by lifling it out of the stalls by means of ropes 
irom outside of tho fenced enclosure. Three of the thieves were severely whipped and 
sentenced to penal servitude for one ycor. Sakya is still notorious for thieves and bed 
characters. 


CHAPTER III. 


RETURN TO DONG-TSE. 


In obedience to the call of Seng chhen, I started for Dong-tse after breakfast by the 
Tee-chan road. Alter crossing the stone bridge near Chonglochan Shikha near Netoi the road 
was very muddy. Two cultivators were struggling to lift up a heavily-laden donkey half 
buried in the mud. We saw fish in the roadside draine, and observed the beauty of the 
vegelation in the poola and atreamleta, covered with moss and aquatic plants aud creepers. 
In some of tho pools pretty lilies grew, ond the grass growing in tufte were in blossom. 
I arrived at Dong-tse in the evening before sunset, crossing the nehu sing (pasture land) 
near the Phun-teholing pork. Near Tse-chan monastery I met the Lachhung people, 
who had come to Gyan-tee to furnish oo/ag (service) to the Sikkim Rajah’s men. They 
were returning to Doukhya by a shorter route, 

15th August.—The Minister secretly asked me if I could undertake to go to Thobgya/ 
in order to wait upon the Grand Lama, who was very seriously indisposed. I begged him to 
let me know if he had received any message from the Grand Lama to eend me to Thobgya/, 
or if the proposal emanated from him. I aleo inquired if the Shapeh or any member 
of the personal staff of the Grand Lama had cent any intimation to him to invito me. 
The Minister enid that he had received a letter from the Grand Lama begging him to send 
him some consecrated pills (feferi/). After propitiating the god of life and performing 
the religious service called tsedub, he had prepared the pills and would eend them to his 
Holiness. If I consented to administer medicines to the Grand Lama, he would send mo to 
Thobgya? with the pills, and also furnish me with a letter thet in hie opinion I was 
an eflicient physician, who could restore him to health. I interrogated him oa to the Grand 
Lama’s state of mind, and if his health was not hopelessly bud. Dwing replied in the 
affirmative, 1 explained the danger of my intrusion among the medical men of Tibet. I 
could not go as aetranger to the Grand Lamo’s court. It would really be an act of intrusion on 
my part to have gone there uvasked. I also begged him to give me time to think on the 
subject, if I ould prove myself equal to the task he was graciously placing on my shoulders. 

At Sakya, Ugyon witnessed the grand religious dance. arly in the moruing he 
went to perform chioi-jal in the grand sancluary of ‘lu/-pai lhakhang. Ile paid a anda with 
a scarf og remuneration to the Aurier for explaining to him the objects of particular sanctity 
contained in the temple. Carryivg with him enough of melted butter, incense-sticke, 
and scurves, Ugyen first visited the chapels ond illumitated the niches of the dukhang 
(congregation hall), Then, visiting the hall of worship, he went to the grand library 
of Sakya. Tho loftiness of the shelves, tho top of which resembled the top of o steep 
precipice wheu seen from its foot, the gigantic size of the books, the antiquity of the 
inglitution, impressed him with feelings of veneration. The Awier showed him many 
manuscripts wrilten in gold, the leaves of which yere six to eight feet long and three 
to four feet broad. There were mony booke wrilten in Chinese dating back to the early 
yeara of the Christian era. On the boards which covered these books there were painted 
the images of o thousand Buddhas in gold and silver. In the grand court, which was 
peved with flag-stones, preparations were being made for conducting the grand religious 
dance. ‘I'he high altar on which the Sakya Vanchhen and his brothers were to sit, and 
the rows of seats for Lhe Lomas, were very gaudily decorated. The five surviving members 
of the royal family of Sakya sal on five choirs on the altar under the shade of a gigantic 
Chineso umbrella. In their presence oa short religious service was conducted by aged and 
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yenerable-lovking monks. Then 80 gaudily-dreesed dancers presented their hats lo the august 
scione of the nuble famity of Khon. In their presence stood the bearers of the bierarchical 
insignia, such as the Gyn/-tshau (cylindrical flags), literally signa of royalty , banuers on 
stont poles about 15 feet high, and the sceptre. Music on drums and cymbals was 
performed by the monks, who conducted the service sitting. The gyating (clarionct), the 
kangling (thigh-bone trumpets), the kettle drums, tambourines, aud cymbals, were the 
principal musieal instruments employed to deufen the audience on such occosions, Alter 
danciug an hour the chkempos dancers) sat for refreshment, placing their lille cups before 
them on the ground, into which the church so/pons (stewards) poured tea. All the officere 
under the Sakya hterarchy were present: and took a conspicuous par! in the proceedings of 
the day, briskly moving about to please their august masters. The dancers performed their 
parts with the utmost exertion and dexterity till Inte in the evening, when they retired. 
carrying away on their shoulders quite a heap of scarves that were fuug by the audience at 
them. ‘This was the day when the immortal sage of Uddayani was born ina lotus ower 
in the lake of Dhaua kosha, and it was to celebrate this anuiversary that the dance, called 
phurpaikil chham or the dance of the sacred club, was exhibited. More than 3,000 
spectators crowded the spacious court of Sakya Tulpai tomple, among whom were many 
Nepalese, Horpas, and Khampas from Minag aud Darehindo. Two mouk sergeants guarded 
the grand assembly, aasisted by a dozen policemen, who were specially appointed for 
the occasion. ‘these two officers were called ¢himpon, as at thie time they possessed the 
ower of inflicting punishment on the people for the preservation of peace aud order. 
[he eergeant who guarded the interior of the court busily plied his whip on the rushing 
crowd. When in the evening the sight was over, the heir apparent of Sokya Pauchhen 
took his scat on an eminence in the muatdan lying in front of the al temple, when many 
people surrounded him for obtaining his chyag-wang (benediction). The thimpons here 
{oo dispersed the crowd by plying their whips. ‘he senior fhimpon. inquired of Ugyen his 
nationalily avd residence. Ife replied that hearing the fame of Sakyo Panchhen he 
hnd come here to see the grand ceremony at Sukya, which is generally observed on the 
birth-day anniversary uf Padma Jungne. Hearing that Ugyen belonged to Demajong 
(Sikkim) and the Dsog-pa-chhen-po sect of the red-eap school, the fhimpon at once 
conducted him by the hand to the presence of the Shapeh of Sakya, Samling Tawang, and 
begged him (o present him to the Panchhen. ‘The Shapeh received the present of a scarf 
and a couple of fankas from Ugyen, which he placed before the Panchhen, who Ulessed him 
with his chhyag-wang. It being dark, the hierarch rode off towards his residence, followed 
by a jurgo crowd. 

Now that Phurohung had no work to do, I asked the Minister to permit me to send 
him to India with some of my letters. oa my friends at home had not heard from me 
along time. He granted my prayer readily. In the afternoon I saw Chhyandso Kusho 
to arrange for Phurechung’s departure. I heard that Deba Wangda was ordered by 
him to proceed to Tashirabgo4 to buy rice. I asked if he would command Debs Wangda 
to help Phurchung. 

LGth august—I humbly informed the Minister of my inability to wait upon tho 
Grand Loma without being formally asked to do a0, ond that I should have been glad to 
proceed to Thobgya/ if the Minister himself went there. ‘Ihe great point which deterred 
me Irom venturing to proceed to Thobgya’ was my ignornnce of the medical science. 
1 was averse to risk my life and reputation as a pandit by undertaking serious res; onsi- 
bilities for the chance of obtaining uncertain benefils at the hands of the Grand Lama. 
Besides, I would be thereby courting gratuitous enmity from every quarter. It vas 
certain that the people would not allow the physician under whose treatment the 
Grand Lamo’s health might grow worse to escape with impunity. ‘Ihe Minister said 
that he would send the fsh-rif (lifo-pille) through one of his confidential servants, and 
send a letter to the Grand Lame with o hint that Indian medicines, if tried, might do him 
good. I prepared my letters for India and atarted Phurchung io company with Deba 
‘Wangda, who was proceeding lo ‘tashirnbga/ to purchase rice from Walluog merchants, 

At Sakya second kind of Lama dauce was arranged to take place in the court of the 
residence of Gon; At 8 a.m. the musio commenced. ‘The first bateh of dancers, about 
80 in number, called the ehavag (black caps), danced very gracefully. They took refresh- 
ment iu parties of ten, while seventy dancers continuully kept up the dance. The ohief. 
Sakya Panchhen, was seated beneath the dome of the highest storey. ‘Ihe remarkable 
peculiarity in the dancers was the curious movoments of the hands, which they performed 
with much skill. hie is not observable in the religions of the other sects of ‘Tibet % 

17th August—Leaving Sakya at 7 a.m., Ugyen orossed the Dongu-la, where he took 
hyps metrical observetione. Tho rocke of Dongu-la were black and heavy, surpaasi 
iron in: hardness. Descending to the foot of the La, he entered a beautiful platont ite 
abundance of pasture. ere ne wae overtaken by rain. Having released the ponies arbi 
their loads aud set them free to graze, tho travellers pitched (heir tent in a dry ‘part of the 
table-land enlled Lhadong. The owner of the pasture land, seeing the ponies let loose i his 
grounds, claimed compensation. After much chaffering Ugyen appeused him, payin, i ho 
(four annas) aa compensation and a 4arma (two annas) aa the cost of groes for en ae 
The man fetched ary! for the traveilere, who satisfied him by offering him a pinch of oe 

18th Augvst,—To-day the Minister removed his residence to the new building, whi h 
has just been Anished. 1t commands en excellent view of Gyan-tse and of the parallel “aig 
of mounlaing running to tho north and south of Dong-tee. Kabchan-gopa, Sh idee, 
Jedung, and myself remained busy during the whole day in arrangin, ; the fu ‘tues 
of the hcuse aud selting up the library aud the chapels. 7 wmture 
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Ugyen reached the village of Shong-mar-tse under a heavy shower of rain in the after- 
acon, it being not very for from Lhadong. Here they did not get shelter in any house, 
and had to encamp on a flat ground, where there was pasture for their ponies. 

19th August.—Leaving Shong-mar-tse early in the morning, Ugyen crossed the Pala 
Poss and descended to the valley of Chiblung, which ie called Chiblung Shungsum on account 
of ite being at the junction of three rivulets. Then, crossing the Chiblung river under 
8 shower of rain, he encamped on a grassy flat. 

At Dong-tse I entertained the Minister and some of his friends by exhibiting the 
double-wick mngic-lentero and the slides containing Buddhist deities. The Lharipa and 
other artists were much amused with them. 

20th Aujust.—The consecration of the gyalatshan (oylindrical dome) and the ganjira 
(steeples) lately erected on the f-ngla-khang (vihara) of Dong-tee monastery commenced to-day. 
A donner of Tashi-lhunpo, named Kusho Lhena, arrived at Dong-tse. The Minister anid 
Kusho Lhena was a great friend of his and possessed estates beyond Phola the birthplace 
of king Miwong. Everything wos now religious at Dong-(se. The dieagreenble musio 
of o Fis never stopped, being kept up by the monks sometimes in tho lower chapels 
of the feugéa-khang oud eometimes in the cell occupied by Punlo Kusho, the head Lams 
of the monastery. 

From Chiblung Ugyen came to Dobte, where he obtained accommodation in a 

asant’s hut. Finding it extremely filthy, Ugyen and bis companion encamped ona flat 
Plow the jong of Dobte which belongs to the Hajoh of Sikkim. Barley was now onl: 
one foot high at this place. ‘Ihe villagers here were very poor and their huls equalid. 
The country is very rocky and barren, yet the misser have to poy half the produce of the 
field to the Rajah of Sikkim as revenue. 

2let August.—I was introduced to Kusho Lhena this morning, who inquired after my 
bealth and native place. Pointing towarde Jokhang, the lower nihok (enclosed court) 
which wos seen through the sky-slight, he asked why I bad spread those plants on the 
floor. 1 told him they were medicinal plants obtained from the high hills and mountain slopes 
of Tibet, and were being dried in the shade, and that I myself did not know tho propertiea 
of all the plants, but would present them to the physicians of India, who could 
ascertain their properties. 

Frem Dobta, Ugyen came to the shore of the Inke Tshomo Tefthung, or ‘the lake of 
the mule'’e drink,’ ond traversed the lake from right toleft, which action is considered 
heretical by the Buddhists. Le reached the village of Noring in the evening, where ha 
halted for the night. 

22nd August.—To-day ore of the monks of Dong-tse, named Deba Passang, struck 
one of his young pupils so severely that his left eye was seriously hurt The boy, whom 
I knew before, waa brought to me for treatment. I cevsured Deba Possang for hia 
rashness, as being a monk he should not have given vent to his passion in such a way. 

From Naring the travellers enme to Taoguog, where they were lodged in the turf 
hut of o dekpa belonging to Labrang. 

23rd Auguat.—The Minister assisted by Kusho Lhena conducted a long and tedious 
eervice; the monks of Dong-tse Chhoide, dressed in their church costumes, chanted the 
racred mantras with him. In the evening Kusho Lhena distributed alms to the monks, 
consisting of a scarf of the gyepa (No. 8) pattern and half o fanka silver to each. The 
workmen and the craftsmen, including those who gilt the domes, received a scarf of the 
chupa (No. 10) pattern with a karma silver Piece. Respectable Lames, among whom I 
was included. received long scarves and o ¢anka each. . : . 

From Tagneg, Ugyen and his companions, after collecting various specimens of 
stones, came to Targya Ko-tse, where they passed the night. 

24th August.— Thie day the final grand worship to consecrate the gyal-tahan and 
ganjira (domes and steeples) took place. ‘Ihe Minister, os usual, occupied the dais. Kusho 
Lhena sat on a raised seat immediately below that of the Minister. ; 

‘We got up from bed at 4 a.m., as the auspicious time for the servico was6em. At 
8am. the movks obtained a few miuutes’ recreation. At 9 a.m. breakfast was announced, 
which consisted of foma (wild potatoes), sugar, butter, ¢iuy-pa (gruel), and barley flour. 
At 10 am. all the monks resumed their respeclive seata at the servico. At 1 p.m. the 
second recreation tock place, when the donner came to my room for a chat. He showed 
me his tongue, on which there were some uloers. I promised to give him some medicines, 
and presented to him a scarf eoaked in lavender water. 

‘Ugyen halted at Targye for rest. At 12 a.m. he went to see tho Dora Chhu-tshan (hot 
springe), in the neighbourhood of which he sow several carpet manufactories, where 
excellent carpets, called tum-shi, were being manufactured. The women were also skilled in 
carpet-making. ‘the wives ond daughters of the village headmen are said to have shown 
great dexterity in designing figures for the carpets. “ it . 

25th August.—To-day the Minisler performed the jinsreg (injia) sacrifice. The mask 
of the Lord of Death ond all his weapons and armour were hung on a stake pitched close 
to the replace. Bundles of sandal wood being placed in a curious order to form ‘O pyre, 
melted butter was poured upon them to feed the sacred fire. Sesame and barley grains were 
seattered all over the place. Six fires were lighted, FpPosite every one of which sat an 
officiating monk to chant some sacred hymns. Punlo Kusho, Kusho Lhena, and Sengchhen, 
occupied the most prominent seals at the jimareg. At the termination of the jinarey o dinner 
was gerved to all the mouke and guests. Kusho ‘luvgchhen was the manager on the occasion. 
Whenever he had leisure ho came to me and amused me with some entertaining chat. 

Ugyen proceeded to Kurme and halted there. 
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26th August —The jinsreg was resumed this morning, and wos followed by o long 
service. In the aflernoon the Sengchhen orlered all the Lamas, workmen, carpenters, 
goldsmiths, copperemiths, and masons to assemble under a spacious canopy pitched ou 
the roof of the fsvgéa-khang. He sat on an altar, at the foot of which Kusho Lhens and Punly 
were seated on atulfed cushions. One by one the Lamas and monks were called and awarded 
silver coins, scarves, aud blankels. ‘The head criftsmen got a fun ahi, khamba, and gyan-tse 
—rugs, felt hata and country-made broadcloth. ‘This ceremony over, with the permission of 
Kuslio Tungebhen { approached Kusho Sengehhen to publicly congratulate him on the 
happy completion of such a pious work as the erection of the enered gyal-tshun and the 
yaujiva, Wesides the erection of a lefty and commodious building. I presented him the 
auspicious scarf, which he very graciously received. 

Starting from Kurma, Ugyen breakfasted at Kyoge-thang. His two ponies, which had 
not a morsel of grass to eal last night, rushed to the upland pastures. Both Ugyen and 
Chhoi-tashi ran alter them, leaving all their things on the Kyoga-thang. Fortunately 
there were no thieves at thie place, otherwise everything would have disappeared before 
their return. ‘I'hey overtook the ponies at a distance of four miles from Kyoga-thang. 

27th Auaust—In the morning Chhyan-deo Kusho and his wife, Amétung, came to the 
monastery early with different kinde of provisions to entertain tho Lamas, priests, 
craftsmen, &c , whom the Minister had rewarded yestorday. The entertaiument was given 
in honour of Kusho Sengebhen in the name and at tho expense of Sawang Phala, the chief 
patron of the movastery. Every monk received a ¢anka and ascarf as gye (alms). The 
respectable among them gol double gye. I received four times the ordinary rate, The 
buck-wheat bread and oatmeal were what I liked best. Amétung knowing this, gave me 
« trayful of these as a present from herself, Iasked her to manufacture for me a piece 
of fine serge, thet I might take it as @ curiosity to India. She replied sho would. 

Leaving Kyogn after breakfast, Ugyen reached Labrang-Dok in the ofternoon, where, 
on the broad grassy plateau, he encamped for the night. Hearing that at Labrang-Dok there 
were thieves, the travellers becamo very uneasy lest their little property, and particularly 
the ponies, might be stolen ; 80 they alternately kept watch during the night. 

28th August.—Nows arrived respecting the Grand Lamo’s precarious state of health. 
Two physiciane who had been attending him had runaway. One of the state physicians 
had gone mad, and the other was in an extremly despondent state of mind. The chief 
donner, Kah-chon Dao, was being blamed by every body for failing to secure for the 
Grand Lama good medical advice. When heard thal the Grand Lama hod been 
yomiting blood in alarmingly large quantities, I thought, he would not live long. The 
Minister was estromely sad on hearing (his news. 

Ugyon reached Jong Luguri, where he wns received with open arms by our old 
acquaintance Pulti. She sold a pair of sheep’s heads to Chhoi-tashi for four annas. 

29th Angust,—Tho Minister, Kusho Lhena, and myself went to the {op of the hill above 
Dong-tee Chhoi-do, aud enjoyed a fine view of the surrounding country and tho different 
ranges of mountains which traverse the Panam valley. 

Ugyen returned to Tushi-| hunpo before noon, and heard that I was still at Dong-tee, 

80th August.—Ugyen was invited to a dinner party in the house of one Passang Goiki, 
a pative of Khom, who annually visite Darjeeling. 


CHAPTER IV. 


DEATI OF TUE GRAND LAMA, 


81st Auguet.—The groom Lhagparida brought « letter from Tashi-lhuapo vei 
intimating (he sad news of the death of the Grand Lama at Tuob-gyal jestartay a dtieat 
Kusho ‘Tong-chen as seorelly commuuicated it to me, and asked my advice if it should 
be communiented to the Minister. I said that he should at once do so if he thought it was 
authentic, At ‘Loshi-Lhunpo il was rumoured that the Grand Lama had quitted this mundane 
existence for repose in the happy mansion of Devachon at dawn on the preceding day. A 
notice was being served to the people of Shign-tse and the neighbouring villa, to go into 
deep mourning for the departed Lama. ‘I'he women wore forbidden to wear the Patu head- 
dress, necklace, and other adornments of the body. Amusements aud icvicing in gardens, 
eucamping in groves, doncing and singing, were publicly prohibited. auging of ourtaine 
in the windows was also prohibited. At8a.m. the éa/oye (captain) of the Chinese militia, 
with 30 soldiers proceeded to Thob-gya/. ‘I'he »isser furnished them with ponies, as the 
utmost despatch was required to reach Thob-gya/. Ugyen’s ponies were aleo taken to the 
taluye for the use of bis soldiers. 1t was with dilGoulty tha our acquaintance the Lupa got 
them released from oolag (service). Lupa hired two ponies ond took them to the Chin ge, 
who exchanged them with Ugyen's ponies on the receipt of a small bribe. Knowing for 
certain that their beloved Grand Lama had departed from this world on Tuesday, the 16th 
of the 7th month, the people in the fom and the streeta of Shiga-tee—the Women 
partioulorly —shed tears and wept. some attributed his untimely death to the disgust which 
the Grand Lama had felt for the dsloyalty aud faithleasness of the people lowards him; 
others said that he left this world being displeased with the discourloous treatment 
which he had received at the hande of the authorities of Lhnsa. = 

_Ist September. The religious dance, which usually follows the ceremonies of conse- 
cralion, was arranged Lo take place in the grand courtyard of Dong-tse Chhoide. People from 
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the neighbouring villages, dressed in their holiday costumes, crowded the balconies and roofs 
of the Chhoide to witness the sight. About two thousand men were assembled. Chhyan-dso 
Kusho, accompanied by Amalung, Deba Chola, and Phun-tsho yugya/, took the front seata 
of the third floor of the ésugia-khang. TKusho Lhena also obtained a seat nearthem. The 
Minieter was seated as usual on his own seat, drawn a little towards the window for a full view 
of the scene. Kusho Tungchhen and I sat side by side in the room which I formerly occupied 
previous to our removal to the new house. Shabdung, who acted the part of the herald of 
the gods, commenced the dance by twice firing a matchlock and proclaimin the arrival of 
the four guardian kings of the world. The Shavag and the goblins of hell performed 
their respective parla very dexterously. At 4 p.m. an official announcement of the Grand 
Lama's death arrived, when the dance was stopped and every one retired to their homes to 
go into mourning. 

Ugyen, accompanied by his friend, a Bhutanese merchant of Shiga-tse, and afew Lhopa 
acquaintances, proceeded to perform chhoi-jal in the different sanctuaries of Tashi-]hunpo. 
They carried plenty of eoarves, incense-sticke, and melted butter to please the deities. As 
soon as they reached the principal gateway, they met the Awier of the principal chapel, who 
prohibited them from going to the sanctuaries, as on that day no outsiders were allowed 
admission into the chapels, where the resident prieste alone conducted divine service. The 
church discipliner, he said, had ruled tbat no outsiders at thie time were to be allowed entrance 
into the monastery, nor the residents of the monastery permitted to go outside the walla 
of Tashi-lhunpo. No fapa (monk) wes allowed to go to the éhom or to talk with outsiders, 
aud every one wos required to go into deep mourning on account of the untimely departure 
of their beloved sovereign. Returning from the gateway of Tashi-lhunpo, Ugyen and hia 
companions proceeded towarde Kun-khyabling to meke chhoi-ra/, There they found large 
packs of hounds and mastiffs, which the Grand Lama had kept for sportin, purposes (though 
Mis sacerdolal functions precluded him from shooting avimals). The Bhutanese merchant, 
being on acquaintance of the Awier, readily admitted the party into the premises, and held the 
dogs that they might not rush at them. They alao went into the interior of the principal 
palace, Phun-teho Phodang, and the grand congregation hall, LDukhang chhenmo, inside of 
which were many objects of curiosity. The manuscript volumes of Kahgyur and Tangyur 
scriptures, the grand chapel of the Grand Lama, were objectsthe like of which Ugyen had not 
seen before, Atthia timean officer of Labrang entered the palace to attach the Government 
seal on ihe personal property of the lamented Lama. His Holiness’ mother, who had 
confined herself in one of the rooms of Phun-tsho Phodang, loudly bewailed the loas of her 
dear gon. The Labrang officers sealed up everything belonging to the Inte Grand Lama, 
es also the doors of the principal rooms of all the buildinga of Kun-khyabling. The entire 
town of Shiga-tse and the neighbouring villages felt deep sorrow for the loss of their 
holy chief, whom they loved and respected beyond measure. 

2nd September.—Ugyen, though very anxious to dry the plants he had collected during 
his lale tour, was hitherto unable to do so lest others should see it and bring him into trouble ; 
so that about a dozen kinds of rare plants got decomposed. He now resolved to dry tho 
remainder at any risk, and while going to spread the plants he heard a great uproar in the 
thom. He ran up there and heard to his utter astonishment that the Grand Lama had returned 
to existence. Some discarded the news as untrustworthy, and others swore it to be a fact. Some 
said that the fag on the top of Dofmoi-ri, which had fallen down, now @uttered in the 
wind. Some said that the flag on the top of Shiga-tse jong was now unfurled. ‘The people in 
the thom were chanting many sacred hymns ond making prayers for the welfare of their 
resurrected sovereign ; the sellers of barley and corn-four threw flour in clouds towards the 
sky as offerings to the gods for sending back the Grand Lama tothe world. ‘The headman 
of tho town of Shiga-tse having come down from Labrang, Ugyen asked him if the reporte 
were true. Tle, too, said that he only heard of it just now, aod would send a man to 
Chhyan-dso nub of Labrang to inquire if the rumour was true. ‘There wns a great noise in 
the thom, caused by the loud Prayers of ied People for prosperity and long life to the Grand 
Loma, ond they loudly chanted the thanksgiving hymns. 

ard Septenber-T¢ was rumoured that the ¢a/oye had severely (thrashed several of the 
Grand Lama's domeetics for not informing the Ampa through him of the true nature of the 
Grand Lamn’s illness. One of the physicians is said to have been severely beaten, and the only 
state physician who survived his brother was found dead as soon as the Grand Lama hal 
breathed his Inst. I was elartled at the news, and thanked God that I hod not voutured 
to go to Thobgya/, At ‘lashi-lhunpo Ugyen dried the plants with closed doors. 

4th September—While Ugyen wos talking with bia friend the Bhutanese merchant, Jola, 
the dingpon of Shiga-tee, arrived, who, scating himself near him, carried on a lively 
couversation for a long time, in course of which he said that last year, when the Govern- 
ment of Lhasa consulted the oracle of Lhamo Sing-chonma, it predicted that groat 
calamities were in store for the peopie of Tibet: that this was owiug to their huving 
commenced to act in a perverse way; for instance, imbibing faith in devils instead of 
iu the enlightened goda; and that demi-gods and demons, assuming buman shape, were 
conducting the people to the path of ein, for which strife and fomine were ou the 
increase in Tibet, and for which the number of wicked men, conjurors, and diseases, wero 
sure to increase inen inoredibly large proportion. It was for this reason that Government 
had issued edicts to the different jorgs to suppress witchernft, devil, and drawing omens. 
In every village nnd town the number of those who imposed on the credulity of the 
peuple by pretending that they were inspired devils aud demi-gods having lergely increased, 
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the Government was advised by the oracle of Lhamo Sing-chonma to institute severe 
enalties to exterminate the pruotice. ‘The edict was placed im a conspicuous part of the 
ort of Shiga-tse. It was found that under Shige-tse jong thera were fifteen sorcerosses, 
pao nal-jorma, who practised witcheraft. These were brought for trial before the jongpona, 
‘who caused several cheats lo be filled with different things, ond ordered the Gfteen impostors 
one by one, who were kept in locked rooms, to invite their friendly devile and demi-gode to 
inspire them and thereby to enable them to divine the description of the contents of the 
boxes. With the exception of four all the sorcoresses were bewildered in the trial, and 
proved that they were professional impostors. These were therefore flogged, sixty 
stripes being awerded them on the first day. ‘They were afterwards released on producing 
securities for their good conduct, aud on their solemaly exeouting a bond that io 
future they would not impose on the people or give out that ‘they are pao nal-jorma, The 
four sorceresses were set free with a warning. In the evening o letter arrived from 
Toshi-lhunpo pressing the Minister aud the downer to return there without delay. The 
Grand Lamn’a coffin (évdung) wos arranged to reach Tashi-lhunpo under a Chinese escort 
on the 9th instant. Commander Phala was reported to have been laid up with emall-pox. 
Kusho Tungchhen was ordered to start for the capilal next morning. 
5th Seplember.— Kueho Tungehhen, acermpanied by Kahchan Gopa and Ane-tung, went for 
apienic in the park of Phun-tsho finga. Two tents were pitched at its eastren corner bordering 
the irrigation canal, which waters the park aud the neighbouring fields ‘the park was 
relty large, occupying several acres of land. The trees in it, though not very high and 
Pranching. were graceful in appearance, They lived several avenues, which crossed one 
another. The lawn containing the picnic encampment was about two hundred paces square, 
After refreshment, which consisted of excellent buttered tea, buckwheat cakes, and boiled 
mutton, I was asked by the Minister to exbibit the telephone I had brought from India. 
He helped me in stretching the wire, and communicated two or three messages through 
the ear-piece to me, to which I replied. On account of the shortness of the wire and 
the loudness with which I had to speak through the ear-piece, he did not consider 
the result satisfactory. Hoe himself again and egain tried it, but without success, and 
thinking something was wrong he unscrewed the iuner parle of the ear-pieces, with the result 
that the apparatus got entirely out of order. Jn the evening wo returned to the monastery. 
Gth-8th September—Ugyon and his Mongol companion camo to Dong-tse on the 6th. 
Ho arranged the plante oullocted by Pador, and changed the drying-papers and fixed numbers 
to them. 1 dismissed Cbhoi tashi, paying him his wages with e long scarf. He was 
Presently going to Dapiing to hold an office in the Hamlou Kham-tshun. In the evening 
received an invitation to see the Chhyan-dso kusho of Gyang-khar. 








CHAPTER V. 


KUSHO SENG-CIIHEN'S RETURN TO TASIII-LHUNPO & TIE a 
LAMA’S FUNERAL. nD THE SHEN 


9th and 10th September,—At dawn, immediately belore sunrise, the Minister left 
Dong tse, hoping to reach Shiga-tse in the evening. Kahchan Gopn and young Ane-ting 
accompanied him. Every cue was dressed plainly as a sign of mourning. J wished hi 
bye after presenting the auspicious scarf. At 8 a.m. the Chhyan-dso of Dong-tée a 
see the furniture of the new house, and to ask Punlo Kusho to tnke care of them. I received 
bim with much respect and politeness, showed him the telophone and some of the photo- 
gruphic apparatus. At lla.m.,, after giving dakshieh to the servants, I rode towards Gyan-tse, 
On the way I visited one of my patients, a poor old woman whoso knee joints were swollen. 
‘When leaving Dong-tse sko a number of beggars followed me for about a mile, supplicating 
alms. On both sides of the way the crop was Tipening, but nowhere was the sickle 
applied. It was on account of abundance of rainfall this year, my servant said, that the erops 
were excellent, and the outturn, if no hail-storm happened to fall very shortly, would be exceed- 
ingly satisfactory. In some places there wae o mixed crop of black barley, whent, and peas, 
which all ripen together. The harvesting time was now at hand. In some places people 
were keeping close watch over their Gelds. 1 was told that even the Innds looked upon os 
sterile were expected -to yield o fair produce this year. ‘The irrigation canals were nuw 
dry, ond wo crossed them riding. At noon we refreshed oureclyes sitting under the shade 
of a willow near the rondside at the village of Gyab-shi Lume, where I met Pinu, who waa 
relurning to Dong-tse. T gare a silver picee to the groom and my servant to refresh 
themselves with chhang. Defore we had proceeded a hundred pnees from this village we met 
an officer who was going to Gyan-tse escorted by a number of soldiers. Near the Tse-chan 
monastery I saw a number of ponies belonging to Grabshi chief gtazing in the fallow 
lands. was told that people in this part of the country were rich in ealtle wealth, and 
Parheularly in povies and sheep. I was indeed charmed with the ecenery of the Panam 
valley. The emiling harvest, the peculiar configuration of the rocks, of the mountains that 
overhung the river, the grassy upland slopes of the mountain tages, which run on either 
side of the river, combined to give e peculiar aspect to this interesting country. At 4 p.m. 
I crossed jibe, etn me fe near Changlochan Shikhe. In the river several boys and young 
men were bathing. al f-past four I reached Gyang-khar, where I ws i 
by the Chhyan-dso Kusho. Lis doughter served we with tea aud tas eae ee 
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Ugyen Gyatsho reached Tashi-lhunpo on his way to Shendarding monastery, where he 
was going to obtain fuller information reepecting the Pon religion. 

11th September.—At the thon Ugyen witnessed a very sorrowful scene. Two Indian 
Musalmans, natives of Behar, with fresh sabre wounds on their hende and bodies and 
clothes besmeared with blood, were begging for food. On his inquiring the cause of their 
dietress in Hindustani, they wept and said they had been waylaid at the Langlo Pass, 
while going to Sakya from Narthong on the way ; that they were sis in number, and Jately 
come to Shign-tse to sell coarso Assam silk fabric, called bure asham; that unfortunately 
they were too late to pay homage to the Grand Lama, who used to take interest in Indians; 
they sold their cloths in Tibetan coinage, which they exchanged for Indian rupees at a 
discount. While proceeding towards Sakya with this cash to return to India by the Kirong 
route, about fifteen robbers, armed with sabres and spears, attacked them below Langla, 
killed two of their compaoions, and wounded the rest. These two escaped by running away, 
leaving all their property, including five hundred rupees in cash, in the hands of the 
robbers. They. were now in rags and had no food to subsist upon, and were forced to betnke 
themeclves to beggary. ‘They wept pitifully while relating this account of their extreme misery 
to Ugyen, who gave thom a four-annas piece, with which they hastened to buy some corn 
flour bread from a Chinaman’s pastry-shop. Ugyen asked why they did not prefer ésampa 
(barloy flour) to pag-leb (unleavencd bread). They said that once they had tried 
pag-leb, but were not used to eating barley flour without curd, and did not know how to make 
buttered tea, with which the Tibetans moisten barley flour. They had oome back to 
Shiga-tse to seek redress in the Grand Lamn’s court with ea determination to die here rather 
than return to India destitute, but the Grand Lama was dead. ‘These Musalmans were 
dressed in paijama and cotton-stuffed upper garments ; their clothes were dirty and ragged. 

12th Seplember.—After spreading the plants fer drying, Ugyen went to the rondside 
acar Dadug-zara hamlet, whence he esawa brisk movement among the monks and 
laymen of Shiga-tec. The Grand Lomo’s coffin was to bo brought to Tashi-lhunpo on 
the following morning. About three hundred mules laden with the Grand Loma’s 
properties arrived here from Thob-gya/. Most of the Labrong servants went ahead to 
receive the Grand Lamno’s coffin, with demonstrations of special homage towards the 
remains of their heirarch. To-day being the day of the new moon, the Grand Lama’s 
eoffin escorted by the Chinese mililia under the ¢aloye started from Thob-gya/. 

One of the Ampas was rumoured to have been coming to Shiga-tse {o inslitute inquiries 
as to the real cause of the Grand Lamo’s death. Reports were afloat that he had been poisoned ; 
some said that he died of small pox ; others ewore that he died of pneumonia, ond so on. 

13th September.—Such officers and servants as had not gone ahead proceeded a few miles 
beyond Ssampa-shar at 4 in the morning. The monks of Tashi-lhunpo and the people 
of Shiga-tse and the neighbouring villages lined the roadsides from Shiga-tse for about two 
miles beyond the Ssampa-shar bridge to pay homage to the remaine of their departed 
sovereign. Ugyen also joined the mourning populace. At 5 o.m., when the funeral 
procession was aunounced, the people fell into loud woilings. First of all came a crowd of 
people walking on foot, followed by about a hundred mon on ponies. These were followed 
by the officials of Labrang, after whom advanced slowly tho chiefs, nobles, and high 
officials of Tsang, all on horseback. Behind them was carried the sedan containing the 
remains of his Holiness the Panchhen Hin-pochhe, the most precious gem of learning, now 
retired to the blessed mansion of Devachan. The sedan was followed by the Chinese militia, 
consisting of 50 soldiers under the ¢a/oye, and the lamentations of the people increased ag 
it approached, and Ugyen cried like a child. Some prayed loudly, looking towards heaven, 
“Gode and saints ordain that our beloved Ayehyon (protector) might soon return to this 
world for the good of all living beings.” This being a funeral Rreecssion, no ¢ingsha (bells) 
were heard, but the procession passed on in mournful silence. en tho coffin passed the 
bridge, every one of the procession dismounted from his pony and walked slowly towarde the 
monastery. 4 

The "officers of Labrang, and the big fulks of Shiga-tse and neighbouring villages did 
not this day wear any yellow or white, nor did they adorn their ponies with any coloured 
clothes, but laymen and monks were all dressed in the dark red apparel, the demonstrative of 
mourning ond sorrow. When the processiun entered Tashi-Ihunpo, the sedan chair was placed 
on the state allar, Thom-Chhen, in the hall of departed eaints. The monks of Toshi-lhunpo 
were now permitted to make obeisance to the remaing of the kyabyon on that day, and a 
notice was issued to the lay people of Shiga-tso that the Aupoor (corpse) would be accessible to 
the public on the following i , when they might present to the coffin whatever they liked 
as tokens of their vercration, love, and homage to tho Ayabgen. ; ne 

Kung Changlochan, o high clase official of Lhnsa, lately appointed commissioner to 
inquire into the grievances of the people of Toi Gar, who had preferred several charges 
againet the Garpon, now under suspension, arrived at Gyan-tse this morning. This officer 
is a personal friend of Dah-pon Phala. IJlis men told Gergyon-tung that the senior 
Ampa wns expected to come to Tsang very shortly. To-day the yarne or summer recess 
of the Buddhist monks terminated, and a geveral holiday was observed by the people. There 
was rcing and sporting near the bridge and in the Changlochan Shikha. The monks, men, 
women, and children, all bathed in the river Nyang-chhu. oho ay 

Mth September.—The kupoor, now embalmed, being thrown open to public visitation, 
Ugyen with a scarf and a rupee in his hand went to make obeisance to it. Hv found the 
body wrapped in sacred scurvea and kept in a sitling posture. It was very amsll, and bore 
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n° proportion to the living stature. Upyen was told that it was Teduced on account of its 
being embalmed. The windows of all the houses of Shiga-tse and ‘Tashi-lhunpo were 
kept closed. as a sign of mourning. 

Lith September.—Slorting early in the morning, Ugyen reached Gya/-tshan-tse at dusk. 
He could have reached it earlier, but owing to tho diffeully of taking bie hired pony across 
the Taangpo some delay was caused ; pesides, he had to waik on foot fora considerable distance. 
‘She manager of one of the forms of Phendikhavgsar showed much hospitality towards him 
in giving him shelter in his house. . 

At Gyan-tse Kusho Gergyan Ting inviled me to vieit his /obta (school), which he held in 
the Chang-sreb house, situated to the east of, and opposite lo the castle we were living in. 
Kusho Damdin, the son-in-law of Chhyan-dso Kusho, came to converse with me after supper 
at 8 p.m. Being addicted to chhang, he made himself tipsy. 

16th September.—Vhere isa large manulactcry of blankets and rugs at Gyang-khar 
under Chhyand-s0 Kusho’s superintendence. About 90 women always remained at work, 
some picking and manufacturing wool, eome colouriny it, aud somo weaving. One of the 
work Women, who was not found at her plece on her return to work, waa ordered by 
Chhyandso to be flogged. The punishment was inflicted with closed doors. The amehhoi 

priest) who performed servico at tho chapel of Gyang-khar came to seo me. He isa 

ifigma Lama prelty well educated in the stastras. In course of conversation he told 
me that in the Chang country, where there are extensive salt lakes, called /sta-k4a, people 
entirely live upon animal food, as they seldom get vegelable food (o eat. Salt-denlers carry 
barley flour and radish to exchange with ealt, yak tails, horns, and wool, which they value 
as articles of luxury. To those who live further north barley flour is so raro an article of 
luxury that {hey do not allow outsiders to touch thie treasure, lest it be defiled ond dumaged. 

Taving hurt his foot, Ugyen could not journey much to-day. Hedid not get any pony 
for hire, ao he slowly walked on foot, and reached o place called Rangma at dusk. He 
obtained shelter in a shepherd's hut, which being filled with fleece, shawl-wool (4/i/u), and 
soot, ho passed the night uncomfortably. 

17th September.—Ugyen, on arriving at Shendarding, was offered na-(shang (lodging) in 
the houso of one Tada, whose wife was lately delivered of a malo child. In Tibet childbirth 
is ennsidered to be attended witha kind of defilement, called Aye-dis. This loste one 
month, and ie removed by the performance of certain religious ceremonies on the dist day 
alter birth. Ugyen auperstitiously apprehending much danger to himself if he resided in 
the same house with the mother, moreover the Aye-ib, which he smelt externally, becoming 
unbesrable, he was fnin to eeek na-fskang ot Kabdm, where the Pon high priest Khadub 
Rin-pochhe resided. Hero he obtained shelter on agreeing to pay half o fania as nala or 
house-rent per day. 

At Gyang-khar the Chhyan-dso Kusho punished one of the misser, who had let his sheep 
pre in pasture land reserved for the use of Phala’s cattle. The man on a previous occasion 

ad audaciously entered the premises of the castle and removed his sheep in the presence 
of Chhyau-deo Kusho’s servant. This time he thought he could also pass with impunity. 
but Chhyan-dso Kusho ordered him to be dragged to his presence. He chastised him for his 
imperlinence in a loud voice, ordered 45 stripes to be inflicted on his hinder part, and rncked 
him for one night. I was surprised to see a man in Chhyan-dso Kusho’s position tuke the law 
into his own hand. In the evening I asked himif the Jongpon did not object to his punishing 
tho misser, to which he said that the Government allowed certain pivileges to great 
landholders like Phala to exercies the power of inlliclinog punishment on their own 
misser in petly matters, 

18th Seplember.—Ugyen visited the monastery of Shondarding and held discussions with 
Tan-dsiu Tag-po, the Pon Omje, who did not appear well acquainted with the Pon scriptures, 
as ho was unable to answer the questions whic I had drawn up for Ugyen. In the after. 
noon be called at the residence of the high priest, Khadub Ltin-pochhe, who wished to see him 
the following morning. 

At Gyung-khar Chhyan-deo Kusho flogged a boy who had been delected in stealing 
woo! from bis store-room. ‘I'he work-women, as well as Chhyan-dso Kusho’s wife, had 
noticed that the bale of twieted wool was daily decreasing in volume, so o watch 
was hept to detect tho thief, Yesterday evening, while Kusho Tamdin was coming to my 
room, he met a boy of fifteen going down the staircase with oomething stuffed into his 
breast pocket. He seized hie hands and ged him out to the courtyard, where he 
admitted that he had been stealing the wool little by litUle to escape detection for a lon; 
time. The thief was confined in a dark room, and his porents summoned to Chhyan-dso’s 
presenco and required to give security for the boy’s conduct. He ordered 45 stripes 
to bo inflicted on the boy’s hinder part and his incarceration to continue for a fortnight. 

19¢h Seprember.—Ugyen paid his respects to the high priest at 8a.m., when he took the 
opportupity of asking him many questions respecting the original doctrine of Pon Shenrab 
mipo and the different stages it has run since the reformation caused by Tsong-khapa in the 
Buddhist church. Tho most important of Ugyen’s queries was the difference between the 
anciont and modern Pon doctrines, as also Lhat between the modern Pou school and the 
oldest Buddhist echool. The high priest gave him the loan of a look called Do-ssermi: 
Ugyen saw him ogain in the afternoon, to present him with a few articles I had sont the 
him, Among them was a picture of the Sone foir, which was drawu by a ‘Tibetan artist 
& couple of yeors ago. ‘Lhie pleased {ho venerable high priest atove all things, and he 
explained to Ugyen a few poseagre of Do-secrmig. ‘The high priest is highly venerated in 
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this part of the country on account of his reputation os a physician and confessor, who has 
the power to rescue people from the dangers and calamities of life. The Tibetan kettle-drums 
(dodama) are beaten in hia honcur when he goes out for conjuring patients. 

20th September.—Tthe high priest gave a manuscript copy of the genealogy of Shenrab 
mipo, entitled Shen-tshang Dung-rab, to Ugyen, which he brought to hie lodging to copy. 

At Gyang-khar about 50 nuns belonging to a neighbouring convent arrived to read the 
Kabgyur scriptures. They occupied the rooms opposite to mine and put meio much incon- 
venieuce. Chhyan deo Kusho told me that be would allow them to remain for a week at the 
most, ag is usual with them, ‘They annually come to read Kabgyur at Gyangkhor castle, in 
order that by the moral merit of the sacred recital prosperity might continue iu Phalu’s family. 

2let September.—In tho afternoon Ugyen visited the monastery, where he obtained a 
very old pieco of tapestry belonging to the suier, containing three hundred and eixty mystical 
gods of the Pon pantheon. Ho considered this as an invaluable acquisition, and so 
undoubtedly it was, He remained engaged in copying the manuscript till 2 a.m. 

At Gyan-tse Kusho Tamdinle started to visit the Dok-lands at Goyug, where there wero 
ten thousand sheep and goats belonging to Phalo's estate. Besides there were Dokpa 
misser, who had not paid their revenue during last two years, For every she-yak the annual 
revenue is two pounds of butter; for every sheep two pounds of fleece. I sent Pador with 
him to collect plants. 

22nd September.—Ugyen obtained a very ancient work, said to be a thousand years old, 
entitled Nam-gya, or the * L'erfeot Conqueror,” wri in silver, from an old Pon priest. A 
few of its pages at the end were lost, to replace which te made a close scarch among all the 
manuseripts in the library cf Shendarding. He got the missing pages, which he 
copied during the night. As still the high priest suspected himito be a Buddhist, 
Ugyen could not extract satisfactory information from him. He therefore most humbly 
approached the sage as a devoted student of the Pon religion, who had como from the 
remote country of Demojong with the sole object of learning the tiulhs of the most 
ancient and the celebrated doctrine of Shenrab mipo. He entreated him to graciously 
communicate to bim the seerets of the religion of his ancestors, as it had so much in 
common with the Dsog-ebhen school, to which he (Ugyen) did really belong. The 
high priest, pleased with his prayer, asked Ugyen to see him on the following morning. 

23rd September.—Tho high priest admitted Ugyen Lo his presence early in the morning, 
and began to furnish him with an exhaustive account of the history of the Pon religion. He 
asked him to make notes of the Pon terminology, with which Pon worke could alone be 
interpreted. Le also explained to him the ritual and esoteric means by which Pon snint- 
hood might be attained. Ugyen did not fully comprehend the latter. The high priest 
eepreseel himself very much pleased with Ugyen’s perseverance and zeal, which he said he 
had missed in many Pon scholars. “Yes,” said he, “ you would be much benefited if the work 
called ‘ Gya/ rab Fon ki Juiig-ne’ wosin your possession.” Ugyen with the greatest veneration 
represented that ho had arrived at Shendarding after encountering immense difficulties 
and suffering endless privations with a view to cbtain such a book. If he obtained such 
a favour from his Sereno Holiness, he would not only fecl enraptured at the acquisition, 
but would obtain, as it were, a real lamp, which could show him the way to sainthood: 
he would also communicate the Pon instruction to his confidential friends, that the: 
might be benefited thereby: he would remember the kindness vouchsafed to him till 
hie death. The venerable father was exceedingly pleased, and, expressing his readiness 
to place hia leisure and library at Ugyen’s dis) , entercd the latter and nfter a tedious 
search found out the book Gya/ rab Ponki Jufig-ne. As it would taken long time 
to copy, the high priest made a present of it to Ugyen. An old ani (nun), who lived 
in the monastery, expressed herself annoyed at Ugyen’s receiving the gift. Perceiving 
thie, Ugyen presented hero scarf with a fanka. ae copied several other books on 
extracts from Fon worke with all possible despatch. 

24th September.—Ugyen copied the works on the cosmogony and theogony of the 
Pon. 

At Gyang-khar, after breakfast, I walked to Chhyan-deo Kusho’s room and nsked him 
to kindly caer a fieco of jumtuy (tho finest blanket) to be manufnetured for me. In 
(he afternoon, when some shade had fallen on the roof of the castle [rom a branching poplar, 
I walked from one end of it to another in view of the fields, now yellow with ripe barley. 
In one corner of the roof a henp of chholo (dyo plant leaves) were being dried. One of the 
manufacturers told me that chholo plants grow on rocks, aud are largely collected by the 
Dokpas, The chholo leoves yield on excellent yellow dye, which is much valued by the 
Tibetans and the Mongols. The felt turban called Johto, commonly used by the lay people 
of ‘tibet, is coloured with cholo dye, Observing some curious mast-like structures of reeds 
and coloured thread on the roof above the sky-lights, I nsked Chhyan-dso to explain to me 
what those meant He tuld mo that they were called doi, which is a Pon religious symbol. 
On the roofs of the houses of ancient families, as well as on some modern houses, three or four 
pyramid-shaped siruclures are erected, for the most part medo of wicker-work interwoven 
with coloured thread. and from e distance they resemble masts. In fact, they are the 
counterparts of the Buddhist deaja aud ganjira, and are usually called doi or kntin, 
meaning the symbols of gods. Doi is evidently a Pon word. Doi structures ore generally 
constructed in honour of certain Pon gods, specially the god called Namgon. : 

25th Septenter.—'L'o-dey being the 13th of the eighth lunar month, which is very auspi- 
cious to those who are interested in husboudry, the work of harvesting commenced. Men, 
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women, and boys all went at daybreak to the fields to commence harvesting. Chhyan-dso 
Kusho and I ascended the roof of the castle at 8am. and witnessed the auspicious begin- 
ning of the work of reaping by these merry people. While reaping the corn they sing 
merry songs. Some offered vociferous prayers to heaven, asking the gods to accept a few bundles 
of corn stalke as the first fruit of their year’s toil. Iu the evening, when Chhyan-deo Kusho’s 
reapers came, they brought a few such bundles, which he placed on the farapet wall of the 
roof It ie a general custom with the people to offer a few elalks of barley, peas, and wheat, 
&c.,, to the gods na the new year's present. 

26th September.—Ugyen took leave of the high priest and returned to his friend’s house at 
‘Tashi-Ihunpo, and left Shendarding after tea. He brenkfasted beyond Kharu La and halted 
at Lhad at dusk. Wy offering to pay o fenka as nalu (house-rent) he obtained lodging in the 
house of @ rich shepherd called Shong Lug. ji. 

27th Septen:ber.—Starting from Lhad al 4 a.m., Ugyen reached Tanag at noon, where 
he breakfasted. Failing to obtain a kodw thide-boat) that would bring him near the 
junction of Nyang-cbhu, he crossed the Teang-po by boat and reached Gya/ tehen-tse at J p.m. 
‘Alter a drink of curds he set off and reach ub-shi (Gob-shis affor sunset, where he halted 
for the night. To-day is the harvest full-moon. Chhyan-dso Kusho and I surveyed the 
surrounding harvests that were now being reaped by merry husbandmen. The distant 
mouutains with monasteries perching on them, and the Jong of Gyan-tse, were all illumin- 
ated by the red light of the setling eun, aud shortly after the world was bleached by the 
moon. 
28th and 29th September—Ugyen returned to Shiga-tse at 2 p.m., where he met several 
traders from Lachen. To his great delight he found that his friend the ling-pon of Khamba 
Jong and his two acquaintances from Lachen were slopping with his friend the Bhutanese 
merchant, who entertained him with chhang,tea. ond mutton stenks. He took the oppor- 
tunity of arranging to send his packages of piants, &c., with the Lachon traders. 

30h September.—Chhyan-dso Kusho went to ses the harvesting in the north-eastern 
upland valley towards Jaye, where in his absence the miter were debarred from putting the 
siekle to the barley crop. In the evening he returned quite knocked up. His ness 
increased. and he conghed severely. 

Starling from Shiga-tse, Ugyen reached Gya-teho shar at 9 a.m., where he met Soug- 
chhen, who was gone there for his eutumu bath. The Ministor asked him to refresh himself 
with tea, rice, nnd buckwheat bread that were laid on his own table. After refreshment 
‘Ugyen helped the Minister in trying shots at a mark by way of exercise with his revolvers. 
Leaving Gya-tsho sher of 3 p.m. he reached Tashigang at 7 p.m., where he halted for the 
night. 
lat October.—Ugyen reached Dong-tse at noon, where not finding me he proceeded to 
Gyan-teo, and met me at the Gyang-kbarcastle. We dined together at 6 p.m. and conversed 
on the resulls of his vieit to Shondarding. 


CHAPTER VI. 


UGYEN GYA-TSHO’S RETURN TO GYAN-TSE AND HIS ACCOUNT OF 
SHENDARDING MONASTERY. 


Tue Pon monastery of Shendarding is now the joint possession of the four powerful 
members of the family of Shen-tshang. Though they are Jaymon, having wives and 
children, yet being tho descendants of Shonrab Mipo. the illustrious founder of the Pou 
religion, they are venerated aa Lamas ‘I'hree gencrations, or a hundred years ago, the groat 
fwmily which directly traces ite origin to Shenrab was split up, the several brothers having 
gone to Kyishong and othor places. Deog-tshe- wang, the head of the Kyishong family, 
is now very old, being about eighty years old. 

Tho leading members of the Shendarding family are Kusho Phunla and IIrebo. The 
lalter has juat returned from the Chang district, where he went in August last to proteot the 
interests of the Pon church. The mother of these two brothers was Darding Chomo, the 
eldest sister of Kusho Sikyong, the late Rajah of Sikkim. ‘Ihe Inte Panchhon Rin-pochhe 
was the nephew of these brothers, in consequence of which they are addressed by the people 
as Ku-shang, ie. the royal maternal uucle. ‘The late Grand Lama was born of purely 
Ponpo parentage, his mother being tho eister of Phunla and Hrebla of the Shen-tshang fimily, 
Hie father was the head of the family of Shev-Pon ‘I'u-lsang. These two familica ate well 
kuown iy the uames Shonlug and ‘1'dldg. People with wonder inquire why the vice-regent 
of Buddhe in the flesh should have been born in the family of Shenrub Mipo, the horetic. 
When Vauchben Tanpai Nima quilted this world for a short repose al Devachan, he left a 
will containing the following couplet :— 

“Gru (Du) de la shen chig kyab na, 
Ne yang Gya-tsho der do thub-bam.” 
“TE that boat be plied with oar, 

I too may go beyond the sea. ” 


In consequence of this prediction, the riddle identifying the embodiment of the 
late Vancbhen was easily suived. Now the Panchheu was the result of a member 
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of the Shen-tshang family being married to a member of the Tu-tshang. ‘Sten in the 
Buddhist terminology of Tibet means iron werked on wood, aud ‘fu’ a boat. The 
Tu-tshang family, though really descended from Shenrab, was ages avo separated 
from the Shendarding family. Their adopted residence was Thob-gyal. It is for thie 
reason that the late Grand Lama was considered as the patron lord of Shendatding monastery. 
Some disaffected Tibetans used to ridicule the Grand Lama by calling him the offspring 
of Pou heretics. 

Formerly there was a Pon temple, called Darding Sergo Thamo, on the sile where Shen- 
darding monastery now stands. It was erected by a celebrated Pon high priest, called 
Yeshe Lodoi, several hundred years hefore the building of Tashi-Ihunpo by Gedundib ‘The 
castle-like residence Gong) of the high priests of Darding templo existed to its west. the ruins 
of which even now exist. The Jingar Mongols eacked tho monastery in tho 17th century 
A.D. and demolished the chapel, when the Pon high priest wes compelled to conceal the 
raored treasures and Pon en ures written in silver on dark blue tablets in the deop recesses 
of a rock cavern. It is for this reason that they are now in o confused state. The church 
funiture and other requisites of worship which now exist iu the monaslery are of very aucient 
date, having been acquired by the Pon high priests of old. Among these the most remarkable 
are the huge tambourines (shang), and gigantic cymbals mado of the finest bell-metal, the 
paintings of the seven heroic saints, Pao rab Dan, numerous old tapestries, severo! volumes 
of Pon scriptures written in silver and gold on thick, well-beaten, dark blue paste-bonrds, 
In the monastery of Rigval Wootse which was founded by Sheu Nima Gyaé-(shan, there are 
now 80 tapas. About ‘00 years ago this monastery was in a Aourishing condition, when 
ite strength wos considerable and its external and internal discipline remarkable. At present 
there are two seclions of monks in the monastery, viz.— 


(1) Bod-kham-tshan, or Tibetan association. 
(2) Khompao-kham-tehon, or Kham association. 


The number of monks in the latter isa little larger than in the former. There is 
one om-je (priest) for the grand congregation, two chhor-thim (discipliners), two gekoi (church 
director), two chifer (general manager), and two kufer (chapel-keepers). LEnch association 
has its own om-je. The roof of the grand hall of the congregation is supported by 42 pillars, 
posted six feet apart. The cost of entertaining the congregated monks is five faxkas each 
time. There is no restriction or limitaliou to the quantity of butter or incense-sticks 
which pilgrime wish to burn inside the temple. hile conducting service the monks 
dress themselves like the Gelugpa monks of Tashi-lhunpo. They wear tall, mitre-shaped 
yellow caps on their heads and a yellow cloak to cover their bodies. The ordained monks 
hang the chhub-tuy, or the badge of celibacy, from their waist-bands like the Buddhist 
monks, and wear red serge boots. They aro not permitted to wear anything that is 
coloured blue, green, black, or white. During their residence at the monastery they 
wear the church costumes, consisling of sham-thab (lower garment), tenga (upper 
jachet-like garment without sleeves), and red slender boots made according to the Pon fashion. 

hile entering the congregation hall for service, which takes place twice daily, and 
ocensiovally thrice, they leave their boots outside tho entrance. The cost of many-ja 
(tea service) ia mostly borne by the Shen-tshang family. Thero is a small land endowment 
anciently granted to the monastery for its maintenance, which, together with the proceeds 
from the donetions and subscriptions paid by tho lon community of Chang, maintains 
the monastery. 

The monks of the Kham association, numbering about 40 during the summer, annually 
go to conduct religious service in tho houses of Pon people in Chang. During the winter 
they remain in the monastery. At divine service the movks ere allowed to drink 
tea as much as they like. ‘There is no restriction here, as in the great Buddhist 
monasteries, regarding the number of cups of tea a man empties during the service. The 
church furniture, the images of deities, the silk hangings, and other church articles, are mostly 
of a superior kind. There are fino-looking chiorfens, mandang, and caiina round the 
Shendarding monastery, where no one is allowed to circumambulote from left to right, but 
every one is bound to walk round from right to left. When Ugyen interrogated tho learned 
priests about the reason of the custom of cireumambulating from right to lelt instead of from 
lee to right like the Buddhists, they replied that salutation, circumambulation, and the 
chanting of mantras being intended by the sages os processes to sanclily the body, epecch, 
and mind, they did not at all benefit tho divinity. It is therefore immaterial how ond 
which way one solutes ond circumambulates the sacred things; but og it is the established 
usage of the Pou community to cireumambulete from right to left, its continuity is desirable, 
there being no good iv changing it. ' 

Tho Lamas here ero divided into two eects, which slightly differ from cach other 
iu their vows. One is enlled Shen-tehanglug and the other Shen-taug-srdng-lug. In the 
latter sect one may take vows at the sixtieth year of his age, while in the former one must 
take the vows of abstinence and piety as acon as he has finished his final clerical examiuations. 
The high priest, Je-Khadub Rin-poobhe, whose real name is Yung-drung Gyo/-tsban, 
udministers vows and ordains monks. ne 

‘He is well versed in Pon eacred literature, rhetoric, versification, astrology, medicine, &e. 
He is possessed of some weallh. Tho rules of moral discipline, eallod tsa-yig, written on 
a broad sheet vf pasted daphne paper, were placed in a conspicuous place in the monastery. 
‘Whenever av ordsined monk was found guilty of violating the rules, ond partioularly Chose 
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The Ponpo are probably the original Shamans, who professed pure fetishism as their creed. 

Shenrab Mipo was the great patriarch of the Ponpo, who founded Shamaniam or 
Shenism (if we Anglicise the name after the founder’s name), 

Demon-worship is the principal part of the Ponpo religion. 

2nd and Ird Cuober.-The Chhyan-dso Kusho was very ill on account of his late exertions 
in riding to inspect the harvest near Jaye. Desides consumption he had another serious 
disenso. He once told me that the chief illness that mado his life miserablo was hernia. 
I promised 10 send him a ligature to fit his person. I took measurements of his limbs to 
order a ligature from Calcutta. 

On the following morning I sent Ugyen to Dong-tse to nek Punlo Kusho if he 
would accompany me to Sam-yea, as it was formerly proposed by him. Chhyan-dso Kusho, 
thongh laid oD called Gopon, the door-keeper of the castle, and asked if he could go 
with me to Lhokha for pilgrimage to Sam-yea and the sanctuaries of Yarlung. Gopon consented 
to accompany me. Ugyen returned in tho evening rather disappointed Then T wos sitting on 
tho roof of the castle. Punlo Kusho, he seid, was dissuaded by some wicked person from accom- 
poring me to Sam-yea. I wondered for a moment at this statement of Ugyen; for who could 

e my enemy at Dong-\6o, and particularly at the chtoide (monastery) ? He then, withdrawing 
into my room, whispered in my ears whal had transpired sinco I left Dong-tse. Wangda, the 
agsistant of Chyan-deo of Dong-tse, who lately went to ‘Tashirabgad with Phurehun » had heard 
many stories about us from the Yangma and Walang people. They told him that Waling 
Gopa and Gambu Samba, the two chief Nepalese frontier officers, had ordered Phurchung's 
arrest, or, if he happened to run away, to set a price on his head, dead or alive. They hod 
heard from the Yougma and Waldug men that Phurohung hod token a British employé to 
Tibet through the Nepalese passes agninst the express order of the Nepal Durbur. This was a 
very serious crime, fit only to be atoned for by the highest penalty. Wongda had heard that 
I was the British employé alluded to by them. On his return he hed communicated the news 
to Chhyan-dso Kusho, who was beginning to enterlain unfriendly ideas respecting us. Wangda, 
who drinks much, had also sprend the wildest news about us, which frightened Punlo Kusho 
very much. Ugyen snid that he was quite prepared to accompany me to Lhokha if I gave 
him an opportunity todo so. I thanked him for his kind offer. This news disturbed 
the tranquillity of mind I had hitherto been enjoying, and I became very anxious to ascertain 
the cause of the rumour—if Phurchung had not quarrelled with Wangda, or given him any 

rovocation. In the evening I obtained Chhyan-dso Kusho’s leave to proceed to ‘Iashi-lhunpo. 

@ begged me to accept from him a present of a pony, which I might toke with me 
to Tashi-lhunpo on the following day. 

4th October.—Alfter breakfast Ugyon and I started for Dong-tse. It waa seven in the 
moming, when the people were just commencing to reap, that I took leave of my friends 
et Gyang-khar, I asked Gopon to hold himeelf in readiness to start for Sam-yen with me. 
We reached Dong-tse at 11 om. ‘I'wo painters, under the superintendence of Kabchan 
Gope, were er gaged in Painting Buddhist scenes on the walls of Sengchhen’s new house. 

Ono of the painters, named Thobdan, who was oa native of Nilam, secretly told me 
that the Government of Nepal and Tibet were not on good terms. A collision between them 
was probable, in which case the pence of Tashi-lhuupo would be disturbed. I said that 
would not malter much, because the emperor of China would soon send a large army to fight 
the Nepalese. ‘‘Oh! sir,” added he “the emperor might gain a victory, but the armies on 
their way would demolish everything like flocks of locusts.” I asked him if there were 
ravages of locusts in Tibet. le replied:—“ Tibet ie unfortunalely subject to many 
calamitous visitations in that respect: sometimes locusts come up in thick swarms from the 
south ; when they do not come, hailstorms (sera) do much injury to both the seedlings and 
the corn ears,” ‘a begged mo to take him to Darjecling. In the evening Kahchan told 
me that Wangda, who isa silly man, was eprending very bad reports, which might bring 
trouble upon me. I said I cared little for Wangda's faleo and malicious reports, and that 
he ought not (o have credited them, 

5th October.—Paid our respects to Chhyan-deo Kusho, who cordially received us. Le 
did not allow us to leave Dong-tse that day, but entertained us with Ohinese dishes, of which 
he ia very fond. Te teld me that according to Wangda’s statemonts Phurchung would 
likely into trouble, as the Walting and Yangma people were on the look-out foe him, 
whom they considered a great scoundrel, I told him that Phurchung must have quarrelled 
with Wangda; that no one would be able to touch a hair of hie head as long asthe Vrefoct 
of Waltng monastery lived; ond that Kusho Tonga, one of tho most learned Lamas of 
Nepal, was a great patron of his. Chhyan-dso Kusho now ordered his servants to fetch sume 
provisione—barley-Hour, butter, soll, &e., for preventing tome, as he thought 1 would not 
return to Dong-teo any more. I placed in his hand o few rupees, begging him at the samo 
time to distribute them together with o scarf among his servants, who had served mo with 
readiness and zeal. Ile declined to accept them, but on my pressing him he called Penu 
and othera tosalute mein grateful acknowledgment of the rewards. I left a rupeo for 
Wangdo, who, I enid, was a good man, though he talked much nonsense. Then cordially 
exchanging fhooj-chhe (thug-je-chhe thanka) and sxthanging seurves, I returned to the chhoide 
(monastery) and packed up my traps to start for Tashi-lhunpo on the following morning. 

6th to Beh Uctober—Returned (o Tashi-lhunpo and remained engaged in workirg the 
lithograph-prees with tbe Minister. One dozen pictures of the different Buddhist 
deities were printed by the Minister and Ugyen Gya-tsho. I watched their work. I picked 
out some useful books and manuscripts from the library in order to send them to Darjecling. 
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Kusho Lhena, whose acquaintance I hod cultivated at Dong-tse, sent a young lynx, the 
Tibetan yee, for my acceptance. I received the gift with thanks. : 

9th October.—Kusho Tung-Yig Chhenpo having expressed a wish to see mo, I called 
and conversed at length with him on Tibetan and Sanskrit literature, particularly on 
vereification. Ile told me that Kusho Phendi Khangsar ond Mereh were excellent scholara. 
Tle gave me a dramatic work composed by one of his friends and small drama written 
b: fimneclt There were several singing-birds in the balcony of his house, which he had 
obtained from Lhokha, some of which looked like canaries. He promised to give me some if 
I undertook to send him a pair of main and several parrots in exchange. Le sent a letter to 
the Minister asking him to kindly send him the lithographic stone on which o Buddhist 

icture was drawn, in order to satisfy his curiosity about the dopar, or stone-press, Thia 
cing brought, I explained to him how manuscripta on transfer-paper ore transferred on to 
the clone, which gratified him very much. . 

Ugyen went to Narthang to order eome volumes of Kahgyur for me and printed n set of 
Yam (part of Kahgyur) volumes for hia own use. Ie did not moet with his old nequaintance, 
the parpon, or head printer, but arranged with the gekoi (superintendent) for tue booke. He 
presonted a piece of cotton drill of the value of ten rw to him to help him in the purchase 
ofthe Yam volumes. One complete cet, consisting of 16 volumes, was settled at 40 sangs. 

10th to 12th October.—Both Ugyen and I assisted the Minister in drawing dingrams with 
chalk pencils on the lithographio stones. This was found more convenient and ensy than the 
transfer-ink process. I pointed out to Ugyen tho dosirability of sending the plants and books 
to Darjeeling with the Lachung men, who would coon return to Sikkim ria Donknyn Pass. 
He understood that I wished him to return to Darjeeling. Io was, on the other haud, 
very anxious to accompany me to Lhokha. I told him that I was not certain of going to 
Lhokba presently. If I did go there 1 would either tako him with me or send him alone 
on ao wission to Sam-yea. 

1314 Octoher.—To-day, while we were all silting in the library room to commence litho- 
graphing, Nerpala enlered and said that the pao (hero), meaning Phurchung. was 
come. Ge Phurehung was rumoured to have been arrested or killed by the Waling 
frontier guards, his relurn was indeed & mirncle, so our friend Nerpala gave him the 
epithet of p+o. I was impatient to see him. The Minister called him to hie presence ond 
inquired of his health and the troubles he had experienced on the way. Ie said that he had 
met no difficullies on the way, and could have returned earlier if only Mr. Croft’s reply had 
reached him induetime. Among other things which Phurchung brought from India was a piece 
of very handsome carpet and a pair of shoes, both being the work of my wife, which she had 
sent for me. ‘ihese were very tempting things for the Minister, and perceiving his wish to 
possess them I at once presented them to him. He was delighted with the perfumeries and 
other things which Phurchung had brought from Indian, When the Minister left the room, 
Phurchung informed Ugyen of the cad intelligence of his unele’s death, which had takeu 

lace only three weeks ago. Thie threw him into deep mourning. Te bewailed the lose 
or a while lying down ou the floor, and then, reliring to a side room, he sat looking with 
heavy eyes on the ground and silently shed tears. I tried to console him, but in vain. The 
Minister very graciously consoled Lim, saying that death was a change which the very 
nature of our coustitution required, and that change may be for the better or for the worse: 
if there was no such thing, his uncle would not have vanished from this existence. 
“ Both you,” added the Minister, “and I will have to dio: why, thon, lament the departure of 
your aged uncle, who might now bave entered into a better existence Lhan his last ?” 

14th to 16th Oetoter.—We were now busy equipping Ugyen for his journey home- 
wards. IIo was to return to his native country, as matiers would there go wrong during 
his absence now that his two uncles were dead. He bought ten ynke at a cost of one 
hundred rupees, aud ten wooden pack-saddles for them ata total cost of ten rupece. 

The Lachung men agreed to buy the yaks at cost price if they orrived at their 
village in good condition. Notwithstanding his domestio difficulties, Ugyen begged to 
accompany me to Sam-yen, as he could thea have an opportunity of showing his usefulness 
to me. I advised him to return to Varjeeling, carrying my letters and things with him. 
The Deba of Gya-teho shar sent some of his yakmen to accompany Ugyen up to Khainba 
Jong. The yaks, I was told, were not easily manageable by outsiders. Those who 
have exporience in tending them, and know to whistle in a peouliar way, which the 

yake understand, could alone lend them across unknown cliffs an+l precipioes. Uygon 
had to start to-day, but aa the yakmen were not ready he went lo visit bis friend, the 
Bhutanese trader, postponing bis journey for to-morrow. 


CHAPTER VII. 


RETURN TO GYAN-TSE. 


Vth Octoher 1892.—Acoompanied by Phurchung, I left Tashi-lhunpo for Gya-tsho shar 
atl p.m Amala and Chehla received me very cordially. Deba Shika had gonetoe 
place near the Labrang dok in order to select some yaks for carrying our to Khamba- 
jong. His mother invited me to her presence, and warned me to be always cautious in 
dealing with the people of Lhokha, and to be on our guard against thieves and robbers on 
the way. She blessed me several limes that I might come back safely after a pleasant 
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journey ond lucky pilgrimage to the most ancient sanctuaries of Yarlung and Som-rea. 
{ presented her a scarf and a tanka, Reaching Pishi Mani Lhakhang, we refreshed 
ourselves with tea and eggs, sitting under the grateful shade of an aged poplar. Darley 
was being threshed out hero and there, and heaps of hay lay in the flat where we sat. 
The hostess, an elderly woman, being an old acquaintance of ours, regaled us with warm 
tea. At 2p.m. we set out for Tashigang, which wo reached at 4-30 p.m. Ang-putti 
received us wilh her usual hospitality. ‘e spent the night under her roof. 

18th October—After inking tea and a few lumps of pasted barley flour, we left 
Tashigang atl p.m., bidding good-bye to our good old namo Ang-putti. She presented 
me with a pair of kerag (essb} and o pair of /kamdo (garter) manufactured by herself 
for my use, with a request that I would pray before tho great emo (Lord Buddha) of 
Sem-yea for her welfare and health. The sun was now resplendent as ever, and the 
water of the Nyang-chhu was full, A hide-boat, propelled by two oars, and carrying 
a cargo of Indian goods belonging to certain Nepalese ‘traders, was proceeding 
towards Shiga-tse. ‘alking across several barley-fields, we met two villagers near the 
riverside. ‘They kindly pointed out to us the sb (ford) opposite the village of Nor-pu 
khyung-tee, where we casily crossed the stream, now somewhat rapid. Phurchung woded 
across it, carrying me on his back. Flooks of yellow-breasted wild swans were swim- 
ming in the water, and here and there some stately fong-fong (storks) were standin, 
in contemplative moode, but really on the sharp look out fcr fish. We now land 
on n wide pasture land called Ponam Singme natog, where herds of ynke and jos were 
grazing. alking sometimes on the margin of pools and confined nooks of the river, 
sometimes on its grassy banka, we reached the village of Pongong. Our way now 
traversed the steep rocky bank of the river, sometimes on the breaking edges, and at 
othors on the sand banks, overgrown with tults of sedge. Wo often met shepherd boys 
and girls tending sheep and yaks. Leaving Pongong we came to the village of Shobu, 
whence we proceeded lownrde the large village of Jongshar. LIlere several villagers 
sat surrounding a respectable official, probably the rent-collector, They were intent on 
accounts, and every one of them had a wooden bend ‘o count with. The scribe alone was 
furnished with a reed pen and a brass ink-pot. Ilis clean-looking yellow bokto (pagri) 
distinguished him from the rest, who looked ewarthy aud woro seoty pagris on their 
hends. I was told that most of the hamlets this side of the Nyang Chhu opposile 
Dong-tee belonged to Sawong hale. This news emboldened me, and I journeyed on 
with a light heart. The woy was not easy, and the aspect of the country rough and 
wild. e next passed by the villages of Tabu and Shynji Pendor. The villagers were 
engaged in threshing barley. While Phurchung wos engaged in conversation with some 
Gyagar Khamba traders, I rode on towards the village of Rinchhengang. The villages 
on this side of the Nyang chhu did not appear to be very prosperous, and the land, 
with few exceptions, could hardly bear comparison with the fertile fields situated on the 
ather side of tho Nyang chu. We then pnssed the villages of Tag-chhi. Khulu, and 
Yayegang. At the lust we observed several willow and poplar groves. We next came 
to ‘the village of Thugu, where Phurchung on eo former occasion had cultivated the 
acquaintance of one of Gyang-khar Chhyan-dso's Au/u (cousin sister). ‘Ihe lady had asked 
Phurchung to take me to hor house if I happened to pass by this village; so alighting 
at the gale of her castle-liko house we ascended a flight of steps which ended at tho 
baleony of the first floor. Two maid-servants conducted me to her presence. Seated 
on a Khamba fumshi (rug) she was pouring chheng from a jug into the cups of her 
guests. Iwas requested to sit on a rug at the lop of the row whero the guests were 
sitting and bad just commenced moistening their barley with tea. Seeing me dressed 
like a respoctable Lama, they saluted me in the usual Tibetan fashion. “After taking 
two cups of tea I refreshed myself with a cupful of chhang, when the lady also emptic 
a cup of ten. The guesta told me that they were mag-mi (soldiers) of Shiga-tse, and 
were going on leavo lo their homes in the uplands of Gynn-tso. Auswering some othors 
of my question they took leave of me, profusely thanking me by lifting wp their 
turbans. A village gentleman came ond ent on ono of the senls vacated by the mag. 
mi. One of these maid-servants brought a eouple of eggs for me and poured some 
eurds in my cup. ‘tho lady herself cut slices of mutton from an entire boiled leg, 
At the end of the luncheon she told me that she had heard about me from her cousin 
the Chhyan-dso}Kusho of Gyang-khar. She had long beon expecting me, and was excced- 
ingly delighted to see me now in her house. Ter illness wwas dyspepsia, She had 
rheumatic poins iu her knees and arms. As I had no medicines with mo that could 
bo useful to her, I promised to send her some from Gyun-tse. I however, felt bor 
pulse, when an old man silting near also extended his hands towards me Jor exami- 
nation. Tho old lady, who was apparently upwards of 60 yenrs in age, with teara in 
her eyes, entreated me, while taking leave of her, not to forget to send the promised 
medicine. It was past 2 in the afternoon when we resumed our journey. We passed 
extensive groves where the villagers resort for picnics, which reminded me of the 
beautiful poplar groves I had seeu in the neighbourhood of ‘Tashi-Ihuupo. Passing 
through he villages of Khangda, Shyawirugang. Thondoi, and Chego we reached 
Mora, beyond which Iny the picturesque town of Gyan-tse, with numerous monasteries 
perching ‘in tho uplands and mountaiu tops, which formed the background. The sunset 
at Mora was most exquisite and glorious. The array of clouds running in variegated 
oolours, tho delicious breeze, the Dhazing horizon in the west, the sumbre hills behind 
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(he Tse-chan monastery, and the pellucid stream below, ented a scene of indescribable 
beauty, At dusk we arrived at the galeway of Gyang-khar castle, where I was met by 
the mechan, who conducted me to Chhyan-dso Kusho’s presence. He gave an account 
of the course of his illness, and begged me to take tea and afterwarde dinner with him. 

19th October.—I occupied the principal room, in which I bad accommodation on a 
former occasion. Kusho Tamdinla and his wife wero ever altentive to make me 
comfortable. The former, who was much addicted to chhang, dined with me. In the 
afternoon I walked up to the roof to witness the threshing of the barley, a business 
in which the villagers wero merrily engaged. Their songs were melodious, and the 
balmy evening with o refreshing breeze poured (hem on my ears. ‘Ihe throshing was 
done by a uumber of jo, wilh their mouths covered by wicker caps, treading on the 
ears spread on a flat floor. Two boys watched them from going out of their regular 
rounds. A number of ponies, called magta (war ponies, probably reserved for commis- 
sariat purposes), were confined in the stalls round the courtyard. Their neighing and 
kicking were o great vuisance to the inmates of the castle. 

20th October.—Chhyan-dso Kusho presented me with a poshteen, a China coat, and 
a trouser, all lined with excellent lamb skins. I was told that tho skins were supplied 
by the shepherds of Sawang Phala. Last year aloul 2,000 sheep died for want of 
pasture in the beginning of spring. The skins of the still-born lambs, though very 
small, are prized by the Chinese. ‘Ihe Tibetans genorally use the skins of the new-born 
or grown-up lambs. I asked Chhyan-dso Kusho if the skins which lined the poshteen 
were oblaived from lambs that had been killed. He told me that they were from 
dead Inmbs, and consequently inferior to these obtained from slaughtered lambs. 

Gopon, whose services were lent to me by the Chhyan-dso, reported himself ready 
for the journey, his nando poon, the muleteer of Phala, baving just arrived from Shige-tse. 
Both Gopon ond Sonam, the muleleer, have by agreement between themeelves been 
living together with ono wife, whom the former had married. Sonam, being youthful 
and handsome, wos more liked by her, although she never slighted Gopon. She was 
Gopon’s during Sonam’s absence. These two co-partners of the same wile addressed 
each other as namo poon {joint brothers), Gopon told me that he was never jealous of 
Sonam, and thet Sonam regarded him os his elder brother. The thought of separation, 
he said, was most painful to him. This was somewhat evident from his conversation, 
He inquisitively asked me to give him an idea of the extent of our intended pilgrimage, 
and if we would not return to Gyan-tse after two or three weeka’ absence. I told 
him that es he would be our guide, the sooner he took us to Lho-ne (southern eanc- 
tuaries) the Letter it would be for him, os he would be sure of coming back earlier. 

In the morning, aller tea, I guve o dose of cough mixture to Chhyan-dso Kusho, 
who wos very bad with cough. At noon, after breakfast, while I was sitting reclining 
on my blankete, he came for a chat with moe. THe said that he had spent a large 
amount of money in preparing his picture the Shambhalai Koipa (the design of the 
superb mansion of Shambhala), which he iutended to present to his kind master, Sawang 
Vhola. I advised him to keep it in his own possession during his lifetime, and to 
bequeath it to Phala at the time of his death. He regretted that Kusho Sengchhen 
Atin-pocbhe had not seen it, because he could not go to Dong-tee on account of ill 
health. I suggested to him the necessity of gelling it consecrated by the hand of euch 
a pious Lama as Seng chhen. He begged mo to take it with me to my friend for 
consecration when I returned to Dong-tee. Ilo then, in course of conversation, 
narrated some fables from one of the worke of Nagarjuna, called “Kevusothig,’ which 
he had committed to memory. He also repeated some moral soyings and recited a 
story beginning with the verse— 

“ Talk not of others’ faults : 
‘When others’ faults you seek, 
Know that you have many more, 
As iu a fox and woman of yore.” 


In ancient time the wife of a housebolder eloped with a stranger. While runnin 
amey to a distant place with her lover, she was waylaid, The robbers heving stripped her o 
all ber clothes ard ornaments, she was obliged to walk naked for eome distance, until 
the came to a palm-tree, when she covered her person with @ palm leaf. Sho observed a fox 
running along a rivulet close by with a piece of flesh in his mouth. ‘I'his fox, seeing a fish 
that had leaped up above the surface of the water, was tempted to catch it. Sc he lett 
the flesh on the margin of the river, and it was immediately picked up by a raven, The Ash 
dived into the water, leaving ihe poor fox to regret his lot. 
i ‘The woman being somewhat amused at the discomfiture of the fox, derisively addressed 
im— 

* The meat frem thy mouth a raven snatched, 

‘The coveted fish to the deep has run, 

‘What for this wey and that way dost thou look ?” 
The fox made the following reply :— 


“ Leaving your husband with a stranger do you run away P 
In the way your jewels the robbers stole, 

Now with @ palm leaf do you your chame conceal P 

Your Crees is gone—look to yourself, 0 fool!” 
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Tn tho evening after supper Chhyan-dso Kusho with his wife Pa-chha came to my 
room. He sent for Gopon and bade him serve me well, not drink wine without my 
ermiesion, and bring me back safe from Yul Lhokha. The old lady, Pa-chha, entrented 
oth Gopon and Phurchung not to indulge themselves in wine, ag that would give much 
annoyance to me. Kusho Tamdin now entered the room and placed some articles of 
provision, such as burley flour of tho best quality, butter, multon, chhoorah, (dried 
milk), ping, &e., in front of my seat. The Chhyan-dso then presented me a scarf, and 
hegged me to accept the provisions, although they were not sufficient for the journcy, 
and ho wos aware that I could not now conveniently carry them for want of convey- 
ance. He also said that I could take his waéa—the black pony—for my uso. Kusho 
Pa chha presented me with a handful of silver coins, which I declined with thanks. 
After copious exohange of compliments, Chhyan-deo Kusho and his party left my room, 
when I wrapped myself with my blankets and thought on the pleasing prospeote of 
the fulfilment of a loug-cherished desire. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


JOURNEY TOWARDS SAM-YEA. 


Qat October.—To-day being the ninth of the ninth month was considered auspicious 
for storting on a journey. After tea at 7 a m. we started for Sam-yea. Chhyan-dso Kusho, 
his wife, son-in-law, and daughter walked to the gale of the castle; the first two 
helped mo in mounting the pony. Gvpon’s wife with his sister followed us to some 
distance, carrying a jug of wive and some barley flour. On reaching the junction of 
two roads nesr Gopon’s house, I was asked to dismount from my pony in order to 
drink the farewell-wine. Gopon’s wife said a sort of grace and threw barley four upon 
us all. Then pouring wine in china cups she placed them before us and implored the 
gods to bring ber old husband to her side again to drink wino with her at the happy 
termination of our pilgrimage. I returned the searf to her with a faika. We passed 
several villages situated on terrace flats on tho high bauks of the Nyang-chhu. We 
breakfasted at Jewa, and reached the village of Gyaridong at 3 p.m., where we atopped 
in the house of a shephent. 

22nd Getober.—Resumed our journey at 4 a.m., after wrapping myself carefully 
with warm clothes and covering my head with a ‘asta (fox skin) hat. Our way lay 
along tho right bank of the Nyang-chhu. The cold was very severe, and my extremities 
were freezing. We reached Gobshi at daybrenk. Then passing Khyung-Gonpa and the 
villages of Go-chye, Salagang, Shetoi, Longma, we halted for breakfast in the compound 
of a rich householder of Tesar. On the way we met several Tibetan traders from 
Sam-yea carrying wool, blankets, and ponies to sell at Darjeeling. The country is 
filled’ with ealtle, ond the harvest, now partly reaped, was evidently a plentiful one. 
We saw from o distance a boy of about 13 walking on all fours like a monkey. We 
at first took him for such, but on coming near we were surprised to find our mistuke, 
The poor creature naturally went on all fours with the agility of » monkey. People 
who passed him pelled stones at him, more out of superstition than to annoy him, 
culling it a fefan (ill omen, and spitting at the very sight. Phurchung desoribed a 
similar deformity which he had seen at Kirong. At 1 p.m., crossing the stone bridge 
over the Nyang-cbhu, we passed the villoge of Ralung. Conversing with Gopon about 
the history of the Dukpa echool, of which Ralung monestery was the principal seat, I 
rode on along the flat bank of the Nyang-chhu, In one place we sow a man skinning 
the legs and neck of the carcass of a pony on which doge and vultures were hovorin, 
and feasting. A villager passing by told us that the pony, which its owner ref 
to sell at 120 sreng at Halung, had euddenly died at this place of some disease. Wo 
were stariled at this newe, nnd lest our ponies might catch any infection quickened 
our pace. Riding a couple of miles further on we reached the south-eastern edge of the 
lofty plateau of Omathang, which is overhung on the north and east by the Noijin 
Kangeeang and his /onpo (ministers), all atanding majestically with their uplifted hoary 
heads piercing the ekies. ‘Che uniform autumn lint of this vast and elevated platform, 
the gurgling streamlets which intersected it, the sombre smoky tents which announced 
the residence of dokpa (herdemen), and above all the majestic suow-clad mountains 
which skirted it, presented a most imposing scenery. The luxuriant pasture, now turnin 
brownish yellow, reminded me of the puetic description of the plains of Arcadia. e 
passed many a streamlet which flowed to the Nyang-chhu. Starting fom the glaciers 
of Noijin, our route lay between Noijin and Bomdongla, as we could discern it from 
6 distance. We heard the tinkling of bells, which announced the coming and going 
of different dokpa caravans. Avviding the caravan track, we took the shepherd’s track 
which is a short cut to the pass. We passed several dokya tents, often having to keep 
the fierce mastiffs off by our whips. . 

At 4 p.m. we reached Gomathong, a solitary dokpa village, situnted in the gap between 
Noijin and Jyomdong at the ontrnnce of the Kharula Poss. Crossing the bridge over the 
stream, now ewollen into a torrent, we entered a stoue-dyked enclosure. ‘The namo, who was 
an acquaintance of Gopon, very kindly secommodated us in a room of her house, which, 
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being constructed of loose stones piled irregularly, resembled a coll. The floor, which was 
very uneven, was presenlly covered with @ goat-hair rug and some Heece. Gopon ond 
Phurehung soon Vighted the hearth with the help of a gont-skin bellows and boiled a 
kettleful of tea. Refreshing myself with a cup, I came out in the yard, which was 
surrounded by dyked enclosures for yaks and ebeep. Several rills were flowing down 
with ao gentle murmur on to the floodod stream we had just crossed. Tho sky both 
above our head and towards Dsara wos unsulliod by the least trace of vapour. The 
steep rugged acelivities in the immediate vicinity of the village, the extended and 
receding precipices beyond them, the melting gliciers on their shoulders, and the cbill 
wind which swept everything before it, announced the extreme rigour of tho climate 
of this wild and inhospitable country. At suneet other travellera and caravans of 
donkeys and yaks arrived and halted for the night under the bare sky, in the dyked 
enclosures in front of our host’s hut. The cell which aecommodated me, though 
uneven on all sides and sheltered by a dilapidated roof of long and irregular salute 
slabs, was very warm and sheltered me from the ineclemencies of the weather, as, shortly 
afior when I had gone to bed, tho fury of the wind increused, which abating gave 
lace 10 muck sleet. Phurchung prepared me some rice and a little dusky tea. The 
latter was moat disngreeable, yet to preserve vitality I forced down copious patione of it. 
23rd October —Aloul an hour heforo sunrise I was awakened by Phurchung to 
Prepare myself for the journey. he surrounding mountains and valleve were all 
white with fresh snow, ‘The breezo was extremely chill and freezing. In the dim light 
of a lamp fed by butter, and kindly lent by the hospitable namo, I dressed myself and 
covered my head with the tevsia (fox skin hat). and tied a piece of red dooreh (Assam cloth) 
round my face. My pony being saddled I wes placed upon him by Phurchung, who then 
led bim by the halter. In spite of the warm lnmb-skin vestment my extremities began 
to freeze. 1 could searcely hold the bridle. We thon slowly journeyed on through 
the narrow glen of Kharula. The stream being frozen the ponies’ hoofs slided upon 
tho emooth surface of the ice. Wo left the donkey caravan which had started with 
us behind, passed several carnvan halts, and overtook other enravane and traders who 
had preceded us, Gopon conversed with many le on the way, and bonsted of the 
largeness of his acquaintance. Passing the Lubtse, after making tho usual Muaol 
(invocation of the mountein deity), we descended towards Deara valley, from which 
there runs a short and direct route to Ralung-phag. The Dsara stream gathered 
strength from fresh contributions as we descended. We passed two small bridges and 
some numerous herds of sheep and goals, ponies and donkeys, grazing on the grass 
side of the river. At 8 am. we met somo blind beggars, whom we dismissed with 
a few silver coins. My companion praised me much for this charity, and eaid thet 
it hed raised me higher in their estimation. This place, called Dsara-tean-tshur (or 
the nook of the cui, contains a small cell dedicated to tean or genii. It was here 
that a couple of years ago some travellers were killed by chagpas (brigands). Thia 
being o lonely, inaccessible locality, the chagpas select it for their hiding place. 
Passing Dsara-(san-tshur with feelings of dread and danger, we entered into the 
tortuous winding of this rugged aud gloomy valley, which passed, we began to see 
light os the glen widened. ‘ethen gol a peop into the table-land of Nangnr-tee, 
and descried the famous monostery of Samding, the late scene of my sufferings. Its 
white walls and sombre roofs could be distinctly seen. At about 10 a.m. wo arrived 
at the solitary and deserled village of Mhingle. Formerly, when Rbingla was pros- 
perous, there existed a small branch monastery of Samding here. It is now in ruins 
with the exception of a chhorten, which, having outlived the monastery for years, was 
pow also in ruins. In its neighbourhood there are heaps of other ruins, which indicate 
that Rhingla had once been o prosperous village. ‘I'he stones of the monastery are said 
to have been oblained from o ¢er or quarry, on account of which they are believed to 
be different from all ordinary stones used for building purposes. Al present there 
ia only one surviving family residing in a corner of the monastic house. ‘l'hey make 
pottery. The head of the family, an old man of about 60 or 70, was basking in 
the sun. He kindly gave us shelter under his roof. His two sons were engaged in 
turning pots. Gopon entered his kitchen aod prepared breakfast. ‘The Tibetans do vot 
use the potter’s wheel. ‘The sons of the old man employed @ concave wooden pan, 
on which pots were turned by being twirled with the Bova, During the rotation of 
tho pan with the pot the polter shaped the latter with o wooden knife, and some 
times with his fingers. Tho pete so turned are very strong and durable. I invited 
the old man to breakfast with us. He relished the phing and meat very much, and 
thanked me for the treat. Forage is very dear here, yet our host gave Gopon two 
basketsful containing about 10!b of hay for 2 ennas, Considering the old man to be 
trustworthy, we Ictt some of our heavy and less necessary things in his charge. We 
also left one bag full of barley flour, to serve us for provision during the returu 
journey. Alter giving suitable rowards to the host for hia kindness, we resumed our 
journey. At hingla the ronds from Kherula, Nangar-lse Jong, end Talung meet 
together. The Deara ohhu rising from Kharula empties itself in the Yamdo-tsho. Crossing 
the river near some terrace late used for barley oullivation, we ascended along the 
gentle slopes of a Ja (hill), some 500 io G00 fect above the village of Rhingta. 
Though the mountains were bleak and destitute of vegetation, yet the grassy plateau, on 
which they stood like enormous domes, yielded pasturage toe lerge number of hairy cattle, 
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The contrast between the elevated and the lower platforms of this lake country is most 
striking. The latler, which extended up to the margin of the lake, being covered with an 
extensive carpel of deep verdure, afforded refreshment to the eye, while the former, (he 
abodes only of vulture and kites, was of a most repulsive and inhospitable aspect. Tho 
inlets of the Yamdo lake from thie side wore also numerous. From a distance we saw 
the blue expanee of the great lake, extending far and wide into the distant mountain 
gaps and nooks. In the rocky oliffé and hills a few elumps of aged juniper and cedar 
nnd tufts of grass were visible. We passed by a walled enclosure, adjoining which there 
were some ruins. We wero told that this enclosure was solely used os a pony market, and 
that the annual bony fair of Talung formerly used to be held here. ‘There were many dok sheds, 
now deserted. probably owing to the shepherds and tho herdsmen having retired to moro 
fertile parts of the country. “We now found ourselves in a gravelly plain filled with scattered 
blocks of rock and boulders. The way, which threaded sometimes along the edge of the 
mountajus avd sometimes through tho middle of the plain, was very rough. I therefore rode 
very carofully. The village of Talung (country of ponies), which bas a hillock in its middle, 
from a distance presented a very imposing appearance. We arrived at this place at 5 p.m. A 
vastle-like monastery with painted windows and corner towers adorns its {op The village is 
large, contnining upwards of two hundred houses, scattered over the flat. At the foot of the 
central hill there is another monastery belonging to Sakya. The barley-fielda wero all stony 
and evidently elerile, Far behind were the dopa sheds. ‘Ihe yaks of the place appeared to be 
of good breed and large size. ‘Phe people, from the way they had cultivated the lands, seemed 
very industrious. This year’s crop had been much damaged by the frost and hailstorm of 
September. Tho villagera refusod us shelter in their houses, suspecting Phurchung to 
be a Diikpa (Bhutanese), The Bhutanese and the Sikkimeso are called Lhopa at this place, 
and are very much dreaded, as the Bhutanese often make raids on this place for plundering 
the villagers of their cattle and grains. The skies were filled with rain clouds, aud a 
slight shower fell. After making fruitless negotiations for securing our night's ehelter 
under a roofed house, at last wo came to the gate of the Sakyapa, monastery, where many 
monks, the elders of the village, and the villagers, including children and women, were 
standing in anxious expectation of the arrival of Je-tsun Kusho of Sakya, who was just 
returning from a pilgrimage to Monchhonag ond other places of the south. The band, 
consisting of hautboys, drums, and the gigantic trumpets (called Tung-chhen), was playing. 
Gopon winked at us not to epeak, so we kept quict, while he conversed with the villagera and 
eucceeded in convincing them that we were not Dakpas. A kind-hearled gefong (monk) con- 
ducted us to the interior of the monastery compound through a lofty doorway. Tho hall 
through which we passed was about 14 lo 15 feet wide and about 15 fect high. Here the 
spectators were drawn up in two rows, and the Lamas of the monastery, dressed in their 
church costumes, were present to receive their revered lady, Je-taun Kusho. The gelong 
eed 1c accommodate usin the house of one of his friends. ‘The xamo, though very 
good-natured, still suspected us of being bad men from Bhutan, but being repeatedly 
assured by Gopon that we were not Bhutanese, she accommodated us in an out-office where 
ponies are halted, and furnished us with good chhang. The stall was far from being 
comfortable; but since leaving Gyan-tse I had been a stranger to comforts. Phurchung gave 
me a wretched meal. I slept well amidst the clamour of the religious service occasioned 
by the arrival of Je-tsun Kusho. : 
24th October.—We resumed our journey 4 little before sunrise. The streamlots were 
frozen and the ponies elid several times on tho slippery ice; the wind was howling and 
extremely chill. My face, tightly bandaged with a piece of 4seam cloth, was well protected ; 
but my feet within the boots began to freeze, and I could hardly draw out my hands 
from inside the long sleeves of my lamb-skin veslment. There wero no villages uear 
the way. Far behind were the dokpa tents, whence the howling of mastiffs was 
alone heard. From this distance the village and the monastery of Talung were visible. 
After two hours’ journey we enme to the edge of the Yamdo lake, a nook of which we 
hod now almost doubled. We crossed the Shandung chhu inlet of Yamdo with much 
difficulty owing to its being frozen. The Shandung monastery and the valley for some 
time formed the only object of importance within view. The morning eun had lengthened 
the shadows of the cliffs that overhang the Yamdo ; 80 that we had to journey a long way 
under their shade, and could not enjoy the gevial rays of the sun. To add to the 
discomfort a very chill, unwelcomo trsess blew, freezing our extremities. We had a 
glimpse of the Chhongkhor monastery, which is noted for its supplying the whole of 
‘Tibet with a elnss of fantastic doncers called Achi Lhamo actors. Some of these pro- 
fessional players and dancers annually visit Darjeeling. This on Phurchung met with 
a lerge party of Achi Lhamo at Phogri on their way to Darjecling. As we came 
nearer we obtained fuller views of Chhongkhor monasiery, which commanded a singu- 
lor view, as it was situated like an eagle’s eyrie amidst the bleak and sombre cliffs of 
Yamdo. Passing along the circuitous margiu of another nook of the luke, we entered 
another broad valley with a streamin ils middle flowing towards the lake. The large 
village of Kivotag, 1 was told, wos in the interior side of Yamdo. After an hours 
ride we came within two miles of it. The plateau through which we now pnesed was 
several miles long avd broad. To our right we saw at a distance of eight or uive miles 
the rnins of Rivetag Jong. About a mile towards our right-hand side we were shown 
a place nenr a village where we could breakfast. Shortly passing tho villuge we crossed 
the Rivotag stream, after which we crossed asaddle-like eminence. Beyoud the latter 
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is a stream flowing lo Yomdo, on the banks of which we halted for breakfast. This 
was a grassy pateh of ground filled with cavities and mole bill, Phurehung prepared 
me o dish of boiled pling and mutton with rice. At 10 a.m. we resumed our journey. 

‘Wo were now ascending an undulating plateau. This rosc, as we proceeded, in succes- 
sive und reliring terraces, the undulations being in an ascending slope These were covored 
with grass, now yellowish at the approach of winter. Presently the tortuous winding of the 
Yamdo came in view as we ascended a gentle acclivity, An hour's rido brought us to 
the top of this ridge, which ran in a lateral direction from right to left till obstructed 
by the lake. From thie eminenco we saw the villages of Yurnpo, Kegutag, situated on 
the side of the Iako, end Khydn-po Do. The country, though very thinly populated, 
yields extensive pastures, as could be judged from the healthy appearance of the numer- 
ous eattle—yaks, sheep, goats, and donkoys—graziug here and there. At 3 pm. we 
saw a@ man coming towarde us at a swift pace. Gopon acensted him, and after a short 
conversation found him to be his friend’s sun. As the man was going on urgent business 
to hia house ot Rivotng, he said be could not come back to Shari in the evening, but 
bog; us to pasa the night at the house of his father-in-law, who wos the richest man 
at Shari. Riding slowly down o gentle slope, we came to a flat dip, where wo met u 
shepherd tonding about three to four hundred sheep. He saluted mo aud pointed out 
to ue tho village of Shari, situnted on the leo side of o ridge standing between 
Yamdo and a small roundish lake about eight miles in circumference. The margin 
of thie fresh-water Inke aod tho slopes on all sides wero coverod with excellent pasture, 
on which a number of onttle were grazing. while the lake itself abounded with wild 
ducks and ewane besides other water-fowl, all of which would have been very tempting 
objecte for sportsmen. The village of Shari, which commands an excellent view of the 
smaller lake, being situated on the eminence on its bank, contained two rich families, 
the huts of whose serfa were ecaltered round their spacious houses. A long and well- 
repaired mandang with a pretly chhorfen near it formed the frontage. Alighted nvar 
the chhorten, I eat on ile plinth, and sent Gopoa to negotiate for our night's 
accommodation. Lis acquaintance, who wos unwell, was afraid of recoiving us in his 
house, evidently from apprehension of small-pox. Gopon, however, after much entreaty, 
obtained his leave for our occupying the mani thakhang (temple of the prayer-wheel), 
and a maid-servant with a keltleful of tea oame to conduct us to it. The mani thakhong 
was o pretty turret-like stone house, mensuring 8° by 10° inside with a small spire 
rising from (he middle of its flat roof. Its outside was decorated with a dusky red 
cornice, aud the stonea of its buuded walla were painted with Buddhiat figures, so it 
presented an inviting appearance, On entering I was recoived by o grey-headed man, 
and a table was placed before me and tea poured in @ china cup for my refreshment. 
The centre of the room was occupied by a mani oylinder about three feet in diameter 
and six feet high. Its outside was covered with dharinés in Lan-tsa (ancient Sanskrit) 
characters and the ever-present ov mani pame hum. I spread my rug lo the onst of 
the wheel, and accommodated myself in a space about three feet wide. The old mau, 
whose sole occupation was to turn the prayer-wheel, had hia bed at the opposite side. 
The floor was good and remarkably olean; the walle were painted, containing basso- 
relievo figures from the Buddhist pantheon. There was no forage nor gram for our 

ones, Phurchung cooked for me, end Gopon, ofter regaling himself with several 

tiles of chang, wont to sleep on the lawn-like margin of the lake, tethering the 
penis to graze in the pasture. His friend had assured him that our ponies would not 

je removed by anybody during the night ‘Lhe wind blew rather strongly during the 
Gret part of the night. I gave some rice ond tea to the old man, who, cousidoring 
mo a sacred personage, prostrated himself several times, though I vainly tried to explain 
to him that being a layman I did not deserve such homoge from anybody. When he 
came to receivo my chhyag-uny (benediction), I told him that I was no incarnate being, 
and consequently could net place my prlme on his grey head, but being equally subject 
to misery like himself, I could touch his forehead with mine os a token of sympathy 
with him as @ brother man. I also pointed out to him the bands of Pemajungne, the 
aint, where he oould apply his forehead for benediction, But this only impressed him 
with still more pious feelings, and he called sumo of his acquaintances—a few shep- 
herds—to prostrate themselves before me, which they did. The old man lold us of tho 
condition of the monastery of Shari Gonsar, situnted on the top of a hill behind the 
village, aud also of the village where we ought to halt next day. I passed the night 
very comfortably. 

25th October.—I awoko early in the morning, absut 4 a.m., refreshed and in good 
spirits. The ponies saddled, we started for Kbamedo, our next stage. ‘The wind began 
to blow afresh with much fury, and the chill wos simply tormenting. My body, 
though well protected by lamb skins, could not escape tho penetrating offecta of tho 
cold, and began to freeze. Alter crossing two large inlets of the Yamuo, we came to 
a nook of the great lake. While traversing the little promontory overhanging this 
nook, we met a woman of about 40 cutting wild plants resembling brushwood. Tho 
cold was so severe that we could hardly bring out our hands from within the fur 
eleeves, yet the woman was doing her work as if it was a summer morning with her, 
The nook passed, we came to a solilary village with three or jour huts belonging to two 
dokpa families. Some yaks were grazing on the margin of the lake, which here pre- 
sented o very desolate and solitary uppearance. Some poirted rocks interposed here and 
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there. This passed, we crossed a emall éa (hill) and descended towards another take 
which, with its grassy flat shores and the undulating slopes above them. looked very 
tovely and cheering. The dark bluc expanse of water, now ruffled by the wind, roso in 
gentle waves. This was the Inke Rombujo, which is fed by a few inlets, Our way 
partly lay along the dried margin of tho lake, which was sandy, and partly in grassy 
paths above the highest water mark. We passed a caravan of yaks and donkeys 
carrying heaps of fuel, consisting of fragrant weeds and some wood. After o slow 
ride of two hours along the margin of this lake and a flat valley beyond it, wo enterei 
into a gorge, from which we had gtimose of the Yamdo Inke. Here there are two 
roads to Khamedo—one by the side of the great Inke, and tho other vid Melding village 
across the Lonagla Pass. I was told that th» lniter was rather difBeult on account of 
the steepness of the da. I, however, preferred the more difficult route, having been 
informed that I would have to use the saltish water of the Yamdo at breakfast if L 
wont by the easier one. Half on hour's rido from this gorge brought us to tho village 
of Meldng. [t was past 11 a.m. when I dismounted at the door of the gambu's (village 
headman) house. He received me with much politeness, and begged to know how he 
could servo us We bought chhany for our use and hay for our ponies. I preferred 
to sit in the yard, which was filled with oow dung, tho gambu's house being very low 
and the ceiling covered with soot, The nvdo’s brother sat near us and had a chat with 
Gupon about the Ampa’s movements, as oo/ag (service) was demanded from them. After 
breakfast we resumed our journey. intent upon reaching the next stage, which 
according to Gopou would he the village of Khamedo. Qur guide always sought places 
for halting whore he bad acquaintances; ao that sometimes wo halted after marching 
long distances, and sometimes after very short marches. Passinga dried-up water-course 
filled with boulders aud broken stcnes, we ascended the steep slope of Lonagla, also 
filled with splinters, rocks, and gravel. Thore were ovidently no pastures, but still o 
few yaks aud sheep were grazing at thie barren place. Gopon picked up some flinls 
and told ua that the village derived its name from the Mints, a3 we means ‘firo’ and 
dung © @ valley.” fence Melung is ‘fire-valley.’ The da was high, and our ponies 
were knocked up. From the village to the top of the Pass it was about a mile’s distance. 
The fa crossed, we entered another spacious and flat valley interseoled by sparkling 
brooks, On the slopes of the hills here juniper and other fragrant plants grow in 
abundance. The pasture for yaks and sheep were of luxuriant growth. The grass of 
this pleasant valley, now growing yellow, refreshed our oyes. There was a remark- 
able contrast in the appearanes of the opposite sidea of Louagla. Crossing the bonds 
of several tiny streams, and passing across the valley, we arrived at the village of Kha, 
where the men and women were engnged in threshing corn. Heaps of sheaves lay in 
their yards. We now found ourselves in an extensive open country, more resembling 
@ plain. As we procesded onward, we gaught a glimpse of some jong slanding on a 
distant ieolated peak. The valley was Glled with numerous villages. The villagers, 
intent on their work, did not care to inquire about us, but only now and thon 
stared at us with some curiosity. The dogs of this place were very fierce and poworful, 
and kept barking as long as we remained in their sight. Passing many houses on our 
left, and walking a distance of about a quarter of a mile, we entered tho largo villege 
of Khamedo, which stands on the flat slope of the ridge extending to the bavk of the 
village of Kha. At the entrance of the village there were several mandangs, Alter 
inquiring from several villagers where we could got accommodation for lhe night, we 
were puinted out tho house of one of the richest residents of the placo who usually 
received guests. Several seats made of slabs of marble were placed in the courls of 
their residences ag well as in the open ground. The houses of tho villagers were 
very good lovking, large and whitewashed. The barley stalks were stout and long. 
Gopon told me that some of these altar-like seats were made by potters and painted 
with lime. The villagers use these for basking in the sun. At 5 p.m. wo came to 
the gate of tho rich resident whose guest we were to be. Alter much knooking we 
succeeded in getting the door opened by an old woman, who, after inquiring what wo 
wanted, disappeared, After a while the nabo, an old man of nearly seventy, mado his 
appearance and showed us his stablo, where we could pass the night. It was on 
account of our guide's foolishness that we failed to get better accommodation hore, 
for he offered ouly to pay one funka as house-rent, whereas this miserly Inadlord 
askod for more. paid the nada (rent) immediutely, which pleased tho old man, who 
at my request supplied us with two stulfed seats aud a acreen. Tho lattor was very 
useful, as at tho time a etroug wiud blow ond we had no other protection against 
it, for the stables in Tibet are not like those in India: they are stalls open on three 
tides. When my rugs were spread and I took my seat os a respectable man, the nabo 
drew near and began to converse with me about the harvest which the people had 
just reaped. ‘the crop of thie year, he anid, waa damaged by the September Frost. 

‘e bought from him o phagri (sheep burut like a pig after slaughtering). ‘This 
yielded us very fat mutton. Our host was one of the richest men of the village, which 
contained upwards of a huadred families. His house is very large and surrounded by 
a wall with three gates. There were plonty of willow, juniper, ani other fragrant 
plants in this village. The juniper plant formed o part of their fuel, which chilly 
consisted of dried cattle dung. Though the stench waa somewhat offensive, yet tho 
Hoor being dry I did not feel that repulsion which the very mention of a Tibetan 
stable produces in my mind. 
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26th October.—I roso from bed at sunrise. Our miserly nabo came carly to take 
back from us the curlain and the fine articles which he had lent us. We parted with 
him after an exchange of polite expressions. He begged usto come to his house ou 
our way back. Wo resumed our journey at Gam. A villager joined us near tho 
precipitous rock which stands at the entrance of the village on this side. He 
proved @ pleasant companion for a few miles. We passed along the side of another 
small lake, and was shown the li village of Ling, the seat of the Jongpon of 
the Yamdo district. This fellow talked of certain orders that were received by the 
Jongpon of Ling from Lhasa to examine strangers travelling within his jurisdiction. 
Ho also eaid that similar orders were eontto Sam-yen. We crossed ‘two little streams 
with him by wading across them. When we came to the bank of a third elream, 
which wns the largest, he parted with us after showing us the rad (ford). My pony, 
in wading through the helf frozen river, once savk up to his knecs. Gopon extricated us with 
much exertion. The pony had several stumbles besides. We now entered the exten- 
sive (able-land of Karmoling, the Arcadia of Tibet. Here were grazing hundreds of 
ponies belonging to the Government of Lhasa. The head of the Government alablea 

as one of his establishments here. It took us several hours to cross a bend of this 

great pasture Freund. Ite brendth was ten to twelvo miles, but ils length appeared 
very great. ‘There wos no water in the several water-courses which intersected the 
ploin. In some of the elreamlets bulging crusts of ice were scon. We were very thirsty. 
At noon we arrived at the village of Shabshi, containing nive or ten familica. 

We cooked our breakfast in (he court of a poor woman’s house, filled with goats’ 
dung and some goate’ heir-bage, and hay. Our good namo kindly lent us some fire- 
wood. The object of our preferring dirty huts and stables in village to clean flate and 
river banke was that we got fucl, water, water-veasels, &c., from the hoste, which, as 
a rule, were included in the na/a (house-rent). The amo was a very well-behaved and 
obliging woman. Though very poor, she seemed to be in good spirits and cheerful. 
She bas three children by two joint husbands. We bought one-fourth of a sheep at 
one ¢anka from one of her neighbours, and some barley flour, of inferior quolity. 


PART II. 
NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY TO LHOKHA AND YARLUYG. 





CHAPTER I. 


WE CROSS THE TIIB-LA PASS. 


_ Arter breakfast we resumed our journey, As there were sovernl ways leading in 
different directions, our good namo kindly accompanied us a short distance to show us 
the way to Sam-yea, There were other villages scattered in this upland plain, which passed 
we came lo the little village of Tau-tha, situated at the foot of the fa we were about 
to ascend. Ascending a short distance, we came near somo well-constructed recluses’ 
cells, now empty. These from a distance appeared like some monastio establishments. 
Gopon showed to me the monastery, situated on o dome-shaped hill pear the lake, 
but half a mile off from this place. ‘Ihe ascent from here was very tiresome. But oll these 
fatigues vanished when the height pradually widening the horizon brought sublimer 
scenes to my enchanted eyes. I really thought that the view from the top of ‘Tbib-le 
the enowy country of Tibet, of her far-famed lake and river, and of on immenee congre- 

tion of enowy mountains which skirt on all sidea like silvery fringes, the vanishing 
ine of the dark blue sky in the horizon, cannot be equalled by the sceneries of the glorious 
Himalayan. ‘The numerous windings of this scorpion ‘ake, as Yamdo ia called, the numerous 
hills and mountains which they surround, and the waving line in the horizon where the 
snows of Noijin-Kangssang mingle with the blue summits of distant mountain ranges, were 
all visible from Thib-la. The valley of the deep and meandering Teniigpo, the dork pine 
forests which here and there broke the monotony of the bleak mountain scenery, and the 
snowy mounting of Lhobra, bore a striking contrast to the lake scenery on the other side. 
Both these defy description. Ou the southern flanks of this lofty Pass, which appeared 
to be more (han four thousand feet above the lake, a kind of broad-leafod plants, called 
yeshi kogo, grow. These do not attain much height, the stems of some being only four 
to five feet high. The dried leaves rustled as they were blowa by the wind. 

The wind indeed blew so very strongly that I found it difficult to stand. This 
inerensed the fatigues of this cxccodingly trying journey along the steep elopes of Thib-la. 
The downhill journey was worse than the uphill one. At 5 p.m. we arrived at the village 
of Thib. ‘hore are about 10 houses in this little village, oll clustered together and 
only separated from one another by narrow Innes and barley-felds. Heaps cf hay and 
unthreshed barley lined these little avenues. There were some willows of stunted growth 
in the village. We wero conducted to the house of a woll-to-do villager. The namo received 
us very kindly. One of her husbands was in the field reaping barley crop. Her elder 
husband was gone to Lhasa, We wero accommodated in the upper floor of her house 
which was epacious enough. A part of the house was under repair. The night wos ver: 
fine and the skies bright, and the little village with its whitewashed houses aud bleal 
fields were bleachd with moonlight. From the window of our lodging I could seo a 
number of villagers who were threshing barley with the help of yaks and jomos, Lhe 
villagers were singing merry sone and seemed to forget. the anxieties of life ot the 
aight of an abundant harvest. ‘hey were, in fact, a prosperous and well-to-do people. 
‘They told us that they paid their rents to the Lhnsa Government direct, ‘The Thib-la 
forme the boundary between Yumdo district and the provinco of Lhokha (southern part 
of the province of U). The Yamdo district is within the jurisdiction of Nangor-(se and 
Ling Jongpons, the former of the two being the more powerful People, during our journey 
ia tho Yamdo district, everywhere asked us about tho movements of the Ampa. Was 
he till ot Shiga-tee? They were evidently afraid of tho levy of taxes upon them to 

ay for the Ampo’s tour. This side of Thibla falls under the jurisdiction of Gongkar 
Tepe, whose two assistants (Zee-rungs from Lhosa and Dapung) administer Government 
busivess here. They usually reside at Toi-Nawgyaling Jong. ‘Tho kind reception given 
to ua by the good namo of Thib was coneidered by Phurchung og an suspicious sign of 
our success in Lhokha. Wo gladly made a present of one éanka to our good hostess alter 
aying her accounts, and distributed a good quentily of cooked rice among her children, 
Iusbord, and servants. The villagers were busy with their work of treading and threshin, 
corn, and kept up their songs till midnight. The strange chorus produced by these rura) 
songe 68 it was carried on the breeze now blowing produced a very pleasant effeot on our ears, 
though it kept off eleep for a while from our tired eyes, . 

27th October.—Early iu the morning we resumed our journey, bidding good morning 
to the good hostess and her husband. We followed the meandering and downhill course 
of the ‘Lhib river. The valley wos Glled with willows, cypresses, junipers, and a epecies 
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of silter fr and brushwood. The way, though stony and rough, seemed pleasant on 
account of tho branching trees which touched our heads as we passed. Below the village 
at intervals there were chhortens and mandaugs, which we passed, as well os several ruius of 
villages, in most of which very old lofty slender walls were the prominent objects. We 
halted for breakfast bolow Perugonpa in a barley-field. Soveral yaks and jos were grazin 
on barley tufts near us. Collecling some fuel, Phurchung and Uopon prepared a good 
breakfast, which Gnished, we resumed our journey. We passed several caravans of yaks and 
donkeys. At 1 p.m. we arrived at the extensive calege of Toi Namgyal-ling. The 
Perugonps is a conveut with about 40 nuos. Gopon showed us the monastery of Chhoikhor- 
ling, situated on a distant hillock aud presenting a very imposing appoarance. The table land 
of Toi Nomgyal-ling, lying like an inclined triaagulor plane between two lateral ranges of 
hille which diverge towards ICideshor, was well cultivated. Tho river here wus very pretty, 
wilh its low banks overgrown with water-plants and lilies; smull fish were running in the 
pellucid stream which intersected the village to forlilise the fields, ‘Toi Nawgyal-ling 
18 more o town then village, and is celebrated for the manufacture of the finest serge and 
broadeloth. There were lofty branching trees here and there, which remiuded me of the 
ehady banyan-trees of India. Tal) poplar and walnut trees surrounded the spacious promises 
of many residente, Tho houses here wore well made, lwo or threo storyod, and surrounded 
by walle. We aleo passed soveral pools of water teeming with fish. The people everywhere 
were busy with the work of threshing barley aud bundling hay. We met parties of Iorpa 
with caravans of ladon yaks, bringing salt to these places from the north. At about 3 p.m. 
we passed by the monastery of ‘Toi Sooduling, o large Gelug-pa institution with about 500 
monks. It seemed to be in 2 flourishing condition from ils imposing appearance A monk 
of this monastery was procecding to Kideshor with two laden donkeys, and carrying a lance 
in his hand to purchase provision. Ho told us that the Lamas of Sooduling received hand- 
somo allowances from Dapung. Ile also told ue that a traveller about ten days ago, while 
crossing the /a situated to the cast of Kideshor, was robbed of hie pony and himself strangled. 
He warned us to be on our guard while crossing it, and not to slart loo early. When 
we arrived near the monastery of Dombu Chhoikhor, a Sakyapa establishment, he and his 
companion parted from us. A long and well-built mandany lined tho broad road of the town, 
running in front and opposite the wall of the monastery. ‘The images of one thousand past 
Buddhas were painted on the stone slabs of the mandaug, It was now past 5a.m, Though 
the journey was a stiff ono, our conversation with the gelong beguiled the fatigues of 
the way. ‘Kideshor is a small town with two jung situated lo the north of the town, which 
more resembles a fort than a magistrate’s court. ‘The lanes were narrow and lined with 
housea two to three sloreys high. The houses, built in old Tibetan atyle, appeared very 
strong, and the eople were evidently p1 rous. There were flower-gardene and groves, 
and in almost ah the houses we observed in the gate-ways, doors, and windows Hower- 
planis iu earthenware pota and vases. The ap nce of Kideshor from a distance ia 
somewhat imposing, but on a nearer approach tho charm vanishes. Thore are two fierpas 
in charge of the jong, who manage the publio business of the town and the neighbouring 
villages, They supervise the manufacture of the serge-broadeloth made to order for the 
two grand Lamas. The most important objects which invited our attention were the large 
and picturesque buildings of Dombu Chhoikhor monastery: its mandang and the collection 
of huge stumps of willow-trees, here called the siatam ashing, or the mourning tree, The 
spacious and walled grove extended behind and to the east of the monastery. The walls 
of the monastery, gacdy in the distance with stripes of blue and red painled on the out- 
ward face, on o nearer view were found to be broken and breached in several places. The 
ganjera (spires) of the monastery and the drum-like gilt domes glistened from a distances. 
There is on old monastery on the hill overhanging the town of Kidesbor. At 6 p.m., 
aller nogotialing with two or threo residents of the town, Gopon oblained accommodation 
for us in a miserable hut situated to the west and adjoining the wall of the grove. Though 
the hut was wretched, the nwmo, on old woman, was exceedingly hospitable. After 
dinner, which was also very bad, I went to bed and slept soundly. 

26th October. —In (he morning, guided by our obliging namo, alter crossing a few barley- 
fields and vegetable gardens, wo made our way across a sand bank of the Teaugpo. In some 
ie the sand was deop and damp. Sometimes we had to wade through these treacherous 

anke, which concealed under them deep pite and pools. Waves were formed on the 
quicksand, and in some pleces the retiring of the water was evident. Walking nearly two 
milesin two hours, we came to the margin of the mighty river where the ferry is. ‘T'wo tall 
monks of Dapung, carrying each a long kuife oud a spear, orrived siortly after wo had reaohed 
the ferry. It was very cold now, a chill breeze blew, and a heavy fog enveloped us all, sv as 
1o make the nearest object invisible. Gopon bawled out several times to call the boatmen 
to oring the shanpa «junk) ; the Dapung monks also tried at the top of their voices to rouse 
the boatmen on the other side of the river. We waited and waited till our bodies were 
chilled with the extremely chil! breeze of tho Tsangpo. Que of the monks lighted a fire 
to make the Dorjetag bontmen see Lhat we wero waiting for them. At 9 a.m., when the 
mist venished, the boat—a huge cumbrous alfair, wile, oars propelled by three women 
and (wo men— arrived. 

A hide-boat also came. Tho riyer, which was about half a mile broad here, was 
very deep according to the boatmen. The current was nol very strong. The women, 
us they Picpelled the oars, sang merry songs and appeared very jolly and cheerful. Landing 
at the Dorjetag gat, we paid tull to a monk toll-oolleotor at the rate of ove fauka per 
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pony and five kaymas (two 
Ee aullers, annas) for each man. 
of ingma ihe Torey bejonee fo ale monastery of Dorey we grotiaralion to the 
ctunpye willows. ‘This inetitafien wor ee bed hy toe yee : is one of the oldest 
fi : jon was’ sack ront of it, lined with 
seed ig ite near aby hee ‘ie wit te 
Dorjetag, died "30 mouthe ag then in a prespering See nown Ningma lama Pema 
Tarch lo. cms @ ago, and his re-embodi ne he incarnate lama, abb 
af 60 docthe ‘tt sulver tomb of the late peaters hee bas eee to have token lo ef 
which estends beyond Rita. Dorjetog is situated at the foot of i. tbe a ished at an expense 
of rock Iny in hugo conf yea. The hill appears extremely rocky fi, hill, the continuation of 
sronestery wuildinge.. & gured blocks scattered here and ther bleak, and craggy. Mnssea 
tiandange are vary ol a oa ese more secu Browing amidst these note age Poyond tke 
trees, such ae poplars ill ; ently dilapidated. An extensiv . ho chheurtens ond 
toworde Som-yea se willows, wal Inuts, &e., occupies the spree Tsing auove filled with different 
pf . 3 tween Uh i 
ee eilb ole ver Teangpo. Proceeding a f 1g bel he road loadin 
oa atecucee ts and treea, and tho sands of the ‘Teangpo pectin teats eniniey 
At 11 am. we balled Sar 
fi on the grassy plai . 
eee. ne we ame 7 ine ae Gan ci hel Se ieeikte ee eal Ehurehung 
eontung ne or fuel. This plot wae filled with ast, collecting some dried 
eaten and: {ho Te people mode use of fish manure to a rent bp pont ond ehells. _Gopon 
fo large quantities. V Epecies, being very bony, are rejected as ent. The large kinds are 
sage an me We enjoyed a very fine view of ihe as food, but used as manuro 
ranges vith flanks covered with snd rained by the wind. To See EE oie eee 
the kettle, Gopon, who is a nar Boundods.our views. Avil stor ean walle 
1 on, talkalive fellow, W hile: the ‘water: ras. boiling. { 
ieee Be encom custom of disposing of The dead bodes i ome stories. Nt the end ho 
can enter inte. it. It carefully packed in an earthenware as sone Sens nejdend 
ean enter into it is then kept in the store-room or pant ‘ooden vessel, so that no air 
toe eine iene where the child, was born tn Upper dibet the dead renee 
» Sheltered from the raj id. wi et the dead body i 
cannot, make such an cto, keep the dead bodies a Seta ty a turret. The poor, ‘who 
al het eee wit {he face skyward. Gopon shed tenrs i ree suspended from the ceilin 
h died eixteon yenr ago end which was sinilery dis lt ee 
dislance eye rood to Lhasa: through Chyela Pas qT ; 
Dorjetag oppeared ugh @ gorge belween two rocky hill. The aie way. for 8 (Boed 
eee oppeare very prelty and prosperous. Gopon told v e ra es to the enst of 
foe et gubrnty ed re volt, Sige Bei 
about two miles wo came to the ledge « At 12; o/clock sre reeumed  journe mat 
$ f . our journey. 
sea at yo ds a Pha "a mh 
J h etructer a. poked f the ri po. ‘any isolated block: 
like rocks, which from o distanc ge of the river, among which there wei stiff 
} 1 +L, Pak two cliff. 
is rather Ant. About a mile down ippeared likes buoys vin the gens 31h ve sl 
aT be annie - ¢ western bl 
Su lintel enon 1h eg bee ra 
id to ie se ad. 08 id. 
natural cavern thero. ere grooves oy annde maa fit for an ascetio’s cavern. oe 
recline with their faces northward. It - “alle Te Fors anpatien, who like >{0 sit on 
great omens In ond cutside of this rock one 1 pee chhen phurpe or the club of 
Be aoe va ne This formed ovr landmork es we proceeded to p of druge of wonderful 
oes tvo is of loose sand, where rank thorne nero towards Sam-yea. We now 
he on with much difficulty, and hed sometimes to a plenty. We waded through 
Precipices, somotimies descend 1o the margin of the river, Swit h Tooky. epure end bluly 
ro gravel. Here and there we passed by ota n uh ia filled with splintered 
wa green, with grass, Crossing (he eand banks sognen peo t the margin of which 
7 annel, which washed the rocky ledge of a bill range, rk {he margin of the main 
bare, e water mork being the line of tho débris of rock tr way threaded along its 
thie was @ most dificult ond dangerous passage for call strata. We were told that 
eae of the stream in atlon tng to dak potas on mid, fo: have 
{ narrow passages. Pro i it, We walked 
leasing a few yake carrying wool. Ss ise te ae Fe ree elt tradera 
aa jcondee site shade of o hide-boat kept erect by tee ree men were cooking food 
a jane. Abel oa wp beh th op account of the strong weee. het ae a 
0 » 
on their backe. yage towards Lhasa and Gongker Jong, whence they Sorry the este 
‘At 4-30 we arrived at the village of T i i 
from the uplend monastery - Te, reigets which coepies ae oat flat slope commencing 
poe overhanging thie triangular plateau is overhun; by ile eangpe:., Though the 
; nile it had a pleasing aspect on account of the thie 1. ork: Feoky. precipice: ou 
it. Gopon met o villager, @ clout young man, at the ent: yet the treea that cover 
2 pen Afler a short conversation he agreed to secommodat of the Millage, lending 
ES iciae mesil bie ee yard and walked towards tbe. chest o cee here 
mos luckily chained, i . cond court, whe! 
? y , in spile of the altempts of the master to 
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top il, made furiously towards us. We were then conducted to the principal house, 
which is new ond spacious. The namo received us at the door very coldly, and was 
very angry with her husband for taking us to the houso without her leave. We begged 
the namo nol to be cross wilh her husband, and apologised for her husband’s sheltenin 

ua for the night without her provious consent. She received ua very politely and soomed 
to be a very gond and well-behaved young woman. A high seat was sprend for me 
and excellent chtang was poured for me in a china cup. Iler husband offered me o 
bowl of barley four. Thanking him for hia kindness, Gopon opened our baga and set 
about preparing dinner. Doth the host and hostess were exceedingly obliging, and gave 
us the loan of all that we required. Wo bought from him some fish, and invited them 
to dine with us. I was taken for a great lama going on pilgrimage. We conversed on 
different topics, auch ag the harvest, the occupation of our host, wild animals, especially 
the snow leopard aud wolves, which spread havoc among the cattle of the villages. The 
principel pert of the house, which contains a chapel. was given to me, the namo and nabo 
with their children sleeping in the pantry. The xaho has two brothers, one of whom 
is a soldier and the other a trader. Tho sabo is a cultivator and keeps yaks, which 
he lels out to traders on hire. ‘Theso generally are tnken up to Dechen. After dinner 
some of the friends of our nado came to aeo him and kept up o long chat till midnight, 
much to our annoyance. 


CHAPTER II. 


VISIT TO SAM-YEA. 


20th Octuber.~ A little befora eunriee, bidding good-bye to our kind host, we 
resumed our journey. Our way lay across saud banks for miles, after which it traversed 
the rocky foot of a group of frowning clifls which roso towering immediatly over the 
river. ‘These are said to coutain many foot-printa of some enchanted mules and yak, 
and are looked upon by pilgrims with much awe and veneration, Our next atation 
was Sonkar, and the way thither waa acrosa sand mounds accumulated by the wind. 
Fortunalely there wos no wind this day, otherwise we would havo been much harassed, 
if not altogether buried in sand. At 9 am. wo renched the village of Sofikar, which 
etands on a fat filled with walnut, willow, peach, poplar, aud other trees, It was hero 
at Ssungkher (Sofkar) that prince Lhawafg, son of king Me-agtshom, was drowned by 
the treacherous design of the crafly chief of Nag. The unfortunate princo”possessod all 
the accomplishments, both of person and mind, bofitting royalty. His futher, failing to 
find for him a suilable match in all Tibet, at lost sent an ambassador with presenta to 
the imperial court of China lo negotiate the marriage of his son witlr the princess 
imperial, Kim shing Konjo (Wencheng!, The chief of Nag, who wished to marry his 
davghter to the prince, out of disappointment plotted agninet his life. Ilo gut some 
young men to sport with the prince at thie place, who tempted him to enter the water. 
One of the playmates gave a pull to.the prince, who felt headlong in the rushing 
stream, Which carried him awoy. When this sad event was reported. to the king, he 
was furious at the river and ordered the water of the epot to bo whipped by way of 
punishment. The demi-gode of the river ore said to have presented themselves before 
the king to expostulate against this unjust command. They addressed him:— Oh! 
king, the waters that carried down the prinoo have gone to Kongpo in their way to 
the eca; these have come later, nnd ore not guilty of the crime. Why thou whip 
them for others’ guilt? If you do not chastise them, but think well of us who preside 
over them, we shall show you many good omens.” It was for this reason that Seungkhar 
(Sofikar) is designated Ssungkhar (Sofkar) lhatag, i.e. of god’s omene. Tho groves and 
orchards in the neighbourhood are watered by epurkling streanlets coming from the hills 
behind to discharge their contents into tho ‘Teangpo. In the upland ie the monastery 
of Soiikar Dekilivg, close to which is tho road leading to Lhasa across Soikarla cid 
Dechen. Large quantities of timber are exported from this side towards Lhasa. Yaks 
are generally employed for sey re] logs to Decheu, whence they are carried 
to Lhasa in junks (shanpa) and hide-boats. We halted in @ willow vrove near the 
eottage of a poor villager, whose wife and sister wero engaged in threshing coru. There 
were shout 200 houses in this village with a pretty-looking monastery to ils north. A 
low wall surrounded the compound of our hosl, end adjoining it there was an extensive 
grove, where sevoral travellers were ccoking food and many hairy yaka resting on the 
sond. After breakfast I shaved myself. Some traders proceeding to Somyea with ponies 
and Inden yake passed us. The woy lay below the monastic building, the walle of 
which were neatly constructed. Gopon tuld me thot the monastery possessed good 
many images, and is in charge of a kwier, who daily oonducts servico in it before 
the Images of the Dharma palas and other spirits. From Sofkar up to Dehgynthan 
the way was very good end easy. From there the sand again prevailed to our great 
anneyance. Passing Dehgyathan we came to a flat country with tolerable vegetation 
We overlook o mon with his sou riding on two ponies and leading two tlonkeys, 
This man waa 6 shopkeeper of Tee-thang. Le conversed with us nbout the thom 
(market; of Tse-thang and the traffic of Lhasa. Ihe great eandy plain extending beyond 
Sam-yea, called Nagshu Chyema, extended before us. On one side the bi 


range of Lomda skirted this plain, aud our woy lay at ils foot. erties 


The spur which we 
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were now doubling conlained many chhortens, of which five were carved out of solid 
rock. These contained images of Duddbas. On our right we saw several isolated 
hillooks with fags fluttering on them. 

_At the turn of the road toward Sam-yes, where a epur of the range of Ssunkhar 
(Soiikar) terminates, there are several chtortens. Here king Thisrong Deu-tsan received 
the Indian Pandit Padma Sambhave. Tho Nifigmo Lamas eay that the king did not 
at first groet the saint revorentially, but when he saw flames issuing from the halo 
of glory round the sage’s head in all directions, he made obsisanco’ to him. It was 
to commemorate thie triumph of the great teacher over the illustrious monarch that 
these chhortens were constructed. ‘I'here ia a pretty temple on {he northern flank of 
this spur, which our companion pointed out (o us. It is surrounded by @ wall and 
provided with a small plittering domo. Thero is eaid to exist a bot spriog near the 
temple, in which king Thisrong used to bathe. The whole place is called ang-tsho. 
When we came opposito the temple we enjoyed a m nikoent view of the famed 
monastery of Sam-yea, to seo which it had been a dream of my life. Its fine gilt domes 
glittered in the sun with a yellow light tinged with green. I Guessed that thia was 
due to the viciuity of the blue tiles used in the roof. As wo a; proached the monastery 
{he view enlarged, and the magnificence and splendour of this unique specimen of 
Tibetan architecture ravished our eyes. When within a mile’s distance, we saw a small 
conical hillock on our right, on the top of which was a chhorfen with a flag. The view 
of Iaboiri, situated to the south-cast of Sam-yea, was nlso very good, though not at 
all like that of Potala, At 4 p.m. we crossed the sand bank which surrounds the outer 
wall of the monastery. ‘'here were some yaks and donkeys resting under a group 
of willow-trees, One or two men were walking about near them, probably to fetch 
fuel or water. We silenlly entered the monastory by the southern gute.” ‘Ihe wall 
was about ten fect high and decorated with chhorten-like epires constructed partly in 
the shape of Dorje. 

Passing by the southern street we came to the south-eastern comer, where there are 
eeveral small houses belonging to some Iay residents. In one of them resided the 
mother of Omje of Sam-yea, a Indy born at Tashi Gyau-tsa, near Tashi-lhunpo, whose 
acquaintanee Gopon had cultivated about twenty years ago. Coming to the dour of his 
acquaintance, he knocked at it and inquired if Tungmala was at home. Tungmala came 
out and at once recognising Gopon said “ Phebchiy"™—welcome to you. I waited a fow 
minutes outside, and when the chapel-room was cleared for me I was conducted inside 
and served with tea and chhang. Kuowing Sam-yea to be a great seat of the Ningwa 
school, I did not hesitate to refresh myself with a oup of chkeng, which was really 
delicious, or at least it appeared to be so on account of our fatigue. There was 
litle garden in front of the chapel, and different kinds of flowers were kept in earthen 

ts filled with sheep-dung manure. There were some singing-birds kept in two cages. 
fungmala behaved very politely towarde me, and pressed ime several times to take tea. 
She is a woman of some respectability; ahe wore silver aud turquoiso ornaments and 
amulets, Her head-dress wos different from the patig of Lhasa, and consisted of a cap 
resembling the head-dress of the deified sage Padma Sombhavn, She bad o necklace 
of big amber and corals, ‘Though upwards of 60 years of age, she possessed a strong 
constitution. Her son Omje could not have ntlained to his present position if he wag 
below 40, The climate appeared very delightful, tho sky continuing cloudless and bright. 
Phurchung waa now in a state of ecstacy, having come to the holiest of sanctuaries, 
and, above all, at a place were chung was exceedingly cheap and good. 

After tea, dressed in my Lama dress, I proceeded to tho central temple, called 
Wu-tse. The ovi-je sent ove of his dwiers to show me tho different chapels aud images 
of Sam-yea. Gopon carried a kettle of clarified butter, aud Phurchung a bundle of 
incense-sticks and scarves. We had small change with us to pay to the kuiere and door- 
keepers. When the great doors of the Dah-yah (colonnaded portien) were flung open, the 
gigantic images of the four terrific Dikapolas were the first objects that engrossed our 
attention. Those who have seen these images must freely declare that the idea of the 
fearful und hideous is the exclusive gilt of the Tibeten. Tho Indian and the Chiuese 
cannot approach them in the representation of the terrific. I inquired of the kujer 
where the. great library was. © soid he would take mo thero presently. F told him 
that if he took the trouble of showing me the Indian books which Atisha had seen 
when he visited Sam-yea io the frat cycle I would pay him a handsome reward. The 
kufer quietly aaid, * Kusho, the great library was unfortunately, fur want of moral merits 
in men and gods, consumed by fire about sixty yeora ago, and the present library 
contains booka of modern printing.” ‘Ihe disappointment which this information produced 
in my miud can bo better imagined than expressed. It was with an eurnest hope 
of recovering many lost volumes on tho history and religion of India that I undertook 
this journey to Lhokhe, The prospect of one day being ablo to present the civilised 
public with some unknown Sanskrit works on Buddhism had kept my mind buoyant 
during the {rying journey across the eternal snows. I then proceeded to carelully 
investigate the history of this famed monastery. The acoounte which I obtained from 
the official records of the monastery are presented below. A large part of Sem-yea 
has been buried under sand, and many temples and houses which existed in olden times 
cannot now be wen. People say that, according to @ certain prophecy left by Padma 
Sambhava, Sem-yea will one day be entirely buried under saud. One of the monasteries 
built by king Thisroug Deu-tsan is already helf 50. We then proceeded to visit the 
several chapels. Entering by the southern back door, we came to the “Tshog-khang,” or 
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ngrepation hall. The Talai (Dalai) Lame’s throne stood to the north-eastern corner of 
ihe ‘Ginpel of the Chovo, The eed image of Buddbo, which was brought from 
Magadha by king Thisrong Dou-tsan, was destroyed by fire, and the present one, whieh 
supplies its place, was constructed by Shapeh Pishi. “Then going round the chapel to 
walk round the image of Puddha, we saw the statues of the Sakya hierarchs, the image 
of Jampalyang, Tamdin, &. Ono by one we visited the images on the ground floor, 
which i¢ constructed alter the national Tibetan style: the windows prismoidal, the 
doorway in the Buddbistic etyle of ‘Libet, the congregation hall supported by pillars 
with fantastically carved capitals and the cornice peculiar to Tibet. To the north of 
the central image is eented on a lofty throne the image of tho first Tnlai Lama. 
The cight Sa-chhen (spiritual eons of Buddha, dressed in the costumes of ancient 
India) stood in half devotional ond half princely attitude on two sides of the 
central image. In tho first floor the images of Ayusmat, the Buddha of life, and a 
beautiful image of Buddhe, were tho priacipal objects of sanctity. In the third storey, 
covered by a gilt dome, ore the images of Du-sua-sangye (Dipankera, Shakya Simha, 
and Maitreya). Qn account of the numerous rivets used in joining the exceedingly 
narrow copper sheets of the roof it leaks in a hundred different places, and under 
evory leak a bowl is kept. Thero are about forty servants who watch the Wu-tee. 
We’ enjoyed an excellent view of the surrounding counlry from the top of tho 
dome. The view of the great Teangpo, which is very broad near Sam-yea and 
overhung by two ranges of lofty bleak mountains, was magnificent. We then visited 
the residence of the monke of Sam-yea in the two-storeyed stall of Wu-tee. In the 
inner side of the walle of taese stalls are painted historical illustrations, such nas tho 
origia of the Tibetans from a goblin mother aud monkey father: and how the numerous 
progeny of the patriarch monkey by the medicinal properties of wheat and barley, 
which they ate for subsistence, lost their tnils and much of their hair. The history 
of the foundation of Sam-yea, the state reception given to Shapeh Pishi, the lines of 
the Gyal-wa and Tashi Lamas, the monasterics of Sera, Dapung, Gahdan, and Tashi-lhunpo, 
togother with the city of Lhasa, which are painted on the walls, were explained to 
us by the kuier. Among the deities made of copper and gilt which wo were shown 
by the Awier, the following are the principal ones, viz, Dorje Semba, Vajra Sattava, 
Vajra Dhora, the five Dhyani Duddhes, Maitreya, Buddha, Tara, Haya Gribe, Bhairava, 
Sambhara, Vajra Varnhi_ (Dorje P! 9), Padma Sambhava, Tsongkbapa, the Sakya 
hierarehe, and firet Tolai Lama, We saw many pictures and tapestries hung on the 
walla of the monastery and the residence of the monks. 

30%k Ocfober.—After breakfast we visited the four /ings and the eight dingfens. I 
never omitted to twiet the numerous mani (prayer cylinders) fixed to emaller walle surrounding 
little temples in the way, and went from left to right to cireamambulate the monastery. 
In some of the smaller temples, which had evidently escaped the ravages of time and 
the wear ond tear of the weather, the life-size images of Indian pandits who visited 
Tibot in the eighth century of Christ were to be seen. I wns told that they were 
constructed under (the direction of Indian artists. In some of these temples I observed 
the Indian mode of arrangement of rooms and furniture. In the court of two of the 
walled premises there were dwarf bamboos and some other Indien shrubs. Alter visiting 
the chhorten karpo (white chaitya) we went outside the outer wall to see the temples 
built by king Thisrong Deu-tsan's wives. The southern temple is situated on a plot not 
et encroached upon by soud-storms. In arrangement and construction it is like the 

‘u-tse, the difference between it and these being only in size. On my return to our 
lodging the om-je begged me to dine with him. About seven Tibetans dined with us 
and the seat assigned to me was a little higher than the rest. The om-je introduced 
me to all of them as a stranger como from Aryavarta. Alter dinner, accompanied by 
Phurchung, I went to circumambulate the monastery by the inner road. Kung Chang- 
lochan, the only Tiboten chief who enjoys the high distinction of Kung, had come here 
ou pilgrimage. He was accompanied by his wile and second son and a number of 
retainers. His eldest son, the chief accountant of Lhasa, bad gone to Rudok, ia Upper 
Gar, when I was at Gyan-tse. 

Slst Oclober—Alter breakfast, at 8 a. m., accompanied by Gopon and Phurchung, 
we set out for visiting the famous cavern of Ubhimphu, where Padma Sambhava, 
Kamala Shila, and king Thierong Deu-tean, hed performed meditation. We left by the 
chief and enstern gate of Sam-yea and entered the lay town, which bas about a 
thousand residents. There are three or four Chinese ehops and about half a dozen 
Nepalese houses. The houses appeared well built, some of thom heving litile courts 
attached to them. For about five miles our way Iny through cultivated fields. 
We crossed a emall etream, eaid to have come from karla Pass, by a wooden 
bridge with much caution, as the planks of the bridge were not well fastened by nails. 
It was about 20 feet long and 6 feet brond. Passing this we rode along a hill, and 
then turning towards the left wo entered o cultivated valley dotted with villages. This 
passed wo ascended the Chbimphu bill for more thon a thousand feet. The mountains 
on either side wore field with pines and firs, The aspect of the country was woody 
and rough. We heard the warbling of birds and met many woodeutters, who told 
us that the country was filled with wild gonts, sheep, antelopes, and snow leopards. 
The sun was oppressire but our way occasionslly lay under shady bushes which 
overhung it. 

_ ,At 11 a.m. we reached the cavern. There were two kuiers, who received us ver 
kindly. Oue of them immediately brought a kettle of tea and begged us to refresl 
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ourselves with tea and barley. The temple is iwo-storeyed and flat-roofed. The ground 
floor covers a rock, underneath which there is a passage about 15 fect Jong and 6 feet 
broad. The height varied from 6 to 3 feet, Inside this natural cavern, caused by 
some crack in the rock, there ie a small chapel containing in the centre the immoge of 
Paoima Sambhava with a female attendant on oither side. In the upper floor Kamala 
Bhile, Shanta Rokehita, an Thisrong Deu-teon, were the most Prominent figures amidst 
@ bost of Buddhist deities, During our three hours’ stay at this place I_busied_myself 
in examining the books contained in the chapel. These were mostly later Ningma 
booke on religious service, At 2 o'clock we left Chhimphu and, lakinga different rond, 
came to Jempang Lhekhang (shrine), which contains the clay images of 22 jempang, 
or sanits of the Ningma school. ‘here were also tho images of the 16 Sthaviras 
{sages,) who sat surrounding o central image of Buddha. empang Lhakhang is a 
yellow building about 60 feet long and 30 feet broad. 

At about 9 o'clock we passed by tho temple of Chhim pou Naral, where, besides the 
images of Buddha and saints, were the life-size statues of king Me-ngtshom, his wile, 
the Chinese princess Kimshing Konjo, king Thisrong Deu-tsan, and is wives, IIere 
Me-agtshom married Kimshing Konjo, the intended bride of hia own son Lho-Wang 
‘Thie princess is said {0 have possessed a mirror having the wonderful property of 
reflecting the good and evil actions of men, besidca calling up images of unseen men 
and places at the wish of ils owner. In it she saw the exquisitely handsome person of 

rinco Lha-Wang, of Yorlung, who was accomplished in the ten chief virtues of tho 
uddhists. When on her way to Tibet, sho heard the end intelligence of Lha- Wang's 
death, brought by the messengera of king Me-agtshom. She consulted the mirror and 
found {hat her bridegroom's image was replaced by an old ugly-looking face. Not 
liking to go back to China without seeing (he country of her lost object of love, 
she came to Tibet and met the would-be father-in-law, who, charmed with her beauty, 
supplicated for her hand. The morringe took place at thia place, at the completion 
of which she accompanied her husband to Lhosn. 

I: wns in this ancient cavern that o copper inscription wos discovered in the reign 
of king Me-ogtehom, which contained the following prediction of king Sroug-tsan Gampo :— 

“During the reign of my descendant of the name of The-de, the sacred Buddhist 
religion will spread in Tibet, and people will be initiated in the doctrine of the Tatha- 
gala, They will shave their heads clean, wear ragged raiments sewn in many Patches, 
walk bare-footed, and forego all worldly pleasures. They will be pricsts of gods 
and men, and open the way of hoppineas and salvation to mavkind. They will be 
supported by the State under the auspices of my descendante.” 

King The-do-tsug-tan (Me-agtshom), thinking that his great ancestor alluded to 
him, eent a messenger to invite Pandit Guhaya and Buddha Shanti from Kailash 
mountain, but as they did not respond to the call the messenger returned to Tibet. 

After descending the hills we came to the flat country. After crossing the Gokarla 
stream wo visited three temples which are said to have been the residence of Indion 
pandits in ancient times. umerous pigeons were hovering over their roofs. With 
the exception of one or two watchmen and ao stray villager, I did not meet with 
anybody about theso threa temples. With groves of walnut and willow surroundin; 
them, they appeored more like hermitages than monasteries. At 5 p.m. wo returned 
to Sam-yea under a heavy shower of rain. At 6 short distanco from the eastern gate 
there ia a temple, where we were invited by Gopon's friend to atop a while for 
refreshment. Several respectable-looking men had assembled here to confer on some 
important social matter. Nobody told me what it was. In the evening we roturned 
to our lodging. 

let Nocember.—Alfter breakfast we again visited the Wu-tse and the /ings and the 
fingtens, In the afternoon wo visited the Gonkhang, the temple where offerings of 
wine are gonerally made to spirits. The privcipal room in the first floor of the 
Gonkbang was filled with spears, scimitare, sabres, matchlocks, conts-of-mail, and other 
military things, which are the favourite articles of the Dharma pales. We paid a few 
Tupees fo the assembled Lamas for the propitiation of the Gonpo Dharma pales. On 
our return from the Gonkhang I was shown the beautiful teraple of Behar and Noijin 
Chamara, whose particular duty is to guard tho great monastery agninst the mischis- 
vous influence of heretical and evil spirils. In the second storey of this fine temple 
is the soo-khang, where the breath of the departed ie deposited: for the brenth of a 
dying man is not allowed to wander about, but is carefully drawn into a jar 
onsecrated by mawtras for the purpose. At 3 p.m. some respectable-looking ‘Tibetans, 
riding on three ponies and leading some donkeys, arrived and wont to the thom, where 
they drank chtang in Tungmola’s shop. One of them was tho hend man of Lho. In 
the evening we went lor a walk round the monastery. In the several smaller temples 
and also in the bigger ones, we saw the images of one thousand Buddhas, the eight 
Sugata gods of medicine, the thirty-Ave Buddhas, the eighty Indian saints, the royal 
pedigree of the Shakyas, the paintings of tho Paochbea Lama Tsongkhopa, and his 
disciples, the Sakya hierarchs, the imperial dynasties of China, the cosmogony and 
theogony of the Buadbiets, &o. Paying Tungmala’s bills and making some presenta to 
‘ om-je, we packed our things to set out the follow‘ng morning for a journey to Densa 
thid. 
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CHAPTER III. 


ILISTORY OF SAM-YEA. 


Actranss Santa Raxsutra thus addressed the king :—‘‘ If it pleases your Majesty to 
build a Tsuglag-kbang (vihara), it shoald be conetructed after the model of the great 
temple of Odanta Puri of Mogadha. In ancient India the Tirthika adepts by some 
process of witcheralt used to obtain enchanted things, by means of which they could 
achieve wonders One of these was the process of turning on undecayed corpse into 
gold, and its tongue into a charmed golden sword. Once on a timo an adept of adhe, 
who, for want of qualified assistants, fniled in such @ work, proposed to @ clever Buddhist 
monk that if he relped him in cutting off the tongue of a dead body undergoin, 
such a process he would give the body to him turned into gold, contentiox himse 
only with the tongue. e also distinctly told him that if he failed to cut off its 
outstretched tongue at the third time of its apparent return to life, the dead body 
would (urn into o devil and eat him first and do immense mischief to the people 
of the country afterwards. When the adept tried the effioncy of hie charme upon it 
with {he u(most concentration of his inner force, the eyes of the corpso revolved and 
ihe hands moved as if life was restored to it. It then stretched its tongue out, 
when the Buddhist monk, seized with terror, withdrew himself; again the eyes revolved, 
the arms moved, and the tongue extended itself with a hideous yawn. This time too 
the monk shrank from his task. ‘When again it elretched its tongue, the monk. 
becoming desperate, cut it off. whereupon the tongue at once turned into golden 
sword of miraculous powers, and at the monk’s wish to ascend to the top of Sumern 
the sword carried bim thither whence he surveyed the world complete in all its parts. 
But true to his engagement with the Tirthika adept, he returned the enchanted 
tongue to him, contenting himsclf with the possession of the corpse, now turned into gold. 
With this treasure the monk built tae great monastory of Odante Puri in Magadha.” 

Relating this story to the king, Shanta Rakshila advised him to send for a model 
of that famed monastery of Magadha. The monerch accordingly sent for a medel to 
Aryaverta. In the year water-figer (called in Sanskrit subsakrita), king Thisrong 
Deu-tsan laid the foundation of this most celebrated sanctuary of Himavat by 
formally digging the ground with a golden axc. Tho land is said to have presented 
many auspicious omens, and the monastery, being built for the consummation of the 
moral merils of all living beings, wos called “ Mibgyur ilungrub Gteuglag Khang” 
(tho unchangeable vihara of accumulated perfection). Its three storeys being constructed 
in three different styles, it was called “Ssan-yang,” or the shrino of the triple style— 
Tibetan, Indian, and Chinese, which name was subsequently converted into the Tibetan 
name of Sam-yeo. On four sides of the ‘“ Wu-tse’” (central temple), and at a short 
distance from it, there are four temples constructed after the same model, but only 
smaller in size. Thess are, called Da gyur-Gyagarling ling (where the Sanskrit 
scriptures were translated into Tibetan), Du-dul Nag-pailing ihece tantras were taught). 
Arya-Balai ling ond Chambaling. 

Besides these there are the temples called Ni-daling (shrines of sun and moon) 
the four chhortens in the four corners of the monastery, and the smaller temples called 
Ling-ten-gye, eight smaller shrines, such as Tshangmavg, Keruling, Dag-chye, T’bhu- 
khanggling, T’h-tsa/-luwovg ling, &c. Outside the great cireular wall which surrounds the 
monostery to the south and south-west stand two magnificent temples built by the 

ueens Margyan Ssoh end Dossah Chyng Chhub-ma. These are called Khameum- 
angling and Gye gyaling. Two of the chhortens, called Chhorten Karpo (white chaityn) 
and Waypo (black), are generally visited by pilgrims. The former, also called chhorfen 
“Wai-bar” (the illuminated chaitya), contains mony ohapels inside it. ‘I'he latter 
which has only a closed cell inside, is not considered so important as the former. The 
outer wall, which is of a circular shape, is surmounted with numerous spires in the 
shape of chhortens. In the intervals of theeo spirea there are 108 largo chhortens 
which contain sacred relics. The four gates of the outer wall are provided with four 
towers, in which formerly there existed four movoliths with inscriptions on them. This 
great monastery, together with the three temples called Jomolingsum, was completed 
in the year _frekors: 

en the work of consecration was commenced by Acharya SI) i 

with the assistance of several other Indien pandits, for the MET Sal pes 
the monastery, Padma Sambhava invited the Dharma Pela Behar from the countr: 

of Bhata-hor or Bactria. But how far this great guardian deity succeeded in fulfil- 
ing the sage’s anticipations will appear from the history of the temple itself. Acharya 
Shanta Rakehita invited twelve Bhikshus from the famed monastery of Vikrama Shiva 
in Aryavarta to ossist him in diffusing Buddhism and introducing the ayatem of 
monkhood among the Tibetans. Seven ‘libetans, called Sunmi médun, first took the 
vows of monkhood. He also invited the philosopher Kamala Shila from Vikrama shil 

who after vanquiching Hoshaog Mahayana in a religious controversy commevced the 
work of tranelating the Buddhist scriptures, which were written in Sanekrit. The 
immaculate doctrine and its pure theories being taught in the land of Himavat by 
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these erudite [ndian professors of Buddhism, an important era in the religious ond 
social history of Tibet wos opened. King Thisrong gave every encouragement to the 
diffusion of religion and literature. Lis orme triumphed in the border countries of 
China and India. lie emissories visited all the sanctuaries of Jambudvipa and collected 
sacred images and objects for Sam-yea. The tapestry and sacred paintings whicit 
adored it were of immense value. Of all the collections made at Sam-yea, the 
great library of Indian works was most remarkable, Atisha, who visited this monastery 
im the first quarter of the eleventh century of Christ, observing the immense collection 
of Sanskrit worke in it, remarked that in his opinion there were more Indian hooks 
in the library of Som-yen then in those of Buddha Gaya, or Vikrama Shilo, or 
Odunta Puri. 

By the command of king Lang Darma the outer wall was pulled down and serions 
injury done to some of the religions buildings. These wore realored and repaired by 
Nadag-yeshe-gya/-tshon and his son. In the beginning of the Chhi-dar, the second 
epoch of the epread of Buddhism in Tibet, Dul-dein Lume and hie followers repaired 
the monastery and regarded it with much veneration. Lumo and the heretical Barag 
having quarrelled with each other, the uubelieving followers of the lalter set fire to 
many temples and expelled all the monks from the monastery, when it remnined 
under a Aur, or keeper of images. During a period of thirty years it remained in 
this forlorn state. Rva Lo-cha-va (Dorje Tag), the then most influential and powerful 
Buddhist sage of Tibet, ia enid to have collected one hundred thousand mule-loads of 
borley in order to distribute among the workmen, such as carpenters, smiths, masons, 
and pointers, &., who were employed by him for a period of three years in restoring 
and repairing the temples of Som-yen. ‘The pninted illustrations of the historical everits 
of olden times on the walls of almost all the temples were restored by him. The 
number of devotees and pilgrims who resorted {o Sam-yea ually increased. During 
the Sakya bierarchy the abbot Dampa-sonam Gyal-tshan also repaired the monastery, 
Kung Sonam Targye, father of Taloi Lama Kalssang Gya-teho, made oertaia additions 
and alterations to (he monastic buildings, such os adding the colonuade portico to the 
front of the central temple and previding several temples with gyq/-tstan (cylindrical 
fing) chhorten-like spires called ganjira. ing Mewang also repaired the several temples, 
and besides thoroughly repairing the domes of the Wu-tse and the four ays, he put 
o new gilt dome on the palatial temple of Behar Gyal-po. He also made large 
endowments to it for the performance of religious rites and maintenance of monke. 
Durivg the viceroyally of Gyal-tshab Nagwang Deleg-Gya-lsho of Demo, the Dharma 
Pala of Sem-yea represenled to him the necessity of his patronising the monastery, 
When the Gyal-tshab visited Sam-yea, as an nuspicious beginning he puta gilt gyda. 
than with @ rock erysial top on the dome of the ceutral temple. Afterwards he 
repaired the temples, which were in a very bed condition. He also rebuilt the three 
temples which were demolished by tho apostate Lang-Darma, built three gonkhung 
(temples to the terrific deilies), and constructed many new images. He furnished the 
different old chapels and images with all the necessary requirements, such as orva- 
ments, raiment, church utensils and furniture, aud musical instruments, and supplied 
the monks with stego dresses for performing the annual Lama-dance. In the year 
Jirestiger of the 13th cycle, in the month of June, a terrible earthquake, which con- 
vuleed the southern districts, did immense damage to Sam-yea, when the old wall felt 
down and the western wall of the central temple gavo way, This news was com- 
municated by a memoriel to the Grand Lamu’s government on the 3rd of the 7th 
lunar month of the same year. Tog-tshag Mutukta of Kunduling, who then filled the 
office of Gyal-tshab, after much conference with the great Kallons deputed Khampa 
Kalssang-Chioi Grag to supervise the repairs of Sam-yea. Supplementing the Govern- 
ment grant by subscriptions from the people, he completed the repairs within seven 
months and five days. Again, after a period of ten years, in the month of May 
(fire-tiger of the 14th cycle), the great central temple was burnt down by an accident 
caused by the fire of the principal lamp that is never extinguished. 

At this time the Demo Iutukta of ‘Tangyeling, called Lossaug Thubtan Ji, 
Gya-teho, was Gyal-tshab, who deputed Shapch Shada (senior), uamed Don Dub 
Dorje, to rebuild the great temple and replace its old contents by new ones. The 
Shapeh collected about 100,009 sranga from all classes of men of Tibet for the 
purpose. Ile himself largely contributed to this fund and obtained considerable 
contributions from Tangyeling, Government treasures, Sam-yea nuthorilies, and other 
quarters, With their help he commenced reouilding the central temple and the outer 
circular wall, which occupied five huudred workmen for a period of seven years. ‘Ie 
rebuilt temple was consecrated by Jampaltshul Khrim, abbot of Gabdan. Again, 
twenty-five yeors alter, in the year fire-sherp, another earthquake coming from the 
south did immense damage to the province of Lhokha. A great storm also tovk place, 
which completed the devastation commenced by the earthquake. ‘he dome of the 
ventral temple fell down, and the beame, trusses, pillars all destroyed, causing great 
damage to the walls, pnintings, floor, pillare, &e., of the Wu-tse. Thistook place in 
the reign of Talai Lomo Khadub Gya-tsho. Gyal-lshab Radeng (Achi-thu-hutuktu- 
Nomankhan) Nag Wang Yeshe tshul-thrim, who was then in the zenith of bis po 
alter conferring with the great Kah lons, deputed Kahlon-Sar Joong-wa (Ni 
Phuntsho) a8 cummissioner of works to Sam-yea. Ile raised vearly two hundred 
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thousand srangs from all classes of people in Tibet and employed about seven hundred 
workmen for the thorough restoration of the monastery. At ibe end of two years, 
in the 4th month, iron-dog year, the commissioner, suddenly died. On receipt of the 
sod intelligence the Taloi Lnma, after careful deliberation and consultotioa with the 
oracles, appointed Shapeh Pishi (Chhoije) to superintend the works at Sam-yea. In 
obedience to this command from his sovereign, Shapeh Pishi (Shada) proceeded to 
Sam-yea on the 2ud of June of the same year. | He obtained 30,000 srangs as donation 
Irom’ various quarters when (he repairs were in progress. Out of the money spent 
for the repairs of the temple of Sam-yea, tho Government contribution amounted to 
176,100 srangs, the Goverument of Tsang contributed 100 gold srangs, 1,000 silver 
srangs, and other articles of the value of about 1,000 silver arangs, and Gyal-tshab 
Radeng contributed 2.000 srungs, The copper sheeta used in the gilt domes were 
each two feet loug and six inches broad. 7,000 sheets of these were obtained from Nepal. 


PADMA SAMBHAVA AND THE SANCIUARY OF SAM-YEA. 
Sam-yea (Ssan-yang muyur Lhun-hhans.) 


During the contemporancous reigns of king Devn Pala in Magadha and king Haya 
Lila in Uddayone, Padme Sambhava was born in the family of a Kehetriya householder, 
Srigndhara, bie father, gave bim tho name of Padma Prabha. When in early youth he 
became well acquainted with the literary and other sciences, Padma Sambhava was called 
by the name of Kamate Kulisé. Finiching hie studies in Sauskrit literature, metaphysics, &e., 
he entered the Buddhist shrine of Shomaraksha, where he took the vows of monkhood 
from a certain Vinnie teacher. After seeking refuge in Buddbo, Dharma, and Samga, and 
Leing acquainted with the five-fold basis of learning, he applied himself to the study of Abhi- 
dharma Sutra, Doing initiated in the ritual and practice of yoga, he did not rest till he had 
fully mastered its secre!s. Ono of the Mantro-charyas (Tautrik professors) of the sanctuary, 
named Shantirupa, initiated him into the Guhya Samnja mysticism, and gave bim the name of 
Padma Sambhava. Acquiring much proficiency in Anuttara Tan‘ra uuder the Tantrik adepts 
Sukbadeva aud Sukhadhora, he too became a great adept. DBuddha Amitabha, Hayngribn, 
and other deities are said to have miraculously visited him on his admission into the communion 
of the Tontrik saints. Alter the death of king Hayn Lila, his son Akshe Lila became king 
of Uddayana. He appointed Padma Sambbave os his bigh priest. Some of the ministers 
out of jealousy attempted to kill him.* 

Padma Sambhava escaped from the hands of his powerful cnemies by running away 
to the court of a veighbouring prince. In order to revenge himself on his enemies, he 
propitiated the Lord of Death, Mahnkola, the fearful deity Tribhuvana Vijaya, and the seven 
sylvan nymphs and numerous spirits who haunted the differont cemeteries of Aryavarta, 
and succeeded in taking the lives of the five ministers of Aksha Lila, his mortal enemies. 
He then resided fora length of time in the cemeteries of Dhonuskrita, Srikehetra, and 
other gloomy places, and thereby obtained an enchanted sword and several medicines of 
wonderful virtues. Duriag his residence in those dreaded abodes of evil spirits aud ghosts 
he met with 108 adepts of mysticism. Once while he wos absorbed in meditation for 
obtaining further powers to work miracles, Buddha Amitabha advised him to go to 
Buddha Srijiana, a Buddhist sage of Magadha. Accordingly he weut to the head-quarter of 
Buddhiam and met the illustrious adept at the monastery oF Dharma Lata. Buddha 8ri 
thoroughly instructed him in Prajiaparamita and Anultara fentra. Buddha Gubyn, 
spiritual son of Srijiiina, also taught him several Tantrik secrets, When his ascetical studies 
were finished under these two sages, they advised him to proceed to the cemelery of Barshivana, 
n gloomy forest in the north of Pandu, in augala, in order to propitiate the Tantrik «deity 
called Sri Heruka. Accordingly, he wont there, oud incompany with eeveral Maha-mudri 
male and female adepts he performed asceticism for a period of six months. While seated 
in yoga he is said to have seen many Duddhas and Dodhisatvas, He then proceeded 
to the countries of Thoru, Champarna, and Kamarupa, and also to Nepal, which is a 
country situated to the north of the river Ganga. He also nequired proficiency in alchemy 
and other eeeret aris to discover most hidden things, to make himself acquainted with what 
passed in remote places, aud to find means for the prolongation of human life. At this time 
the heretical religion of the Tirthikas (Brohmane) obtained fresh impulse from the accidental 
‘liscovery near ‘Tritanga of a rock crystal vessel containing seven Lingam (Hindu symbo!) of 
Jupis-lazuli. ‘The gode and demi-gode of the ‘irthikas Brahmans), exulting at this discovery, 
began todo mischief to Buddhism Hearing this, Padma Sambhava proceeded to Vajrasana, 
where, propitiuting Sri Lleruka, he obtained three charmed donje. With one of these Padma 
Sambhava destroyed the ooonlt powers of the seven Linvam; with the second dorje his wife 
Mandarava remaved tho evil influence of the Nagas; with the third dove Ratna Sila, his pupil, 
destroyed the evil influence of the seven Lingam against Buddhism. On hie return to 
his country the people of Uddayana, finding his fame and exploits equal to those of Sri 
mahi Sukha Padma Vajra, called him Sri maha Sukha Padma Vajra the second. At this 











© A daughter of the king of Sahor is said to have cloped with Padma Sambhara, in conrequence of 
which he was subjected to many ordeals and tortures. He evercame (lem alt by the supernatural powers 
he hud acquired. He had several mistresses, and it is not improbable that in this way he had wrouged 
some of the ministers af king Ak»ha Lila, 
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time the Turushka Tajik, king of Mutana, invaded the country of Kuchha, which belonged 
to Uddayana. His armies erossed the river Nila nadi, or blue river, in fve hundred rafts. 
Padma Sambhava by the spell of his powerful charms caused a large number of these rafte 
to sink in the river. Meeting with such an unexpected reverse, the Turusbka king retreuted, 
aud did not think of again invading Uddayana. 

When king Thisrong Deu-tsan, fully convinced of the superiority of Buddhism over all 
other religions then extant in Tibet, resolved to make it the State reiigion, the priests, deities, 
and demons of the Pon (Bon) religion became very muoh displeased. Burning with rage. one 
of the Bon gods, named Thanglha hurled a thunderbolt on the palace af Marpoi ri (lotala). 
A second domon, called Yarlha Shampo, destroyed the palace of Yarlung by causing the 
Yarlung river to overflow its banks. The twelve sylvan nymphs, called ‘numa Chuiii, wrought 
mischief to tho crop and the people. The sage Shanta Hakshita, apprehending much danger 
from these Bon heretical enemies, advised the Eing tosend for Padma Sambhava, the celebrated 
Tantrik seint of Uddayana, who alone could suppress tho evil influence of all the malignant 
spirits of Tibet, Finding much opposition from the Bon minister in working the diffusion of 
Buddhism in Tibet, Shanta Rakshita returned to Nepal. The king, with a view to obtain 
some information about the religion of China, sent Solnang to the city of Changan. He 
deputed Svamang Josal and Sengon Chalung, together with Dorje Dujom, to invite Padma 
Sambhava from Uddayana. These messengers mot the illustrious sage at Gungthang, in 
Mang-yul. They presented him the king’s letler with a bré (Lwo pounds) measure of goll 
dust. “Padina Sambhava gladly accepted the king’s invitation. On the way he bound under 
solemn onth the twelve sylvan nymphs, ‘'anma Chusi, the Bon god ‘Thanglha, and other demons 
to protect the Buddhist oreed he was going to preachin Tibet. By the eflicacy of his charms 
he delivered many living beings from a damned state in tho lake Matui. He brought back 
the celebrated image of Buddha to Lhasa from its osile in Mangyal. The king received 
the sage very cordially at his palace on the Haboi ri, and employed him in the work of 
suppressing evil spirits. . 

After the completion of the monastery, Shanta Rakshita and Padma Sambhava performed 
the ceremonies of consecration. As at that time there existed no monkhood in Tibet, the 
king invited twelve monks from Qdonta Puri, who held that “All things exist.” With 
the help of these model monks, the king succeeded in introducing monasticism for the 
first time in Tibet. Padma Sambhava exhibited many mirncles, such as filling a jar with 
divine water, growing grass on (ho sand of Sam-yea, &e. Ho also threatened to contine 
the river Tssngpo within a norrower channel. These bold pretensions of the Tentrik 
eage inspired deed in the miuds of the Bon ministers, and they secretly matured a 
couspiracy against his life, The king, getting a hint of this, warned Padma Sambhava 
to be on his guard. Alarmed at this, and also finding the king powerless in the hands 
ct his courtiers, Padma Sambhavo resolved to leave Tibet. 9 addressed the king 
thus :— 


“ Besang seas byur gyi ana-Adren yin. 
Rning rje rgas-pa Ste-adang rgyu. 
Dod rje kha ni blon-gyi dsgyur. 

Bod kyi bdud blon gdug-pe chhe. 
Sems-chan lag fian spyos pa-la. 
Aigyal-wa ruam kyi pus Aang rtuge."” 


“Ob! King— 
Goodness sometimes lends to misfortune: 
Kindness grown old becomes tho cause of wrath ; 
Ministers have changed the words of Tibet’s Lord. 
The apostate ministers—dangerous ore they. 
‘When men commit sinful acts, 
Even Buddhas cannot make them desist.” 


Then taking leave of the king he made his way towards India. The Bou ministers 
sent their nts to chase him to the frontier of Tibet. Some of the Buddbiat miniaters, 
receiving their colleagues’ designs, sent a largo armed escort to rench him to Gung-thang. 
n bidding Farewell to Tis devoted frieuds al Gung-thang ic Mavgyul, Padma Sambhava 
said :— It was my earnest desire to entirely suppress the demons and ovil spirits of ‘Tibet 
by a third crusade against them, but on account of the determined opposition of the Bon 
ministers of the kiug, who have plotted against my life, I lave not been able to finish my 
work. In consequence of this many calamities will befal tho king’s family and the snored. 
creed. Henceforth Tibet will cease to be within the sphore of my vicarage.” So saying he 
turned his back towards Tibet. After a residence of three years in Aryavarta ho is anid {to 
have proceeded to the country of Dravida. At Dravida, in the cities of Mabstha and Ahal- 
bastha, where people adored a certain deity called Badhare, he obtained numerous converts to 
Huddhism. At his instance the king of Dravida invited Buddhist pandita from Magadba. 
After aix years’ residouce in Dravida he proceeded to Sean Livg, or Copper Island. According 








It is mentioned in come historical works of Tibet that fourteen mule-loads «f golt-dust obtained 
from a certain mine were apent inile creclion. The largest quantity of gold was required for the coustrue- 
tion of the images of Buddha and other saints. 
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lo geome authors Padma Sambhava resided in Tibet fora period of six years. Some weilers also 
sag that he zealously worked for the cause of Dwldhist mysticism for eighteen years in 
Tibet. In Tibet Padma Sambhava sanctified the temple of Tagmar din ssang, which was his 
favourite residence. He bound Behar, the king of demons, under solemn oath to defend 
Puddhism. At Som-yen he resided in the temple of Arya Bala, Le is the chief deified 
saint of the 3 ‘a school. who regard him as the incarnation of Buddba Shakya Simba. 
They enll him the “ Crown of Tibet.” aud bis two ferwale companions, Mandaraya and Jiiana 
Dakini, “ the two earrings of Tibet.” 









CIIAPTER IV. 
JOURNEY TO DENSA-THIL AND SANGRI KHAMAR. 


Qud November.—Thursday morning after breakfast we left Sam-yen by the eastern 
gate aud rode across the little town of Sam-yea sho. Afler crossing two tiny streamlets 
we came to the foot of a hillock connected to the Haboiri. Here is a lofty chhorien, 
which forms the entrance to the town. There was another hillock to the north of 
this chhorten, which had been levelled down to supply stones for the repairs of the grent 
monastery. On ile site there now stands a long mandang with a chhorten. Here 
Phurehung and Gopon made three profound salutations to the great sanctuary and bid 
farewell to ils deities. The sun shone so into our faces ns we wero proceeding enstward, 
that I had to protect my exes with my sky-coloured spectacles and cover my hend 
with a fox-skin hat. A gentle cold breeze blew os we crossed a large cultivated feld, 
tho rich soil of which was watered by a sparkling stream coming [rom Gokarla. Tho 
stone bridge which spans this stream was in a good state of repair, and the road 
well made and brend. We then passed by the villnge of Lo, situated in the upland 
plateau, the head man of which bad _mel_me the day previous. The road continued 
prond till we reached the village of Do, We saw many villages, Lomdu, Domdu, and 
others, perching in the uplands between Lho and Do. The great sandy plain lying 
between Sam-yea and Do is called Nngshu-thang. At 11 am. we bolled for breakfast 
on the margin of the Do atreamlet, from which place to Wen and Denea-thi/ the 
roads were well made and regular, The village of Do, which lay in the uplands, 
seemed to be an extensive place containing numerous honses. The field opening 
towards the Tsangpo is well watered by a slreamlet coming t Wen, which is a 
very importanl place being the seat of o line of incarnate Lamas falled Gyalsa Rin-poehhe. 
The last Gyalsa died a few months ago. Gopon belonged to this place, and his former 
wife, brothers, and friends all live here. 'ravelling across the flat but uncultivated 
valley of the Tsangpo, we arrived ot 4 p.m. al Tagasho, a pretty village containing 
extensive groves of willows nnd poplers, and orchards of walnut, peach, plums, &c. 
The trees are planted with great regularity. We stayed for a whilo in the shade 
of a grove, and then were conducted inte the house of one of Gopon’s acquaintances. 
At the entrance to the village there is @ nice stone bridge over the Wen rivulet. 
Our lodging was a pretty neat house, though low-roofed. I was accommodated in 
the best room, which contained a small chapel. Doth our nso, who is a teetotaller, 
aud namo, were very obliging. Bales of wool and blankets filled the greater part of 
the house. A long knife in a fine scabbard, some bits made of antelope horns, bridles, 
and wooden saddles were suspended from the roof. Good chhang was served to us by 
the namo, who also gave us the loan of olean utensils. Jor Dokpas (herdsmen) of 
Rideng having Intely arrived here to sell salt, wool, sheep, and ment, the price of 
mutton at the lime was very low. The laden ynks that were lying in the willow 
groves were probably the biggest that I till then had seeu in Tibet. The nabo would 
not accept from us the price of forage. He said be hed been aufficiently rewarded, 
and if he took more he would incur the displeasure of Aonchog (god), who can kuow 
everything about him. He spread no soft and comfortable ding for me, I 
entertained him and his wife with rice, which thoy relished very much. 

3rd November.—We resumed our journey before sunrise, the néo helping us in 
saddling. Le presented me witha jug of chhang, of which my companions drank their 
rill. We passed by several clusters of honees till we reached the ruins of the town 
of Tag-karsho. The remains of the massive walle of a castle, the broad cowts, the 
Daleonics, the pillars yet standing, the guard-houses and turrets—all of which 
evidenced their bold and durable make—impressed my mind with the fear of the 
uasparing hond of Time. Frobably that thie town was at one lime the residence 
of the kings of the Phagmodu line. At a short distance, on an isolated eminence, 
stands the monastery of Nahri Ta-tehang, built on the site of a Pon monastery, It 
was founded by ‘Talui Lama Gedun Gya-tsho in the 67th year of his age. e are 
told thet he had invited several learned monks from = Nabri in Upper Tiber 
and that at one time upwards of 500 monks congregated there to perform religious 
services. The view of Nahri Ta-tshang from a distcnce is imposing. It more resembled 
a castle than @ monastery. Passing by this place we crossed a field full of brushwood 
and other like plonte. The way throughout wes very good. At 9 am. we halted 
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for breakfast on the margin of a streamlet flowing past the village of Jang, after 
which we commenced our ascent along the soulh-castern flank of Donsa-thil/. 
Numerous channels cut by rain water mace the way very rough. Almost at the foot of 
this hill is the village of Phagmodu, probably tho irthplace of the first of the 
Phagmodu line. The ascent was not steep. A fine zig-zag rond, repaired during 
the last Talai Lama’s visit to the monastery, threaded the lofty hill. There was abundance 
of vegelation on either side of tho road. Some of the planta were clothed in red 
foliaye, some yellow, some green, but most of the thorny plants were dark red, 50 
that the whole looked like carpets of variegated colours, Most of the plants were in 
seed, of which Phurchung made a large collection. Alter passing several mandangs and 
chhortens, which indicated the vicinity of the sanctuary, at one o'clock we arrived at 
the outer court of the monastery by ascending a flight of stone steps. The 
view of Donsa-thil is unique and very picturesque, with the principal building 
rehed amidst numerous frowning cliff, Round the monastery and on the 
lanks of these clifly grew rhododendrons, junipers, and different kinds of firs and 
cypresses, The entrance to the monastery by o road cut out of the massive rock was 
bold and picturesque. The arrangement of the monastic cells was also very good 
aud tasteful. On the rocky precipices were many recluse celle and holes for ascetics, 
ingeniously cut and designed. I alighted near the six high chtorfens, when tho 
kuier, on elderly man, came to receive me. Five or six old men were then ongaged in 
circumambulating the chhortens, I saw there eight gilt chdortens called Tashigomang, 
exch of which containg 108 miniature chhortens, As soon es I entered the Du-khang 
or congregation hall, in a separate building, a [ew poor pilgrims followod me, Tho 
monastic building is constructed very ingeniously. Unlike other Tibetan buildings, in the 
arrangement of the ground Goor it some what resembled a modern public building in Bengal. 
In it there are eighteen beautiful chhortens of silver and copper containing relics of 
saints ond deified Lames. These scemed to me the finest specimens of ancient Tibetan 
architeclure or carving I had ever met. In one ball a hundred and eight images of 
Buddba are kept in tosteful array. The statues of the various Kahgyu-pa hierarchs 
wero shown to us. Six tablets of gold, ench of which measured six feet by six inches, 
are suspended from the ceiling of the central hall. Six heaps of smaller tablets of 
gold were aleo pointed out to us, but not opened. OF all the monasteries of Tibet, 
this ancient sanctuary is perhaps the richest in sacred objects. The Government of 
Lhosa takes particular care of it, and keops the buildings in excellent repair. There 
are (hree or four monks in the monastery to collect presents from pilgrime. The 
kufter told me (hat on particular holidays about 20 to 30 monks assemble here to 
conduct religious services. In the eveniug, before sunset, { walked round the monastery 
and visited all the holy sites, particularly the huge wall-like rock on which many 
mantras are carved out, and the dark cell of Je-Phagmodu, the founder of the 
monastery, containing his image in a meditative posture. In the Du-khang or grand 
hall of service, before the images of the three Buddhes, and Chanra-ssig, and Jampal, 
are kept eome bowls filled with different kinds of corn and millet aud some curious 
fossils. A few fossil barley graine, said to have been brought from Tsari, were shown 
to us. A staff, which is eaid to have been used by Je-Phogmodu, was touohed to 
my head as a very holy object. 

4th vorember We resumed our journey early in the moruing. Phurchung collected 
different sorts of frngrant leaves which are used 8 incense in Buddhist temples. 
On both sides of the road there were forests of pines, fire, and other trees, abound. 
ing with antelopes and pheasants. As such trees ore not to be found in the neigh- 
bouring hills and mountains, people have a curious legend about them. Once ou o 
time the founder of the monastery, Je-Phagmodu, shaved his hend and ordered his 
pupile to ecatter the hair on the slopes round the monastery; then he and his disciples 
prayed that those hairs might each produce a tree in its place, and so the forest 
came {o existence. Tho way towards Samdub Phodang, the aucient capital of Phag- 
modu dynasty, was an ensy descent. ‘I'he road was gravelly and elaty, and the mica 
fakes in the ground glistened in the morning rays cf the sun. The colour of the 
soil bespoke ite cnleareous nature. At 8 a.m. we arrived ot the town of Samdub 
Phodung, which containa many stately buildings and monasteries. There is a fine 
wooden bridge on stone piers, about 50 yards long and 10 pends broad, furnished with 
parnpet walls on both sides at the entrance of the town, which crossed we found our- 
selves in the principal atreet, which is lined by o long mandang. Many Dokps traders 
had eneamped on a flat under the shade of waluut-trees. The three-storeyed castle of 
Samdub Phodang, once tho residence of a powerful line of kings, ia now occupied by 
a Jongyon and two Tserungs from Lhasa Now-a-days Samdub Phodang is included 
in the erown demesnes called “Gonshi.” The principal gate of its wall ison the rond- 
side, Attached 1o tbe castle is 8 fine monastic building, evidently in good condition. 
Both these lofty aud colossal mansions appeared of great strength and ize. 

At 9 a.m. we reached the great sanctuary of Sangri Khamar, eituated on a beau- 
tiful eminence on the Tsangpo. LIundreds of acres cf land wero smiling with an 
abundant barley crop just ripe for the sickle. In fertility these fields on the margin 
of the Teangpo surpnas all those I bave hitherto seen in the provinces of U and Tsang. 
The view of the great river, the numerous buge boulders which have halied as it 
were in tbeir way towards the Tsongpo, the velocity of the river, tho sand-banke for 
on the other side, all made me thivk that I was really iu ao land of romance. 
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Enjoying these delightful scenes for a while, 1 walked up along a narrow lane, on the 
right side of which stood the monastery of Savgri Khomar, the sent of the fema'e 
enint and adept Machig Lab-ki Donma, and on the left side extended the Sho (village.) 
We breakfasted in a cottage belonging to a cultivator whose wife was spinning woul 
when wo entered it. Several pigs were runving in the yard, in one corner of which 
were heaped a number of new earthen pots. jur hostess possessed several goats and 
a number of jomos (crosa of yak and cow). The sheep in this part of the country are 
not so fleecy as those of ‘I'sang and Upper Tibet. The temple ia a fine two-ttoried 
building surrounded with a wall. It overlooks the river from the south and enst. In 
the middle of the Tsangpo there is a huge rock, which is said to have been brought 
from Lhar-tse. The female saint Machig Labdon (Lah-ki Donma) is belived to have 
sat upon it when it was being carried down by the ‘l'sangpo. The tradition is that 
the rock halted here, and the venerable saint, being previously bound by promise to 
abide by it, was obliged to Gx her residence there. It is aleo said that the rock in 
its previous existence was a friend of Machig Labdon. The following legendary 
account of Machig Labdon is relxted by the ple of this place :—San hamer 
was formerly a convent of the Niig-ma echool, known by tho name of Khamarteng. 
On the bank of the Tsaugpo thore also existed a monastery of the Tshan Nid school, 
called Khapa Ta-tshang. The frequent hot disputes between the followers of these two 
schools were a source oF much annoyance tothe people, who wero at a loaa why the 
movke quarrelled with the nuns. At this time Machig Labdon happened to hnve 
selected a solitary cavern on the top of Sangri mountain, called Tosser Phug, for 
the purpose of meditation. During a period of two yenrs no rain fell in Yarluog, in 
consequence of which there was great distress in the country: the pastures dried up, 
and cattle died in large numbers. The people therefore supplicated the monks of 
Khapa ''a-tehang to resort to religious services and rituals to bring rain. They tried 
many kinds of charms ond myetio contrivances, but in vain; for the heayene woull 
not ‘listen to their prayers. Now a herdsman of Sangri hnd soveral yaks, which he 
tended near Machig’s hermitage. One day one of his best she-yake having fallen 
into a pit very near the saint’s cavern, and being about to die, Machig rescued her 
aud gave her plenty of grass to eat. The cow, out of gratitude to the venerable saint, 
asked her by signs to milk her. Machig not being able to refuse the prayer of her 
dumb patient milked her. Ilenceforth daily the cow used to call at the cavern to 
make an offering of milk. One day the herdsman followed the cow to the cavern 
and saw tho reason why she did not yield milk to him as before. Eumged at this 
unfair conduct he et»mped on the ground and pore! a volley of vile language upon 
the holy Indy, at which the Indy gently asked forgiveness’ and permission to pay 
compensation for his loss, explaining that she did not steal the milk, but oaly accepted 
a grateful offering from the cow. Struck with remorse, the herdsman fell prostrate on 
the ground and implored her to cause the drought lo disappear. ‘The venerable Machig 
accordingly gave him some charmed flour which when thrown towards the skies would 
bring down heavy showers of rain. Keturning bome the herdsman did as dirovted, 
and immediately rain poured down from tie ekies, Thereupon the monks of Khapa 
tatshang wanted to take the ercdit upon themselves, and anid that it was owing to 
their pro) itiating the gods that the ruin fell, and so the gratitude of the people was 
due to them. When the elders of the country met together to consider the oloimsa 
of these philanthropic mouks, the herdsman related the real facts of the case. At this 
the monks wore reviled with the nickname of ‘4aryo,” or impostors, aud grew furious 
at the herdsman and sent five of their leaders to puuish Machig, They he'd a contro- 
versy with the saintly Indy, and being vanquished by her powerful argumeuls, returned 
home, becoming her devotees and admirers. When the abbot of Maps heard these 
things, he became annoyed with them and expell-d them from his monastery. Subse- 
quently the abbot himself, being defeated in a religious controversy with her, coufessed 
his sins and begged her to fill the chair of his monastery. Dut Machig did not accept 
the offer, but when pressed hard che agreed tu be head of the Khamarteng convout. 
Not long after this the Khapa Ta-tshang monastery was carried away by the Tsangpu. 
This clearly explained the mystery why Muchig had declined the offer. Terton Sonam 
lingpa, one of tho Ning-ma prophets, while residing at Tsangtoi, had predioted, pointing 
to a huge stone then lying on the river-side, that where that rock would stop in the 
Tsangpo, Machig Labton would make her residenco there. Accordingly it so Tappenedd 
that in course of time the rook was carried down to Sangri Khamar, ond Machig fred 
her residence there. 
_. Machig Labdon is believed to have been an incarnation of Arya Tara, who ie 
identified with Prajna Pornita or Diva natura of the northern Buddhists. The following 
hymn_ is solemnly sung in honour of her by the Lamas when they conduct religious service 
in their temples :— 

Wisdom tranacendental that specoh 

Or human thought can never reach ; 

‘That having essence of void sky 

Never was born nor can ever die ; 

That with divera knowledge divine 

Saintly hearts alone illumine,— 

Mother of Buddha of triple age, 

Be unto thee praise and homage. 
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The kuier, an elderly man, showed us the cell of asceticiem of the saint, her tomb, 
ard image in a sitting posture. Tere two Buddhist ascetics had confined themsclves in 
enclosed cells under vow rot to come out again, nor to speak a word as long as they 
lived. When 1 appronched them they smiled and scemed pleased with the little present 
I made to them. The Awier told mo that they hnd been keeping their vows since 
the last ten years, I then gave sume piecea of silver to @ few blind beggara resid- 
ing in the temple, At noon we resumed our journey, and crossing several small 
barley-flelds we came to the village of Sangri again. Gopon went to buy some 
walnuts and apricots while I waited in no lane under a tall branching walaui-tree. 
Ho bought 320 walnuts of the finest quality for one fanka. The apricots, called aahu, 
wero not very good. ‘Ihe country appeared exceedingly fertile and well irrigated. 
Then passing some ruins, we ascended a small hillock overhanging the Teangpo, which 
is comparatively nartow at thia spot. Gopon pointed to us two ceatle-like buildings 
belonging to Rong Chhakhajong on the other side of the Teangpo. Passing by Sangri 
Jong we entered a path about a foot wide along the edge of the rocks which were 
washed by the Teangpo. In some places the path wns so narrow that we passed by 
it with the greatest difficulty. Jlere the rushing stream fonmed below and bleak 
frowning oliffa lifted up their forky heads above. On reaching the Logang ferry Gopon 
shouted to the boalmen from (he other side of the river os loudly as he could, but 
without any effect. After wailing about an hour we resumed our journey along the 
tag-lam (rock-cut passage). At 4 in the afternoon, crossing an exteneivo sand-back, 
we reached the viliags of Jang, which being surrounded with tall trees phpeared like 
an oasis. Ifere Gopen obtnincd for us the night’s rest under the roof of the gambu’s 
house, which is a fine lwo-storied building surrounded by many tall walnut-trees and 
willows. At the sight of the village and ils beauliful orchards I felt tempted to sleep 
under the trees in the open ground, but the cold being intense Gopon dissuaded me 
from doing eo. The gambu’s wife received us very hospitably, and spread a fine rug 
on the ground-floor of one of the best rooms. In the further end of it some curtains 
were hung and aluffed seats spread for the useof a great maa of Nedong Jong. Shortly 
alter we had finished tea we heard the tink ling of belle, when the inmates of the 
house ran out to receive the great man. This was no other than the Jongpon of 
Nedong Jong proceeding to Lhasa. Hearing this we shifted our beds to a room in 
the first floor, The Jongpon inquired of us our residence and destination, and reoeiy- 
ing a satisfactory anewer from Gopon did not take the trouble of further interrogating us. 


CITAPTER V. 


JOUNERY TO TSE-TIIANG AND TITE SANCTUARIES OF YARLUNG. 


5th November.—A little before dawn we resumed our journey. Passing by the 
Jangtag monastery ond the walled grove below Nahri-Tatshang, we renched Nango 
ferry, where wo had to wait for more than an hour for the boaimen, who were drink- 
ing chhany on the other side of the river and did not come till the arrival of about 
twenly passengers and some tradere with donkeys laden with grain, There is an iron 
suspension bridge, now out of order, said to have been constructed by, Thangtong 
Gyalpo with iron obtained from a mine in the neighbourhood. The chains appenre 
very strong, like those of the Chagssam bridge, also constructed by tho same engineer, 
who is believed to be an incarnation of the frightful spirit Dorleg. The boat which 
took us to the other side of the river wos plied by eight onre. Tho river bere is 
very norrow, scarcely more than a hundred yards in breadth, At this place there is 
a small monastery, called Nango Tatshang, with about 21 monke, who get an allowance 
of 1u0tb of barley each from the Tangyeling wonastery of Lhasa. loside the mounstery 
there ie the image of a saint who in learning and miraculous feate was the equal of 
Thengtong himeelf. We paid two fankas for the ferry for all of us, Passing by the 
village of Khyungar, wo entered Tee-thang, the cnpital of Yarlung, formerly a pleco 
of great importance. The road to it is broad and well kept. I saw two Kashmiris, 
who rode at full speed towanls a hamlet on the riverside. Beyond and to the left 
of Nango Tatshang, on a lovely spur of tho Gonpoi ri hill, is the convent of Thong- 
dol, containing thirty nuns. A few is ago this convent was plundered by robbers. 
When the nus on a certain night had assembled to perform evening service with 
closed doors, lwelvo robbers surrounded the teample and, breaking through the roof, 
entered it. They tied the hounds avd feet of the nune, bent them unmercifully, ond 
carried away the convevt properties. Two female servants: of the nuns, who were in 
the kitchen at the time, bravely traced the robbers to their hiding place in o neigh- 
uring Wil), and then reported the event to the Jongpon of Nedong Jong, who 
arrested all the robbers and ent of one leg of every one of them by way of punish- 
ment. Since then theft is said to have much decreased in Yarlung. Gopon took us 
to the house of one of his acquaintances who had died u few yeara ago. THis wife 
recognised him. and, with the permission of bor son-in-law, @ Kha-che (Kashmiri), 
received us kindly. We were conducted lo @ spacious hall in the upper floor of the 
house, which contained a small chapel and several stuffed seats. After we were served 
with tea, the Kha-che nee arrived, and politely inquired after ‘our health and residence. 
Gopon introduced me as a monk from Toshi-lhunpo on pilgrimage. He spoke Tibetan 
very well, though with a slight Koshmiri accent and [requent exclamatione of ‘allah 
and ‘Bismillah .” In the ofterncon several monks belonging to the monastery of Sera 
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came and presented me a scarf as a preliminary to asking for subscription for the 
purpose of conducting certain extraordinary religious services. I subscribed one rupee, 
which I paid down at once, Phurchung and Gopen went to the thum. After break- 
fnst I went on tho roof of the house, from which I could see about 200 men 
assembled in the thom—Nopalese, Kashmiris, &e.—all dressed like the Tibetans, their 
national hats only distinguishing them from the natives. : 
In the evening, before dinner, the Kba-che »ao and I had some conversation. 
Tilo was very inquisilive, and suspected me to be an explorer in disguise. The more 
he pressed upon me questions about India, the more I feigned ignorance by intro- 
dueing Buddhist subjects and inquiring how much he bad studied Buddhism. ‘These 
could not deceive the wily fellow, but only increasod his suspicions about me. At 
last be anid that I could not be any other person than o native of Calcutta who 
ocensionally visited Tibet. I showed perfoct indifference to his statement, as if I did 
not at all understand what he was speaking or what he meant. He then said thnt 
Engrez Maharanee is very poworful, and that he knew many shaheblogs in Yambu 
(Xntmandu), having been’ a trusted servant of Jung Bahadoor, under whom he had 
served as a body-guord. He again and again reverted to speaking about tho English 
people (Belatwala). Whenever he introduced Indian questions, I fixed my attention 
on some religious objects and booke in his little chapel, and oocasionally asked ouo 
or two questions of Gopon about the sanctuaries of Yarlung in fluent Tibetan. When 
ebortly after dinoer was brought, the Kha-cho retired to his own room to my relief. 
I was vory noxious to get ont of this place, Gopon read my thoughts with much 
concern, and said owsce ousee” (never mind it). hile going to bed I asked Phur- 
chung {o make arrangements for our quick departure from ‘tee thang. The ponies, 
he said, were very much knocked up and required rest. He whispered in my eare 
what Gopon had told him, and that there was no cause for uneasiness on the naba's 
account. My friends now retired to the Kha-che’s place to drink chang. I had a 
disturbed sleep and dreamt several dreams during the night. Every time I awoke I 
reflected on the subject of our conversotion, but it afforded me some pleasure to think 
that my tongue saved me when my countenance betrayed me. 
6th November,—After breakfast | went again to the roof of our lodging, from where 
I could see everywhere people engaged in treading out corn end threshing barley, and 
the air was filled with their peculiar wild intonation and merry songs. To the north 
roso @ hill, a ledge of the famous Gong-poiri, where the patriarch monkey, acceding to 
the enruest solicitations of ‘Teg-srinmo a female goblin dwelling in a rock cavern) 
for amorous union, became the avowed progenitor of the Tibetan race. In order to 
ople the country of Himavat, Arya Chanra-ssig sent one of his disciples, 2 monkey 
incarnate, to perform asceticiem on the top of Gong-poiri, the mountain beyoud Tse- 
thang. While the monkey wns meditating in the rock cavern of Gong-poiri on the 
way to altaining sainthood, compassion, and charity, and wae absorbed reverentially 
in the profound metaphysical theory of sunyata (vacuity), there arrived a Srinmo, a ¢ 
heavenly spirit, now fallen into a atate of damuation owing to the ovil acts of her 
former life, and mado many signs of love to him. Then, taking the disguise of a 
damsel. she asked his permission to be his wife. The monkey replied: “Deing a devotee 
tupasaka) of Arya Chanra-ssig, if I become your husband my vows will be violated.” 
To thie the Srinmo replied: —*I£ you will not be my husband I shall put an end to 
my life.” So saying she threw herself on the ground in despair, Then rising up she thus 
addressed the monkey :—* Oh! thou prince of monkeys, think o little of me. O he»r 
my prayer! Beiug forced by karma, I am born in the race of Srinmos. Forced by passion 
T have come to embrace you and to beseech you most earnestly that we should live as 
husband and wife. If you and I do not be one I shall retire, and living with the worst 
kind of Srinmos daily produce ten thousand Srinmos, who wilt every night eat the inhab- 
itante by thousands ond will turo this kingdom of Himavat into cities of demous. For 
this reason thiuk of me and have pity.” So saying she wept in a plaintive voice, 
shedding tears. The saintly monkey then thouglt within himsolf:—“ To be her 
husband is to break my vows, and (o refuse will give rise to an awful calamity.” 
So he went to the presence of Arya at Potala, and thus prayed to him:—“Oh! thou 
Protector of all living beings, the merciful! Ihave been keeping my vows of upasiha, 
uit o lustful Srinmo embracing me has deprived me of my purity. Under these cir- 
cumstances ean I till keep my vows? Oh! beloved pintector, the merciful, vouchsafe 
au answer.” The Arya said:— Be you the husband of Tog Srinmo,” and from heaven 
both goddesses Tura and Bhrukutivati cried ‘that is good.” Then the monkey and 
the Srinmo having lived as busband and wife gave birth to six children, who mani- 
ted six dilferent behaviours. ‘I'hese wore (he re-embodiment of the six kiuds of living 
CIN i— 
(1) The monkey-child that was the re-embodiment of a being from hell hada 
gloomy face, on which sat severe distress. 
(2) The monkey child that was re-born bere from the land of Dretas (hungry 
é ghosts) had a hideous look, and became distressed ot the sight of (ood. 
(3) Lhe monkey child that had its life trausferred here from the land of beasts 
combiued obstinacy with stupidity. 
{4) Lo that transmigrated from the fand of men was mild and humble, and possessed 
4 good deal of inteliigence and wisdom. 
(5) He that came from the lund of demons was full of envy and anger. 


(6) Me that transmigrated from tie land of the gods was naturally good and 
virtuous. 
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Then the patriarch monkey, tuking thesesix monkey-boys to the forest of Chya-tshogs, 
filled with wild fruits, kept them there for three years. At the end of this period, 
when he went to see them, he found that they had multiplied into five hundred. They had 
eaten up all the fruits, and there being nothing else left to eat they cried for food. At 
this the saintly monkey thought within bimself—I heve not been subjected to natural 
corruption. It is by the command of Arya that ihe movkey progeny has multiplied so 
for.” ‘Then he repaired to mount Potala, traversing the dislance quicker than thought, and 
made thie prayer lo Arya:—“ Alas! not knowing the prison enclosure of worldly affairs, 
not knowing the allurements of demoniac women, I have fallen into the mire of distress. 
Oh! beloved protector, the merciful, how am I to support these children? It is by thy 
command that I have become so miserable! Now wo are aa it wero in a city of Protos, 
and afterwards we must undoubtedly g° to hell. For this reason voucheafe thy grace 
unto us.” ‘The Arya eaid:—" Certainly I shall protect all your descendants.” So saying 
he rose up, and drawing out barley, wheat, peas, buckwheat, and oats from the inner 
caverne of Sumeru, scattered thom all over the land ond filled it with a plontiful 
supply of wild grain, which yielded an uncultivated and spontaneous harvest. Then 
the patriarch monkey, conducting hia children to this harvest of nature, commanded 
them “ ssodang"" (now ent), and henceforth this eld became known by the nano “ Sso.”” 
The residence of the patriarch was Gong-poiri, and the place where his children used 
to play at his command, “Tse-dang” (go and play), is called Tse-dang or Tso-thang. 
Then the monkey progeny, fecding ou the spontaneously grown crops, grew fat, their 
tails and hair grew shorter and shorter, their inarticulate sounds became grodually 
articulate, and at Inst thoy became transformed into human beinga that fed on spon- 
taneously grown crops, and covered their bodies wilh leaves of trees. In this wise 
the people of ‘libet sprang from the patriarch monkey and tho Sriomo mother. 

‘The Gong-poiri peak is particularly sacred to the ‘Tibetan, peing the favoured spot 
of Chanra-esig. It is said thot there exists many imogea of Buddhos and eainte self- 
sprung ond self-created. At and about Teo-thang there are four monasteries, To its 
north-east is the Sakyapa monastery of Dapung-ling with upwards of 30 monks, and 
on the eoat ie the monostery of Na-chhoi-Ta-ishang with 140 monks, formerly of the 
Kahdampa school. It contains a very sacred image of Buddha called ¢hub-ang serliny- 
ma (Buddha brought from the golden cheronesius). Below this monastery there is 
a branch institution of the Gyu-me Ta-tshang, called Gahdan Chhoikhorling, with 130 
Gelug-pa monks. At the foot of the hill there is a convent with 40 nuns called 
Seang-nag chhoiling. After brenkfaat 1 took o strol! in tho etreeta of the town. There 
are about 15 Nepalese, 20 Chinese, and 10 Kashmiri shops, besides tradera from 
Dveg-po, Kongpo, Chhona, Sam-yea, and Lhasa. With the exception of the principal 
street, which runs west to east from Nango ferry to Nedong-tse and Yarlung, the 
rest are uarrow lanes. Mutton and butter could be had in plenty in the thon. Barloy, 
though very cheap, was not of good quality. Fuel, both of firewood and dried dung, 
is also exceedingly cheap. When I returned to our lodging I found two gentlemen 
from Lhobra waitiug for me with searfs in their hands. This was for another subsorip- 
tion for the 12th yearly religious observance of the monastery of Sakhar guthog in 
Lhobrs. Some Bhutanese ouriosities were brought to me for inspection, Our Kha-che 
nabo brought to mo hie pretty black bitch, Doma, which he intonded to sell. I offered 
15 ¢ankas for her, to which he ultimately agreed. 


CHAPTER VI. 
TUE SANCTUARIES OF YARLUNG. 


Tth Nocember.—Wo left Tee-thang at daybreak for the sanctuaries of Yarluog 
aud passed through the town of Nedong-tse, formerly the capital of Tibet under the 
kings of Phagmodu dynasty. The extensive Joug buildings now in ruins bore witness 
to the greatness of that short-lived linc of kings. There is now in existence only 
the monastery of Benja that in former days was tho Onkor Ta-tshang (chapel domestic 
priests) of the family of Phagmodu. Lhe Jongpon under whom this part of the 
country is resides here at No-dong Jong. Wo passed soveral hamlets, and for a 
time followed the course of the Yarlung river, during which we observed the ruina of 
a row of chhortens built by former kings. At 3 a.m. wo arrived at tho temple of 
‘Thandug, one of the most ancient sanctuaries of Tibet, founded by king Srong-tsau 
and turned into ao monastery by king Thisrong-deu-tsan. The dwier, a good old 
gentleman, received us very politely. Our ponies were unlonded in front of his cell. 
After refreshing ourselves with o cup of tea we went to make the chhoijal. In tho 
principal chapel or kyilkhor were seated Du-Sum Sangye, tho Buddhas of the past 
and present and future, In a ooruer of the congregation. hall stood Do/ma Sung- 
Chhoo-ma, the principal deity of the sanctuary. T @ following legend about this sano- 
luary prevails in all Tibet :—King Srongtson, previous to hia building the Kyilkhord- 
ing (grand sanctuary) at Lhasa, erected four temples at the four cardinal points of U 
That erected in the province of Yonru was called Tha-Dug (Thandug) Thah-Dul kyi 
Lhe khang. When the bing contemplated the grand work of building the Kyilkhord- 
ing, he was one night during sleep miraculously advised by o god first to make an 
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experiment by ereoting & monastery on certain marsh in Yarlung. The Particular 
plot being determined by tho court astrologers, the king commanded his ministers lo 
fillupthe marsh. Noone responded, lest the Nagas (snake-gods) would take umbrage 
at the filling up of lhe marsh. Atlast a Bonpo priest named Chime Nagda (the immortal 
enemy of the snakes), and a Shaman named Tsugna Tugta, nndertook the task. In 
order to accomplish this they first propitiated the arnt eagle who resided on the top 
of Gong-poiri, and when with his help they directed their mystic charms towarda the 
Nagas, thero sprang out a five-hooded Naga from the lake, which they slew. Here- 
upon sounds resembling {he roar of thunder and the cry of the eagle were heard, for 
whieb reasor this place became known by tho name of Tha-Dug. It is also said that 
when atemple was erected on the lake thus filled up, the goddess Do/ma, assuming 
the body cf a thin dragon, entered it, The workmen and those who were near the 
temple, hearing the incessant ery of a dragon, went to search for it, but ns goon as 
they entered the temple the dragon was immediately transformed into on image made 
of @ curious metal. At the end of the 2Ist day of this transformation they exa- 
mined the metal and found it to be meteoric stone. 

During the reign of king Thisrong the temple was converted into a movastery and 
endowments made for its maintenance. When the sage Padma Sambhava, accompa- 
nied by bis female attendant Mandarava, consecrated the monastery, the three Buddbas 
of tho past, present, and future are said to have walked down to it from the top of 
Gong-poiri. At the entrance of the temple they were received by the presiding diety 
Doma, who weleomed them cordially. The goddess is kept in that standing attitude 
to receivo her divine guests. These Buddhoa are said to have been turned into stone 
images at the end of seven days after their arrival. Itis said that the images in 
the north and southern chapels including the imago of the four-headed Gonpo, were 
constructed by Padma Sambhava himself. To the left of the principal door of the 
central chapel is the image of Jambhala (god of wealth), under whose feet, and within 
the ground, were discovered somo booka of prophecy and hidden treasures. In accort- 
ance with the provhecy therein contained, the great sanctuary was repaired by the 
Naingma heirerch Nuiral. who also provided the temple with o gilt dome. The suiter 
told us that this dome was several years ago re-gilt by Shapeh Shado. In the neigh- 
Dourhood of this sanctuary o village was formed after Thisrong’s time. After visiting 
all the chhorfens of the monastery and walking round it once, we returned to the 
kuier’s house and had breakfnst. e plon of this sanctuary is exactly like that of 
the great temple of Lhasa, and is undoubtedly the work of the same engineer or 
maker. At 10 a.m. we resumed our journey and rode towards Ombu Iha khang, the 
most ancient of all palaces in ‘l'ibet, which wo reached at one o'clock. It was built 
by king Noh-ihi Teanpo, the earliest king of Tibet. Leaving the ponies lethered to the 
trunk of an ombu-tree, and all our paggago io charge of the namo, one of Gopon’a 
acquaintances, we proceeded towarde the pnlace, which is situated on a slender ledge 
of s range of rocky mountains about 100 yards from Ombu eho village. A zig-zag 
road nicely made runs to the top of the hill where stands the temples. The dujers or 
keepers of the temple asked ua to refresh ourselves with tea. They brought some wine 
and performed the sacrifice of serkems (oblatione to gods), or that of the “golden drink ” 
Ombu Ilha khong is not strictly a sanctuary, bu a palace bnilt by the Tibetan people 
for the residence of their first-king, Nahthe. Tho presiding deities in it were all lay- 
men, such as kings and minieters, who delight in drink and delicious food. The plan 
of the building isa curious admixturo of Indian and Tibetan styles. The arrangoment 
of the room, the hanging of the vestibules, the Iaddere, were unlike those of any 
other temple in Tibet. The rooms are very narrow, though not low; the front is 
foward the east; the rocky mountains stretch on the north and intercept the north 
wind. Ascending to the fourth storey, I sat for a while under the little Chinese fashi- 
oned dome, which on account of its bright gold gilt glittered in the sun. 

It was hero that during the reign of king Lha Thotori Nanshol four sacred objecta 
fell from heaven, while a voice from heaven was heard that (he meaning of these would 
be known in the filth generation. The king concealed them in his treasury. The kuwiers 
told us that all these treasures existed in the treasury of Potala, but thet in their 
place a mock gem, called norpu somphel (chintamani), was kept, which pilgrime seo and 
touch their heads to. Besides this, there are images of king Lha-thotori, Srong-tsan 
Gampo, Thonmi Sambhota, Gar, Thisrongdeu-tean. Alter visiting the temple, accord- 
ing to the Buddhist custom I walked round it and enjoyod the view of the surrounding 
hills and plaine. There are some willow and ombu-frees in the compound. The bark of 
the latter is used for bleaching purpose. This historical place is called severally Ombu 
Iba khang, Ombu la gavg, Yumbu Jha khong, or Yumbu lo gang. The country, on 
account of the abundance of ombu-treea in it, is called Ombu-tshal, or ombu grove, 
and the palace, being situated on the peak of the bill of Ombu tsbal, is properly 
called ombu la gang. Some people give a dilferent meaning to it. The mountain 
here is said to resemble o man sitting cross-legged: the spur on which the temple 
stands is like a stag on his knees, so that people call it Sha-vo Yumbu lha khang. 
‘When wo ecnme to the foot of the hill, tho Awier, who had followed ue, told us that 
there existed a hot spring about mile off from here in the uplands, from which n 
stream flows down. In that hotepring Gar, the celebrated general of Srongtsnn, used 
to bathe. ‘Liadition has it that General Gar, by stamping on tho rock with his feet, 
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enused_ the pring to gush forth, which was hence called Gar-chhu. After brenkfast- 
ing under the shade of a branching ombu-tree we resumed our journey ot 1 pm. 
und rode towards Thedang Jong. The ruins of Omba sho aro not considerable, although 
ere existed in olden times several large stone buildings, i 
Nahthi-tsanpo is extracted from a Tibetan Historical work pid RES TOVETIPE ees 
In the work “Kah Chhemska Bkholma” it is mentioned that king Skyabs did 
and Dmag gya-pa, the two lineal descendants of king Agoka, who sprang from the 
family of Shokya ri-brag pa were born together. They fell out with each other for 
the pussession of the kingdom. The youngest of the threo sone of Dmag gya-pa, 
who displayed many signs of future greatness, having failed to maintain authority over 
the kingdom, under divine instruction went over to Bod (Tibet) as an exile. This 
was king Nah thi-teanpo, who, from the top of the mountain of Lheri Rol-po, seein 
the lofty snows of Lha-yarla Shampn and tho fertile valley of Yarlung, deseenda 
towards Gong-poiri of Btsan-thang. The herdsmen of tho placo scoing him asked who 
he woa and whence he came. Je pointed his finger towards (he top of Lhari Rol-po. 
Belioving that he was dera putra (son of a god) come down from heaven, they begged 
him to be their king and brought him to this place, carrying him in a cl 
aa) 


hair on their 
backe. They called him Nahthi-tsanpo, and built the palace “Ombu gla-mkhar ” for 


him. It is therefore tho most ancient palace in Tibet. 

At 2 p.m. we arrived at Phodang Jong, the most ancient town of Tibet and the 
residence of the descendants of king Nahthi-teanpo. All the kings of his line were 
designated by tho name of Chhoi gyal or Dharma Rajas, for which reason this towo 
is etill called by the name Chhoi gyal phedang. Tho ruins of the oncient palace, 
where many illustrous kings were born, stood «n an eminence, Near it is a pretty- 
looking palnes, where one of the scions of the Chhoi gyal fomily now resides. Lon 
before the Talai Lama's hierarchy was known in Tibet, the royal family of Nahthi 
waa extinct; and though the chief of this place calls himself a descendant of tho 
Lhya-pho, one of the chieftains sprung from the royal dynasty, people do not believe 
his pretended descent. There are a few wine-shops nod a wall market-place where 
meat ia sold. Somo of the houses are good-looking. ‘Then proceeding by the side of 
a mandany and ehhorten towards the nvrth-eastern upland for o distance of nearly two 
miles, we came to its narrow part. Two range- like the sides of a triangle met each 
other at the famed sanctuary of Tag-ishau Pum-pn, perched at the vertes. Here 
there is a row of chdortens extending in o straight line about a quarter mile long. 
These I guessed to be the tombs of the royal race of Nahtht-lsanpo, A liltle beyond 
these chhartens there is a village with several lofty elender houses built in the antique 
etyle with stone lintels or beams. Then ascending a gentle slope for a distance of 
ove quarter mile we passed by o hamlet containing holf a dozen houses. We then 
aacended for about half an hour the steep slope of the upland, on the vertex of which 
is siluated the eanctuary of Tog-tehan Pum-po. It was now past five, and the sun 
was cetting in the valley of the ‘Isangpo bebind the hill, when we entered thia distant 
novk of Yoriung. Some villagers told us that the éon-fog or autumn crop of this year 
had foiled here and the outturn was far be ow the average. The Aufer, o young man 
from ‘Tse-chhog-pa monastery, received us very kindly. After serving us with tea he 
bronght a basketful of potatoes. They were of the Anest quality; some eo largo os to 
weigh 4 n pound each. I inquired how it was that at Tog-tshan Pum-pa potetoea 
were so plentiful and good, while potatoca even of inferior quality could eeldom be 
bad elsewhere. They replicd that potatoes were known here from time immemorial. 
Aller paying obcisance to the deilica we presented scarves to the images of Atisha 
and Bromtan. The chhorfen, a pretty structure not half so large os the chiorten of 
Sam-yea, was erccied by Brom under Atisha’s guidance after the chhorten of Mohabodbi. 
When that great Indian saint consecrated it, several good omens were observed by 
the Lomas who come to visit it. The foot-mark of a divine fairy is said to have 
been suddenly imprinted upon its dome on that day. There also appeared a rainbow 
over it glowing resplendently for a long while. On account of the the monastery 
was enlled Tog-tshon Pum-pa, or the cupola of good omens. It is one of the six souc- 
tuaries of Yarlung. In the central part of the cupola there is a slit through which a 
ray of light penctrates visible only to pious and sacred personages. The monastery 
building in the arrangement of the yard and rooms closely resembled an Indian house. 
There were other pilgrims Iately come, who slept near the outer chhortens like the 
Yhakhang, on the walls of which the images of the 16 Buddhist eainta wero painted 
in brilliant colours, The Auijer very kindly gave us accommodation inside the monastery. 
Gopon slept outside to watch our ponies. I promised some reward 1o the kuier to 
copy the Na-yiy (a history of the sanctuary) for my use. Ile and hie oasistant copied 
a large part of it. 

8th Nocember.—We resumed our journey before dawn. At Phodeng Jong we saw 
the sun rise. Then proceeding in a northerly direction for about a mile we came back 
to Ombu Sho village, whence, taking a north-westerly direction across a barley field, 
we crossed a bridge on tho river Yorlung, whose banks here were overgrown with grey- 
eoloured thorny bushes. We left the Tashi Chhoide monastery to our left. Coming 
to the foot of the hillon which the monastery of Rachungphug perched, we cast a 
glance on the plain of Yarlurg, with its many populous villages. This is now, aa it was 
in days of yore, the home of most of the powerful chiefs of Tibet. It was in fuct 
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the cradle of the Tibetan nation. As at tho approach of the winter the trees were 
becoming leafless, we could see through them the lofty castles and glittering spires of 
the temples of Sukhang, Thandug, aud other places. Climbing up the Rae hung hill 
by a ziz-zag which terminated at the chhorten-like entrance about 50 feat below the 
temple, and then ascending a flight of stone steps, we came to the monastery house. 
Tt ia a three-storied building of stono masonry, the ground-floor being used for eook- 
ing. The kuijer being absent, we were delained for about on hour at the door, when 
the machen (cook) of tho monastery arrived with a bundle of keys in hie hand and 
opened it. Wo were then conducted to a long room lighted only by a flickering 
Uutter lamp, but the shutters being oponed wo could see the lifo-size images of Kahgyu 
Lamas, Dorjechhang, Naropa, Tillopa, Marpa, Milarapn, &c., all seated as if to conduct 
some solemn service. The uppermost floor was occupied by the incarnate Rachhung, 
confived within a cell to observe certain roligious vows. A little below the monastery 
there existed a rock cavern, whore Rachhung-pa, the greatest of Milarapa’s disciples, 
performed ascetic meditation, confining himself for a period of threo years threo months 
and three days. Among the nine sanctuaries of Yarlung, Rachhung-phug is one. 
The monastery ia pretly large, and contains about one hundred cells for the accommo- 
dation of monks. It is under tho Kehgyu authorilies of ‘l'shorphu near Lhasa. Gopon 
here met some of his friends, and tho incarnate Lama expressed his intontion of granting 
him interview. Phurchung being a follower of the Nifigma school, was ansious to 
make obeisance to tho incarnate Rachhung. At 3 in the afternoon wo came down to 
the Rachhung Sho village, where one of Uopon’s old acquaintances gave us accommo- 
dation. Round our abv's spacious house there were willow and walnut groves. I was 
accommodated in the verandah of the upper floor. Shortly after our arrival here we 
went to eee the great chhorten of Gon dang Pum-pa. Gopon ond Phurchung accom- 
panied me. We rede across the field a liltle more than a mile to reach this sanctuary. 
Tie kuier received us very politely. We wero first required to ciroumambulate round 
the chhorten, A wall nbout 100 yarde long surrounds it, attached to which are several 
celle. Formerly this wide flat valley of Yarlung, called Gandafig-taiigme, was filled with 
numerous villages containing a very large population. No other part of Tibct equalled 
it in the opulence and prosperity of the people. Once on atime the snows of Yarlha 
Shampo melted, causing aioe influx of water, which together with heavy rains made the 
Yarlung river overflow its banke, and the whole plain of Gondaig-tangme loy submerged 
under water for days. The villages wero ileatioyel; houses demolished, and people perished. 
‘When at last the water subsided, a | deposit of sand filled the plain, and tho country 
becamo converted into a sand-bank. Though in course of timo it has been reclaimed for 
cultivation, it has never recovored iis former condition. Wo saw two or three housea 
in the neighbourhood of the chhorten. The kuiier lold mo that it was built by the great 
Buddhist merchant Norpu Ssaiig-po (Mani Bhodra) mentioned in the Buddhist scriptures. 
By this he meant that his incarnation in Tibet built it. In one corner of the chhorten, 
in the ground-floor of it, we saw the images of Dorje Phagmo, Tamdio, Guru Chhoi-khor 
(Padma Sambhava in hie Indian attire, with iwo female attendante on either side), and 
Norpu Ssang-po, the founder. Inside this chtorfen, at the four corners, thera are said 
to exist, but concealed, four smaller chhortens. Paying one fanka to the kufer for his 
trouble we rode off towards Rachhung-sho and returned to our host’s place, makin; 

a detour round the village. At the foot of the Rachhung-phug hill there is a roa 

which runs towards the uplaud, where there is another eaucluary called Phug lha 
khang. Altor dusk Gopon returned and said that the incarnate Lama of Rachhung- 
phug would like to see me, and he did see us through his telescope while we were 
returning from Gondang Pum-pa. Our nabo accommodated me in the verandah of his 
upper storey. The air was calm; the skies clear and bright with atars; the whole 
valley of Yarlung and the neighbouring mountains up to the snows of Yarla Shampo 
were visible. ‘Lhe uaho kindly gavo me some flower seeds from his garden. 

9th Nocember.—We left Rachhung-phug at 3 in the morning. Crossing some marsh- 
like fields, we passed by the convent of Kyomolung. Then proceeding about half a mile 
uorth-esstward, we came near some shepherds’ encampment. 

Shota (she/-lag).—The way was good along the valley, but when we came t» the 
foot of the Sheta mountain we had to prepare for o steep ascent. The way was gravelly 
and rooky, and very loncly too for about one mile at this hour of the dny, after 
which it continued rough for about two miles more. Here and there we heard the howling 
of ashepherd’s dog. At daybreak we found ourselves on the Sauk of the Shela mountein, 
whence we enjoyed excellent views of tho surrounding mountains, the Yarlung valley, 
and tho great gorge of the Tsangpo. Asconding a further height by au easier road 
at the eud of nearly two miles, we came at the junction of the road coming from 
Tson-don Yui-lha khang. Then proceeding up a distance of one milo, we arrived at the 
gee cometery situated a fow hundred yards below the monastery of Yarlung Shetag. 

hurchung and Gopon rollod themselves (by way of religious exercise) on the slab ou which 
dead bodies are cut into pieces for distribution to vullures. Many raw bones lay there, and 
some dry blood stained the etones and ground. Phurohung then uttered some mantras 
aud desired me to follow his example, but I only touched my head to the stone elab. Then 
ridiug slowly along a good path, on both sidos of which pines and rhododendrons had 
grown, we came to the mouastery containing 40 monks and 40 nune, who live os husbands and 
wives. It is about 200 fect long and 75 feet broad. The walls are of excellent stone masoury. 
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While I sat down on the plinth, Gopen went to obtain leave to cook our brenkfast in the 
courtyard. The Lama having consented to this, we entered the monastery. The numerous 
images of the Kahgyu and Nifigma schools, those of the three Buddhas, past, present, and 
future, Padma Sambhava, and Kuntu Ssangpo, were arranged in two halls, On the altar of 
the Dukhaug was kept a silver plate containing many kinds of grain, bits of horns, shells, 
silver pieces, rings, turquvises, corals, needles, &c., all presented by pilgrims for the acceptance 
of (he deified saint Padma Sambhava. ‘The ‘wer, a stalwart, respectuble-luoking, bearded 
mouk, who came from Kham, told me that if 1 placed a fanka in the plate I would geta 
hundred thousand times the same in return at a subsequont birth. We put one rupee in 
it, which pleased him very much. This monastery is under Doyjetag. ‘The place being very 
lonely and cold, no monks could be induced to stay bere. The Niigmachurch has permitted 
the Lamas of Yarlung Sheta to take wives without marringe and to train up their children 
for the church as mouks and nuns. Therefore there is the common eaying that the monks 
of Sheta alone enjoy the privilege of begetliug monks and nuns. 

After relreshing ourselves with some tea we commenced climbing the steep and rocky 
edge of the precipice which overhangs the monastery. Ascending about 500 [ect on either 
side of the road, we observed small stoue cella occupied by ascetics culled Tsham-na, who 
stretched out their hands for alms but would uot speak, having taken the vow of silence. 
Their haggard and half-fumished looks moved our hearts, and we threw them a few coins 
through fe slits in theircells. I carefully looked all round some of these cells tu see if there 
were falae doors, but did not find any except one alit in each, through which food, consisting 
of barley-Hour, parched barley, ond water, is supplied to these ascetics. Wo were told 
that some of these men had entered the cells to meditate for three years, some for five 
yenrs, and some never to come out agnio. Theso cella were dark dungeons 8’ by 3° and 
6 high. Some of the ‘I'shampns talked and snid that they were there for Ue last five 
years. Our fellow pilgrims, too, threw them some small ‘silver pieces. Then climbing a 
few yards more we met several pilgrims from Kham. We then arrived at the upper 
Lhekhang of Shelo, which is a small building about 50 feet long ond 30 feet brond. 
The Awier of this temple accompanied us to the cavern of Padma Sambhava, about 100 
yards above this temple, and unlocking a door under o huge rock. showed the real cavern, 
which is the greatest of Ningma ennctunries in Tibet. Here there is a small chapel made 
of silver, containing a silver image of Padma Sambhava when he was a boy [2 years 
old. It is said that Shapeh Shada (Vishi) constructed them when be waa at the head of 
the Government of Lhosa. Here also wos a hermit (Gom-chan) who had token the vow 
of eilence. The kwier asked us to place some coin ona silver plate, which was filled with 
rings, earrings, turquoise, amber, gold pieces which the pilgrims had offered to the deified 
saint. From this place we enjoyed an excellent view of the entire country. If we had 
reached the top of the hill, a distance of 500 yards, we could have seen the Tsangpo, which 
flowed below and beyond tho Sheta range. Many rocky precipices and cliffs lilted their 
frowning hends above this range. Their sight oud the remembrance of the cemetery iuspired 
dread in my wind. On account of the black appearance of therock on which the cavern 
is situated, this cliff is believed to have been formed of black crystal and thus called 
Shel-tag (Shata). At noon. after breakfast, which we lock at the monastary, we resumed 
our journey. The sun was somewhat oppressive. We took the road lending to Tsau-dan- 
Ihakbang. Descending about o mile fromthe junction in an easterly direction. we came 
to the village of Sse-khanz Sbikha, whence the road, though brond, was very steep and cut 
in a zig-zag through rocks. ‘Ihe coming down a distance of about three miles we 
arrived at the foot of lhe mountain where stood a lofty and solitary rhforten, about 130 
yards square and upwards of 80 feet high. ‘Then riding ata slow Urot for a short distance 
we came to the temple of Tean-dan yui Iha khang. Round the wall of this famed 
sanctuary of Yarlung, the ground is covered with very old and tall poplars, willows, waliuts, 
and pines etillin leaf. Tying our ponies by their bridles at the root of a tree, and ordering 
a young lad known to the Awier to look afler them, wo entered the sanctuary. ‘Lhe rool of 
tbe tomplo, unlike any other tomple of Lhokba, is built after Chinese style and covered with 
blue porcelain tiles, “People say that king Srong-tean Gampo glazed the tiles by melting 
ap immense quantity of turquoise for the purpose. All the timber used in the temple is said 
to be sandal-wood. I fouvd that it was really cypress. The temple is called ‘’san dan yui 
the khong, meaning tho temple constructed of eondal-wood and turquoise. Tho plan of the 
temple, aud the mrangement of its chapels, were half Chinese and half Tibetan. Jt more 
resembled the Thandug lho khang than Sam-yea, It is one of the finest places [ have seen 
it Tibet. Six monks come by tum every month from ‘I'se-thang to conduct religious 
service here. To the west of this sanctuary is the Lhn-babri mountain, which is of great 
historical importance. The first king of Tibet, Nah ‘Thi-tsanpo, cume down from it in 
ancient time to this place. ‘Lhabab’ means mountain of gad’s or king’s descent, although 
the ssnctuory is vulgurly called Tsan-dan yui Jha khong. I was not satisfied with the 
explanation given to me of its meaning. This pleteau is called Tann-thang or “ kiog’s 
plain.” King Nabthi-teanpo being Bret met here by the Tibetans, and the temple being 
erecled to commemorale this meeting, by his successors, and lately improved by kings Srong- 
tean Gompo ond Thisrong deu-tsan, it ia called Tsan-thaug Ihakhang. After paying 
obeisance to all (he deities in the temple we resumed our journey. ‘I'here was no road, but 
we rode across the field, keeping the Yarlung river to our right. In some places people 
were tilling the soil and irrigating it for the autumn crop. ‘he ground thus tilled and 
irrigated would remain encrusted with ice during winler, ond when the heat of March and 
April would melt the ice the ground would be ready to reccive the seed. ‘I'hen pnssing a 
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lofty dilapidated chAorfen in_the middle of the plain we arrived at the sanctuary of 
Gahdan Namgyaling, where Tsongkhapa received the final vows of monkhood. It is a 
fine building kept in good repair and situated in tho middle of a fine grove watered bya 
sparkling etream. Visiting the deities of this temple, and particularly the image of 
Tsongkhapa, we proceeded to Tso-thang. Wo crossed the long stone bridge over the 
Yorlung river near the monastery of ‘I'se-chhog-pa. Some of the monks were bathing 
in the river, and many wore standing in companies on its bauks and in the willow groves 
inthe neighbourhood: The banks were in several places protected from the encroachment 
of the river by long rows of piles driven into the ground. At 5 p.m. we returned to 
‘Yee-thang and were welcomed by our Kha-chhe nabo. The climate of Yarlung appeared to 
mo very plensant and genial, and its ecenery exquisite. ‘Ihe people, judging from their 
gencral pgpearancn, scemed happy and prosperous. In fruit and cultivation thia most fertile 
valley of Yarhing surpassed ar ‘other places of Tibet. The people are gentle aud gcod 
natured. Chhang, butter, meat, oil. barley, wheat, and fuel, were Lo be had there in plenty. 
‘We equipped ourselves for our return journey towards Teavg. 


CHAPTER VII. 


JOURNEY TO MINDOLLING AND RETURN TO TASHI-LHUNPO. 


10th Norember,—We left ‘I'se-thang at six in the morning. The Kha-chhe nabo brought 
me the bitch Do/ma which I bought from him a few days ogo. The villagera were busy with 
their harvest work, and the traders were laying out their shops or proceeding to the thom. 
A woman accidentally passed in front of the door of our host with a pot of water. 
‘This Phurchung marked os an auspicious eign from the gods, presaging a happy and 
pleasant journey towards Toshi-Ihunpo. ‘T'se-thang is considered the emporium of the trade 
of Eastern Tibet. Its climate is very pleasaut and its ecenery very pretty. In days of yore 
the ancestors of the Tibotan people, then just undergoing tmelempsy chosis from monkeyhood, 
had this place fur their pley-ground, in consequence cf which it is alill called Tse-thang. : 

The Khe-chhe nabo and his wife bid us farewell after Tibetan fashion; the Lhobra 
gentleman also made me a low salute. We passed by the road running through the middle 
of the town, which is about one quarter of a milo broad. The houses aro good-looking, 
Nat-roofed, ond with masonry walls whitewashed, like the pucka houses of Calcutta. 
They evinced the prosperous condition of the people. The Palpo (Nepalese) traders were 
standing in front of their shops, some washing their plates, others washing their foces—a 
rare sight in Tibet—aller the manner of tho Hindoos. Having covered my head with an 
Assam cloth pag:i, os is the custom with those who go out on travel or for merchandise 
in this country, | passed unmarked by anybody. The sun shone brilliontly, the skies oloar 
as over, and every thing presaged the continuation of the fine weathor. Gopon, who was 
suffering from an attack of rheumatic pane hia neck, at the promising appearance of the 
weather became cheerful. ‘This being the day after the new moon, waa conciderod inauspicious 
for a journey according to ‘Tibetan astrology ; but the good omens revived the spirits of 
of my companions. I was only too glad to ovoid the company of our wily Kha-che 
nabo, who would surely if he saw more of me, fiud me out. ‘We crossed the Yarlung river, 
which was now very shallow, its water being drawn off by many aqueduots for irrigation, 
This was partly the season for ploughing, though no winter crops grow in Tibet. The work 
of tilling was being carried on here and there by yak and jo teams yoked to the plough. The 
ground after being ploughed is kept soaked in water, which remains frozen till the approach 
ol theepring. We passed by the villages of Yongtha and Gyerpel, which contained large 
houses with graceful trees planted round (hem, and gave indications of the prosperity of the 
residents. At § p.m. we passed the fanction of tho Gyerpa ferry rond with the one we 
bad taken for proceeding to Chyasa khang. At 9 a.m. we arrived at the ancient 
aanctuary of Yarlung, situated on the southern bank of the Tsangpo. It was founded in the 
reign of Lha-chhe, a descendant of Lang Darma. The lofty monostery building is two-storied 
neatly built and kept. though not well furnished. It tes @ court in frout like Indian 
buildings, and was flat-roofed. The walle contain beautifully painted images of saints 
and genii. The gilt imago of Vairatsana Buddha, with two companion Buddhas, occupy the 
principal chapel. ‘The image of Shakya Buddhe, a very handsome thing, is said to have been 
constructed of jekhim, a metallic compound of gold, silver, copper, and iron. It has a dint 
npon ite stretched palm, said to havo been inflicted upon it by o Jungar chief. The 
images of the sixteen sthaciras, dressed in ancient Dudahist costumes, looking like 
so many Roman senalors, were very remarkable things in the sanctuary, Tho 
southern shrine contained the remains of the demolished imoge of Dolma: the northern, 
the image of Dipankara Buddha and Maitreya, with Shakya in the middle. At the entrance 
of the grand hall of congregation we met eome monks just rising from a prayer meeting. 
They went out as wo walked in. Tothe right of the hall etands the gigantic imago of the 
king of the Nagas, vory fantastically constructed, all hia ornaments consisting of snakes 
of different kinds. To tho left side stauds the bugo and most terrifle image of Lanka 
den-chhu (Dasa skandha Ravana} with two of his /onpas or ministers. Never did I 
before this witness such curious images of the Hindu mythology in Buddhist temples. In 
the middle of the courtyard there waa a bush of dwarf bamboo, on all four sides of which 
Howe shruba were plented in rows. There is a secret postage from the movastery to the 
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adjoining village, by which celibate monks used to communicate with their lay neighbour. 
Tengaged the Aufer to copy a few pages of the Ne-yig, or account of the sanctuary. By 
the time we Gnished our breakfast he had copied about half a dozen leaves of the little book. 
There is a legend about the name of this temple, which says that in ancient days 
the migrating birds of India used to halt at this place in immense flocks, for which reason 
it was called Chynsa, or the reating-place of birds. Just then a large flock of birds were 
flying pest over head. The Awier pointed his finger towards them and said “they do not 
now often halt here, as they are not now invited.” 

Resuming our journey at ll a.m. we went along the southern bank of the Tsangpo, 
sometimes crossing sand banks and low ridges, at others cultivated nooks and gurgling 
streamlets, We passed by the villages of Jar, Jing, and others, and at 5 p.m. arrived at 
the villege of Chinchholing, siluated on the edge of tho Tsangpo. here are about 
a dozen families residing in this desolate locality ; their houses were surrounded 
by low stone walls to keep off saud and the encroachment of the river. Heaps of 
sand surrounded the village, and it resombled a rocky oasis in tho middle of u 
desert. There was no trace of vegetation in the neighbourhood of the village, 
and yet the cattle were fat and healthy-looking. The family where wo called first refused 
to accommodate us, as they alroady had several traveller gueats ; bul the second family gave 
us shelter. Both the abo and namo, though not rich, were very obliging. The former 
isa blind old man, who frequently inquired if all that we wanted was given tous, He 
told us that for want of rain, and also on account of the hailstorm uf September, the 
erops wero damaged here. Tho best chhang wos served to us. After dinner, which 
consisted of mutton, rice, fish, and barley paste, I slept soundly. 

\Lth Nocember.—I1 got up refreshed before dawn and reaumed our journey. Our way 
lay through sand-banks and across the terminating points of lateral spurs shooting tothe 
river's edge from the longitudinal ranges. Sometimes we passed by the margin of the river, and 
at others across ravines, from which the river receded a great way off. ‘I'he atmosphere was 
filled with fog —a very rare phenomenon—when we passed by the village of Lu aod tho low- 
land village of Nameilling. We had a glimpse of the upland Nomailling village with a small 
monastery, now under @ vanishing haze. At 9 am. we halted at the fishing villago of 
Dongsho. Here and there Kowa or hide-boats were kept erect supported by long poles and cara 
for drying. I was told thet the natives here earned their livelihood chiefly by fishing. The 
namo in whose house we cooked our breakfast was a woman past middlenge. She seemed 
to be very fond of fowers, ond in her little baleony kept various flower planta well manured 
in amall earthenware jugs and pots. We bought aome flower seeds from her, ond pressed 
her to breakfast with us. She thankfully declined the offer, saying that it rather 
behoved her to entertain us, as we were her guests. Then resuming our journey alter an 
hour's ride we entered a ferlile and cultivated valley containing many hamlets aud groves 
of fue and ebapely trees. In the middle of the firet village we now passed through 
stood the monastery of Chhongdu-chhog with et Spires on its roof glittering in the suu. 
It formed our landmark from a great distanco. ‘e entered the extensive valley of Datla 
by the road leading to Mindolling, Keeping the monaatery of Chhongdu-chhog fo our right. 
Tis crossed we entered the district of Da-chhe, which is filled with thriving hamlets. 
The people seemed to be well off, although at times they suifer from failure of crops owing 
to ecanty reine. They eeemed to depend mainly on cattlo for their livelihood. ‘his year 
they have reaped on abundant harvest. The soil is rich and well irrigated. As soon as 
we crossed this valley our guide led usthrough another oross valley, called Tso-pa, filled 
with broken rocks. When we hed reached the middle of this moraine a clown told us that 
we had gone out of the way, and showed us the way to Mindolling, situated in the 
upland behind the spur we had already left on our left-hand side. Proceeding accordingly 
along the foot of this hill, at half-past four in the afternoon we arrived at the famous Ning-ma 
monastery of Mindolling. ‘This upland valley, or rnther nook, opens towards tho enst. Its 
entrance is Alled with verious trees, among which the willow was the most prominent. 
Below the fat on which the monastery stands, and to the east of it down the slope, is o 
very large village. The oncient gateway of Mindolling is now in ruins. This and the 
ruins of the lofty wall which surrounded the monastery indicated its former greatness. 
The contrast is remarkable: how at an institution it must have beon before and to 
what a miserable condition it had now fallen after its anck by the Jongar chief of 
Mongolia! The present wall encloses a very small area, including the front row of 
chhortens. Outside of the wall there are the residences of houscholdere. The front of the 
monastery has an imposing appoarance on account of the lofty chhorten with gilt steeples 
ou itadomes. ‘The Fret and ground floors aro furnished with many doors. ‘I'he view of the 
Teugla-khang (chief temple or vibara) is very grand, with its gilt steeples and oylindrical 
domes, called @yal-/shan (emblem of royalty), crowning ils roof, and maasivo walls below. On 
inquiring about accommodation from a villager, he pointed out to us tho house of the only 
Teangpa (a man from Teang) who received guests from Tsang. This man’s two daughters 
being Inid up with emall-pox, we went to seek shelter in other houses, In the avenuo by 
the side of the monastery we met @ Palpo (Nepalese), who asked several villagers to 
accommodate us. At last Gopon .sueceeded in securing us lodging in the house of a well- 
to-do resident. The abo led us to the first floor of his commodious house, where in a 
corner two Nepniese were sented on two rugs. I did not like to put up side by side with 
the Palpo, as he would know easily by my manners that I was not a Tibetan; so I 
told Gupon that I would prefer accommodation in the ground floor, so as to be near my 
eervants and ponies. They ngreed to this, and the room was cleared and the lumber 
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The Palpo wished to converse with me while I was going downstairs, but I 
tamer to notiee him, and began to speak fluently in Tibetan with Gopon and 
Phurchung in his hearing. Although I knew very well that the Palpo could do me little 
harm if I gave’ myself ont to be a native of India, yet as such a news would produce 
doubts in the minds of (he Tibetans about myself, I took precaution to conceal my nationality ; 
for powhere could I then have got accommodation or shelter during our journey. The 
Palpo onca whispered toa friend of his that I appeared to be other than a Tibetan He 
evidently took me fora Nepnleso, ‘his circumstance pee me in a very uncomfortable 
atate of mind. I could not make a hearty dinner, and woke several times during the uight. 
was little displeased with Gopon for selecting this nabo's house for our nights stey. 
The mistake was mine, as 1 had not previously told him that 1 disliked the Nepalese. 

12th Nocember —I got up from bed unrefreshed. After tea we proceeded to make chhoi-jal 
(visiting the chapels), our nado carrying the melted butter to pour into (be oil-burners of the 
shrines. After ascending two flights of steps we were conducted to the Taugla khang, The 

rineipal doorway is lofly, and the walls of the building massive and beautifully constructed. 
Me neatness of the stonework, and the finish visible in the masonry work, were remarkable. 
The appearance of tho Zyla khany, which stands facing east, was indeed bold and 

resslve, 

tee There were several housee to the east and south of the front court of the Zhugla khang, 
where resided the monastic officials, A number of monk-boys were reading their lessons 
in a loud voice. ‘The paving of the courtyard, made of regularly lnid stone slabs, 1s very 
good. A flight of brond steps leads to the vestibule, on the north wall of which is painted 
the Buddhist system of the universe. On the south wall ia the grand picture of the Sripai 
Khorlo, or the world of six mortal beings, viz. gods, demone, men, beasts, (he Pretag or the 
hungry ghosts, and the dumned beings of hell, each of these occupying a sector of a 
circle divided into six parts and placed on the stomach of the Lord of Death. The Aier 
first couducted us to the chapel jast above the grand congregation hall, and thea to 
the western chapel, where there ore six large chhortexs constructed of silver and con- 
taining the remains of (he six illustrious succeasors of Tertalingpa, the founder of the 
monastery. There are also massive chhortens made of copper and gilt. The workmanship 
of all the chhortexs ond chapels was splendid. ‘The richness of the monsstery ia still evident 
though the Ningma church, being much pereouled by the State church, is now in a state of 
decline. ‘Shere nre numerous adherents of this church in Kongpo and Kham, who contribule 
greatly to its support. ‘Ihe abbots are selected from tbe family of Tertalingpa, who cannot 
marry ; but Lhe prefect, who is generally the abbot’s brother, can marry, in consequence of 
whieh his office is hereditary. The late prefect having died without issue, to the great anxiety 
of the people here. Lhey are pressing the abbot to live with his widow to beget children for 
the succession. ‘Io the south of the monastery on the slope of the hill, weli sheltered from 
north, east, and west, stands the residence of the abbot, a nent and pretty house with a 
small grove attached to it. Afler visiling the chapels of the Tsugin khang we proceeded 
to the grand chhorten. The ater, au old householder, conducted us to the hall which 
contains the image of Maitreyn. We nscended to the lop of the filth story, whence au 
excellent view of the surrounding country is obiained. 

Alter bronkfnst, «t 10 am, we resumed our journey. While passing through the 
district of Dochhe we saw many flour-mills worked by streams coming from the hills. We 
also met many Llorpa herdsmen proceeding to Mindolling with their yaks Inden with table 
rockealt, soda, and wool, On reaching the banks of the ‘l'sangpo we enw the ruins of a 
Jarge village Resting hero fora few minutes we proceeded towards (he valley of ‘lagna, 
which has a fine monestery in its lowland, which being a landmark for a considerable 
distance gate refreshment to our eyes. which were tired of the bleakuess of the mountains 
and the barrenness of the sand banks of the ‘I'sangpo. Passed this we came to the most 
fertile part of the valley, dotted with mony thriving villages. In the uplands of Tayna 
valley is situated the sanctuary of Chambaling with an extensive row of white chhortens, 
Aunually « fuir is held here in the fourth lunar month, when people from the adjoining 
distriets, sometimes also from Lhasa, Lhobra, and Tsang, come here both for re igious and 
commercial purposes. Crossing thie rich valley we travelled for a while along the slopes of a 
spur. ILere we met a party of respectable men, five of whom were on horseback. Among 
them was the widow of the late abbot of Mindolling, who was on her way to Mindolling to 
be thenew abbot’s wife. She is the daughter of Sawang Lhalu, the brother of the ‘ht 
Dalai Lama, At about half-past four we arrived at the village of Chow, containing about 
half a dozen faruilies and some good looking walled houses. Failing to get aczcommodalion 
in any of them, we knocked at the door of @ poor villager and were admitted to his house. 
My rug was spread in the upper floor, which opened towards the west, and we enjoyed the 
sunshine for a few mivutes. The nao being very peor was uneble to entertain us with 
tea; 80 Gopon gave her some tea, which she prepared for us. Her wealth consisted in a 
Jew chickens, a hen, anda few jomos, She told us that the ontire crop of this year was 
destroyed by the hail-storm of September, and that she was ruined thereby. Tears yrushed 
out from her eyes when she brought some green hay for our ponies. When Gopon prais-d 
the quality of the forage, she oried still more, because, if thore had been a crop, the hay could 
not have been ao good as it now was. The nabo worked late iuto tho evening Floughing the 
loud for the coming yeur's crop. 

1th Norember.— At the first cock-crow we rose from bed and set out on our journey. 
The wied blew somewhat strongly, and the waves of the Tsangpo dashed against the rocky 
edge of the bauk we were passing on. The river and ils send vauks were lost in darkness 
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and we could with difficulty trace the way by the help of the starlight. At daybreak we came 
tothe village of Ga-cha,and at 8 am. Teached Kideshor. The morning was somewhat 
foggy, through which the Jong buildings loomed lofty and large. Our way lay across very 
fertile barley-fields up to the foot of the eminence on which the Jong etauds. ‘he entrance 
tothe Jong is imposing. Outside the town there are several houses oceupied by a few 
Chinese innkeepers, and few Nepalese traders aleo live cloge to them. Tie way was good on 
account of the retirement of the Teangpo to aome distance to the north of the town. The 
trees of the several groves, and those surrounding the residence of natives and small hamlets, 
the grand Jong buildings, and the Sakyapa monastery, added much to its appearance. We 

assed through the middle of the town. ‘The lanes were very narrow. like those of Gyan-tse. 

ome of the houses were stately in appearance and were provided with spacious yords. In 
two or three of these yards there were Job/a (schools for boys) under gyer-yan (school- 
masters) tenching the boys with whips in their hands. We went straight to our former 
nactshang (lodging), and were warmly received by the namo, Thia time she desired to 
accommodate ua in a better room, but I preferred my old place on account of its loneliness. 
In the court a gelong being employed by the name was working wilh a loom and making 
short-brendth blankets. The object of our halting in Kideehor eo early was to make some 

urchages, such as ment, barley, four, and peas—all of which we had run out of, Our Tibetan 
Posts were ulso torn and required mending. I bought three parts of a fat sheep for one rupee. 
Neither radishes nor turnips nor five barley flour could be had here. After I had finished 
tome writing and jotting the detaile of our expenses, I felt feverish aud cold, and laid myself 
down on our bundle of woollens, wrapping myself withtwo blankets. 1 did not take any food 
during the night, which I passed very uncomfortably. I was restless and dreamt some 
frightful dreams. 

14th Nocember.—At the eecond cock-crow, fe. at about 4.a.m., I was roused and asked 
by Phurchung to dress myself for the day’s journey. The cold was intense, with a strong 

le blowing. Though unwell I yielded to the wish of my friend and resumed journey. 
Frovelling a few miles along the edge of the Teangpo, we passed by the ruins of a village. 
At daybreak wo reached the foot of a rocky spur, Shere there are several stumps of willows, 
two nice-looking mandangs, and the ruive of @ village. At 7 a.m. we found ourselves in o 
wide common several miles in length, carpeted with a kind of moss-like grass. Ilerds of 
sheep and goata were grozing in it. It resembled the pasture lauds of Yamdo Karmoling iu 
appearance, althougl it produced a different kind of grass. This common is called Ding 
Noga. Crossing it we arrived at the valley of Kyishong Tashi Khangear, which contains 
a lorge collection of hamlets. This passed we reached the villnge Kyishong, where we had 
our breakfast. Here the namo ecld to us a fanka worth of harley flour and eome pens. 
Several other travellers had alao come here, probably to buy barley and other agricultural 
produce. The water-mills of thie place are very good, so that excellent flour can be had here. 
‘Their ponies and yake were tied near the shvago (wooden basin for water), to which our 
ponies were also tied. 

After breakfast, at 10 a.m., we resumed our journey and passed by the gateway of the 
Gyerpa’s residence, a castle-like building, surrounded by tall trees. Our way now lay 
across villuges and fertile barley-fields watered by the Teangpo and streamlets flowing into 
it. which we passed by one after another, Lill at 1 p.m. we reached the village of Panza and 
Gyatuling. We then came to the foot of a lateral epur from the Gongkar range. The way 
threaded slong (he rocky edge of the river, in the nooks of which we saw a kind of fs 
resembling herring. On this side of the epur stands the Gong-kar Chhoide, a Gelugpa 
institution. Two pillars with flags Oying on them mark the appronch to the monastery. 
Crossing the Gong-kor valley by the road extending along the high edge of the ‘Tsangpo, 
and overhanging several nooks of the river teeming with fish, we entered the town of 
Gong-ker. It was past 4 p.m. when we entered the walled part of it. The walls are now in 
Tuins, but the lofty raleway, though dilapidated, still rotains o part of its former grandeur, 
Some officers of the Jong entered into the Khar walled town, and we followed them. Gopon 
wont in search of accommodation for us, but failing everywhere in securing na-/shang, 
as they all refused toadmit us ou various pleas, he returned disheartened. This puzzled ue 
very much, and we were in anxiety how to pass the night. At last we were led by a 
fishermen to a wretched hut filled with yak hides and dust. There was no vessel to fetch 
walter; no stuffed seat lo spread our rugs upon. Gopon, however. induced the fisherman's 
wife to borrow for us some vessels to hold water from one of her neighbours. Iler husband, 
too, helped ue in buying forege for our ponies. We bought some very good Gish from our 
nabo, a part of which was cooked for our dinner. We passed the night somehow, One 
comfort was that we were not obliged to sleep on the bare ground uusheltered fron: the 
strong night wind without food or drink, . . : 

15th Nocember.—We resumed our journey at 4 inthe morning. A strong wind blow and 
dashed the waves of the Teungpo against the racky edge of Gongkarla, Our way threaded up 
over the rugged sides, sometimes overlooking the river, at others receding from it. Phurchung 
led my pony. Sometimes fogs enveloped the way in front of us. lt was dark: the comet 
aud the alars hone tuo dimly to bo of any help to us. Gopon now proved an excellent 

uide. Al daybreak we passed by the viliage of Shyatuling and a few hamlets near it. 

the grove which stands at @ small distauce from Shyatuling was the only object that broke 

the monotony of the bleak end sandy appearanco of the river and the edjpiving hills. The 

cold was intense on account of the chill breeze which followed the gale. The sun struggled 

hard to pierce through the fog when we crossed the Yablo, a pass of inconsiderablo elevation 
b3 
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Reaching the top riding, I dismounted at the Lab-tse (top of the pass) and walked downhill to 
avoid the freezing of wy feet. We always felt. the greatest cold just after eunrise ‘ After an 
hour's journey we got to the walam, the common foot-track on the level ground, This side of 
the Khambala I remembered some cf the places which I had seen when going to Lhasa. The 
village of Khamba Chang thang and Khambe thanbe, each of which contained more thao Afty 
houses, were situnted in the centre of a desert-like plain filled with broken stones. This passed 
our way lay across the rocky edge of the Teangpo. The track was very rugged and narrow. 
Some herdsmen with about 50 yaks ladon with salt, barley, &o., wore proceeding to Khamba Par- 
tse, which we reached at 10a.m. The Ampo’e circuit-house is the only house of some importance 
in thisetraggling village. The people appeared to be in miserable condition, probably owing 
to the oppression of the officials. I was told that all tho villages which unfortunately lie 
by the side of tho highways suffer from o similar fate. We cooked our breakfast in the 
house of a good-natured old woman just when it was being left by aome messengora of the 
Ampa. One of them picked up my pretty little bitch Dolma from the ground and rode off. 
Phurehung and Gopon ran after him, but without being ablo to rescue her from hie hands, 
as they did not care quarrelling with the man for fear of complication with tho Ampn. At 
Inst, when we were seated at breakfast, Dolma came back gasping. Our namo thought she 
had perhaps escaped from their hands. At 11 we resumed our journey oud orossed the 
Khambala pass at 2 p.m. At 3 we arrived at the village of Thamalung. This place 
was now filled with the oo/ey (forced labourers) of the Ampa, and there was no room in aay 
of the houses; 80 we had to take sheller in tho Donkhang or travellers’ shed. Many of 
the villagers were very buay in repairing tho road. Some of them told us that six men were 
drowned the other day in the lake while crossing if in a dora, 

16th November.—We got up from bed at 4 4.m. and made our way along the dried bank 
of the Yamdo. We here heard some accounts of the Yambudo moonstery, how it was 
sacked by the Dupung monks. At 10 a.m. wereached Palde Jong, where we had our break- 
fast. At 4 p.m. woe reached Dablung, a large but scattered village on this side of the Noijin 
Kangssang mountain. The people here Sppeated rich, the fields fertile, and (he pasture 
lands excellent. Here wo halted for the night. 

17th November.—Early in the morning we resumed our journey, passed by Nangar-tse 
Jong a little before sunrise, breakfasted at Dsara, aud halted for the night at Omothang 
shepherd's. All the rocms were occupied by the oo/ay of the Ampa. 

18th Norember.—In the morning, a litlle before sunrise, we resumed our journey. The 
Ampa was reported to be coming. Parties nfter parties on horseback passed us; then sbour 
three hundred men on foot, carrying all the para Aerpalia of a Chinese procession, moved on 
slowly, Lastly came the Ampn’a sedan, carried by Chinase bearers and 16 Tibetans. Tho 
latter only touched their heads to a netlike frarsework attached to the sedan poles, to show 
that they were also carrying the chair. ‘I'wo Chiuese with whips in their hands cleared the 
way on either side. 


I did not write my diary between the 19th and the 29th November. I give the 
following from memory :— 

20th Norenber-—-We left Gobshi carly in the morning, and reached Gyang-khar before 
sunset. Our friend the Chhyan-dso Kusho received us with his usual kindness, 

21st Norember.—Reached Dong-tse at noon, and spent two days under the hospitable roof 
of the Chhysn-dso of Dong-tse. 

23rd Norember.—Lelt Tashi-gang at sunrise and reached Gya-tsho shar at about 4 p.m. 
Amala and Chehla cordially welcomed ws back into their midst. 

24th November.—Reached Tashi-lhunpo a little before noon. Kusho Seng-ohhen was 
really delighted to eee me return safely to Teshi-lhunpo after making a successful pilgrimage 
to the eanctuaries of Lhokha and Yarlung. 
Bik 25¢h to 29th November.— Wo remained engaged in makiog arrangoments for a journey to 

jakya. 

Mereh, the new shape of Tashi-lhumpo, at the kind request of Seug-Chhen, granted me 

4 dam-yig (passport) both to proceed to India and lo come baok to Tibet. 





a arene datas diffor a Uttlo from the dates put in the ‘' Narrative of a Journey w Lhasa,” [put ‘Libstan dates in my 
iary. 


PART III. 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY TO SAKYA AND LAKE TEL-THUNG. 
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CHAPTER L 


VISIT TO SAKYA 


30th November.—We left Tashi-lhunpo at 2 p.m. Phurchung rode towards Delé to 
meet one of bis friende. I rode alone towards Narthang. Wroceeding eome distauce I met 
a villager on the way. whom I asked some questions respecting the country and the 
autumn crop. I had not to dismount from my pony in crossing the deep water passages 
and rills, as they were now dry. The country wore o barren and inhospitable aspect. The 
soil wos gravelly and sterile, the rocks of a brown burnt-clay colour. ‘The trees in distant 
villages were all without leaves and bare, aud the crevices in distant mountains and their 
furrowed sides were glistening with snow-white ice. After passing the flat which extends to 
the west of Tashi-lhunpo, we entercd glen which opened towards Chhugpo-shung. Hero 
T was joined by Phurchung. We both rode ambling gently. The wind gradually softened 
to a breeze, and the eun continued to fall on our eyes as we were proceeding due west. The 
way throughout was rough and barren: on our right lay groups of mountains jn sloping 
array. At 5 p.m. wo reached the village of Narthang, which is situated outside the monastery. 
Gopon, who arrived hera a couple of houra before us, conducted us to a small hut which he 
had engaged for our night's stay. The namo, an elderly woman, received us very kindly. 
Tho but, though miserable-looking, was to ay liking on account of its solitude. Alter 
a short conversation with the samo, Phurchung found her to be an old acquaintance of hie. 
After taking o pretty good dinner, { went to bed and slept soundly. 

lst December.—Our nabo and numo presented us the chhang-Ayel according to the custom 
of Tibet, and by doing co showed that they did not look upon us os mere ordinary travellers 
At littie before daybreak we eet out on our journey. A gentle chill breeze blew, and the 
wnyaide trees, mandangs, and hills wore a bleached ond faded appearance under the moon. 
My extremities began to freeze. We met many travellers and caravans of linkling donkeys 
slowly proceeding on—some towards Chhugpo-shung, a few coming towards our way, 
and many going towards Toshi-lhunpo. We were now on the Grand Trunk track which goes 
to upper Tibet. My mind was engaged with the thoughts of visiting Phuntsho-ling and 
Lhor-tee. With the eun on our back, which projected our shadows to on immense length 
in front, we travelled on towards the elevated iuclined plateau intervening between Langla 
and the chain of forky cliffla which intercepted the Tsangpo from our view. The tops of 
tho distant hille, and particularly those of the Longla range, were all brightened by the sua. 
Gopon pointed out to me the direct road to Sakya by Langla, but ou account of its being the 
scene uf a robbery committed some tire ago upon a few solitary Mohomedan traders of 
Behar, I was averse to going in that direction, Lut we journeyed on towards the lofty table. 
land, taking the road to Phuntehocling. At 8am. we arrived at the village of Chagri, 
a solitary village eiluated at the upland corner of a long valley laterally extending towards 
Chhugpo-shung. There were about six families in the village. The villagers suffer much 
from the scarcity of water, to fetch which they have to 6 to a great distance. There are no 
wells and ther caunot afford to dig very deep ones or keep them in repnir. Several people 
proceeding to Lhar-tso came here for refreshment. We bought three annus’ worth of water to 
cook our breaktast and for the ponies. The namo was very busy, and seemed to have scarcely 
time to sell us o handful of hay for four annas for our ponies, We resumed our journey at 
}1 am. ; crossed Tala, o bill of inecnsiderable height. To the northern side of this La, and 
about a mile away from our way, lay the Kangchan Chyam-cbhen monastery, founded by 
Yophu Lochava. The image of Uhyamba (Meitreya) which it coutains is one of tho oldest 
and largeet of its kind in Tibot. Proceeding along a level but gently ascending plateau under 
strong gale which darkened the sky with ao dust-storm, at 1 p m., our eyes nud head covered 
with handkerchiefs, we crossed another La, ca!led Singmala. Kangehan monastery was on 
our right, and a spur runuivg towards Langla ou our leit. At d o'clock, passing a long 
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dilapidated mandang, we reached the village of Gechung, where the sand-storm obliged us to 
halt. Gopon procured lodging for us in the house of the gambu (healman) near the mandany. 
It had o spacious court surrounded by etolla and gcdowns on three sides, and the house 
itself on the remaining side. A rug was spread for me in the inner court in the sun. The 
house, though partly built of stone and partly of lurge-size kachcha bricks, was plastered with 
mud. Pburehung aud Gopon having cleared tae room given to me of all its lumber, 
we were served with excellent chhang. The naby seamed very obliging and good. While we 
were congratulating each other for the comfortable accommodation Gopon hed secured for us, 
« Ta-00 (order for pony) bearer came and demanded shelter in the house of the gambu. Being 
au employé of the Lhar-tee jong, he talked with authority. The gambu was embarrassed at 
the unexpected arrival of a jony offivial, and begged us to remove our things iuto another, 
though humbler, room adjoining the outer court of his house, The wind ceased to blow al 
sunset but the cold inturu begaa to freeze us. Gopon and Phurchung pressed me to give 
up the idea of visiting Phuntsho-ling and Lhar-tse. Our ponies, they said, would die from the 
intense culd, which would be a source of much trouble and ine»nvevience. I yielded to their 
wis, aud expresied my willingness to proceed to Sakya direct. 

Qnd December. At daybreak, under o chill gule, we made our way towards Sakya by 
the side of Nathang Jong. Just as the sun rose tho jong, together with ita surroundings, 
being freod from aw envelope of fog, became visible. At 7-30 wo reached the Dong ua. epur, 
cortaining e-veral hamlets Crossing this spur we causht a view of he-chhu, here called Shab. 
chhu, with its extensive sand-banks. It flows towards Phuutsho ling t» discharge its conteuts 
into the Tsaugpo After breakfast in the enclosed ¢ urt of a village, where many village folk 
gathered to see our fonling piece, &c., we resumed our journey anil crossed the Shab chhu at 
the ford (rwd), riding. The main channel of water was about JO feet wide and three deep. 
Our way now lny on the left side of the river. Numerous villages dotted the banke of 
Shab-chhu. At about two miles up the river, ou its otier side, we were shown the way to 
Langla, There stood at the entrance of a glen a huge giguntic boulder inside the river, looking 
like a reddish-brown island. A small hamlet was perehed in the uplanila beyond it We 
followed the river up in its meandering course. We crossed several irrgularly-out irrigation 
canals, which were now partly frozen. One channel, blocked by accumulated ice, was being 
cleared up by 6 few women and men. The river appeered to linve come from the south-west, 
where there were extensive Ants. We were proceeding northwards along the Lhunpo-tse valley. 
The mountains here narrowed on both banks, and ‘he river grew rapid. A couple of miles off 
we again fuund ourselves in an open country filled with rich habitations. In one of tho 
villages about 30 or 40 ponies were tethered under a willow grove. On the top of the rocky 
hill of Lhunpo-tse stood the large monastery of Lhunpo-tse Gonpa.* 

In the village of Lhunpo-tse, situated at the foot of the hill, there were several good- 
looking houses. In the uplands, towards the north of Lhunpo-tee. there were also several 
hamlets. At about 3 p.m. we came to the village of Samdong. containing about 20 house-, 
situated on this side of a long wooden bri Gopon obtained accommodation for us in the 
house of a rich villager, whose wife received us politely, thongh after some hesitation, The 
namo had two husbands (not brothers), of whom the younger was present. ‘I'he senior 
husband, who is the head «fF the village and is called the Sa-yon, was expected to return in 
the evening. She was unwilling to sell meat or barley to us without the Sa-yon’s leave. 
So we waited for the Sa-yon’s return, who came at sunset. Le accommodated us in the first 
floor of hie snug little house, and sold us very good chiang, mutton, onions, and some vege- 
tables. A bright fire was lighted. Wo invited the namo and her two husbands to dine 
with us. Alter a good chat with them I went to bed. ‘Ihe cold was intense. 

Brd D.cember.—I got up at dawn, and woe all warmed ourselves over a fre of argot. 
The quicksilver did not rise at all, and so I failed to ascertain how meny degrees it was 
below the freezing point. Idrank a cup of boiled chhang. At sunrise we found ourselves 
passing across the villa geof Shekar, and still following the Rhechhu, also called Shab-ohhu. 
After an hour’s journey along its margin, we entered the Tsharong valley and followed the 
‘Ysharong river, a tributary of the Shub-chhu. We breakfasted at Tashigang, a small hamlet 
situated on a hillock. ‘Ie householders of thia place were suffering from smoll-pox. ‘Ihe 
nabo, wilhin whose compound, sitting near a mandang we cooked our breakfast, was a 
well-to-do man, and posseased three or four houses and several folda on the right bank of 
Tsher.ng river immediately on our lelt. We resumed our journey at 12 o'clock, 
and read the thermometer at 31° Fahrenheit, We followed the river to its source, and pasted 
through the villages of Panjang, Jamda, and Sikyu. There ie a large convent with 60 nuns 
on the tcp of Gye bill, which overhangs the tiny rivulet we were now following. Some of 
the villagers, looking much like revenue officials on account of their yellow bok¢o (turbans) 
and reed pens stuck above their ears, were casting up accounts sitting in the sun in the yard of 
a cottage at Sikyu. We ascended to a considerable height in following up the ovurse of the 
Jrozen river, a feeder of the Tsharong river. 

‘Within several miles up the village of Sikyu, there was no trace of habitation with the 
exception of some cleared-out plots for cultivation. At last we got a glimpse of an exten- 
sive grassy upland slope, on which perched the Dok-pa village of Jig-kyong, or ‘the fearful 
valley.’ Our spirits roso at the sight of houses, fires, and yaks. We were now sure of getting 








* Lhunpo-tse monastery of Shab-toi was founded by Sonam gynl-shan under the auspices of Situ Sono pal and 
Damo Shakya pal ; subsayuontly it wos converted into » Golug pa institution by Je-Sbereen, 
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milk, chhang, eggs, and butter at the Dof-pa village now b fore us Exteneive mandangs and 
cairns lay on the eide of our circuitous way along the frozen stream. The Dok-pa houses 
were well buill, provided with doors and windows, and had several walled enclosures atta-hed 
to every one of them. I sat for a while in one of the enclosures on an ay'go! sack, a8 my legs 
were almost benumbed by pain caused by the shortness of the stirrups. Alter diamounting 
from my pony I limped a few paces to asheepfold for proteclion against the wind. The namo, 
who wos Jaid up with emall pox, hesitated to admit usin her house. A few entreaties 
with a ¢anka as present from Gopon succeeded in prevailing upon the good-natured woman. 
Her house was filled with yak taile, skine, horns, and hair ropes. Some frozen and cured 
carcases of sheep and yak hung down from the roof of her house. There were a few yak 
enlves in a corner of her house, which grunted loudly, Hearing from Gopon that I knew 
doetoring, she begged medicines from me, and supplied ua with a large uantity of argol, of 
which she had a plentiful eupply. I went to bed early. being extremely fatigued. 

4th December.—Got up from bed early in the morning, drank a cup of boiled 
chang, wormed ourselves at an argol fire made in an earthenwore stove. We resumed our 
journey at sunrise and proceeded towards Shongla, which looked very high. ‘The way to it 
was ensy. We meta gelong coming from Sakyo near the a, where the cold was intense. 
We failed to read the thermometer, as the mercury would not stir from the bulb. At 8 a.m. 
we renched the Lab-lse (culminating summit), and then descended towards the valley of 
Tn-oo. Travelling for abowt an hour across the valley, we reached the Dokpa village of Ta-oo, 
which stood on the right bank of the Ta-oo river. We then entered the extensive undulating 
plateau lying between Ta-oo and Khamyul, where we eaw many yaks and donkeys grazing. 
When we reached the long manding, which stood on the highest undulating ridge of the 
waterless plateau, we met atinkling Dolpa caravan of yaks and donkeys returning from Sakya 
with empty eacks on their backs. We cooked our brenkfast on the riverside, Gopon havin; 
helped us by Jetching water from a distant nook of the frozen river. The thermometer sto 
at 31° Fahrenheit al 1 p.m., when we renched the Dokpa village of Khamyul on this side of 
Atonla Pase. While ascending the steep fank of Atonla, we met three parties of Pal-po 
(Nepaleee) traders from Katmundu proceeding towards Lhasa. They were all riding, and 
were dressed in Tibetan evstume. Only their peculiar Newari caps and white sash distinguished 
them from the natives of the country. They had hired some pack ponies for the conveyance 
of their goods to Lhor-tse, where they changed them for new ones. Phurchung talked with 
them in Nepalese ond eschanged compliments with the usual Nepali expressions /o-jo— yee, 
yes. At 2 p.m. we reached the Lab-/se, from which we had a view of the country round Sakya, 
which lay in a north-western direction. From the Lad-tse I walked down. ‘The way waa 
tongh and rocky. Descending about six miles we came to the litle village of Khara, situated 
atthe foot of Atonla, Finding myself at last in the flat and fertile country of far-famed Sakya, 
to visit which it waa one of the dreams of my life, I was transported with joy, Iaving sent 
Gopon ahead of us to find accommodation, we rode on gently and slowly towards Sakye. 
I was enraptured when the prevailing red tint of the city, together with Lhe glittering roofs 
of the four grent sanctueries, greeted my eyes. Gopon engaged for us a house on the riverside 
near the bridge over the Thom-chhu opening towards the south-west. The view from (he 
window of the house we oceupicd was splendid, embracing as it did the featly murmuring 
stream, lhe lofly temple Lbakhang Chhenpo, and the lovely snow peaks of Tinki and Pherug, 
which pierced the blue vault of the sky in the eouth and south-west horizon. The tops of 
the mounlane had become slender and low by the melting of their snowy robes and falls of 
avalanches irom their sides. Here, in Sakya, (he famed medisval capital of Tibet, I observed 
with grief the work of ruin that was already ip progress. In the evening, after refreshment 
with tea and barley, I strolled in the narrow but clean lanes of Sakya. People were busy with 
the work of Luying and selling, it being a market day. Tho ¢/vm is held at a distance of 
about 200 yards above the bridge. The meat market was close lo our house, and near the 
riverside. About a dozen Nepalese were seen moving in the thom. 

The city is situated on the eastern slope of Ponpoiri hill, at the foot of which flows the 
Thom-cbhu rivulet. The Lhakbang Chhenpo, or the grand sanctuary, which contains the 
Library end the hall of congregation, together with o few clusters of scattered houses near it, 
ig situated on the opposite side of thestream. The appearance of the city of Sane is different 
from that of all other towne and cities of Tibet. The walis of almost all the public buildings, 
lemples, and residences here are painted red with a kind of dark red soil obtained from the 
ueighb: uring hills. Black and blue stripes about sia to nine inches broad rup perpendicularly 
on the walls. Seen from a distance, these produce a curions effect. In the city the four 
Labrang temples with glittering gilt domes over them, built after the Chinese style of roofing 
and finiched walle, attracted our atlention most. We equipped ourselves with the necessary 
articles lo perform the chhoi-ja/ in the different renctuaries. Our nabo became our guide. 
I wos dressed, as usual, in a gelong’s raiments. First we visiled the Labrang Shar, or the 
eastern sanctuary The way to it was steep and by stone steps. The orraugement of rooms 
and chapele inside it were eimilor to those of the temples of ‘lashi-Ihunpo, with the difference 
that the room are somewhat narrow and the walls better finished. The Labrie. Sher is a 
three-eloreyed building. During the palmy days of Sakya heirarchy there were four abbots 
under the grand hierarch. who, while discharging clerical duties, were not debarred from 
marrying. ‘Ihe eons of the abbets inherited their fathers’ rank, dignity, and properties. This 
syalem was called “ Dun-gyu,” or hierarchical family linenge. Besides the dynas-y of Khon, to 
whick belonged almost all the Sakya hierarchs, there were four “‘ Dun-gyu,” the representatives 
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f which presided over the four sanctuaries called *Labrang Shar, Labrang Nub, Labrang Kang, 
ond Khanear Chhenpo. These aro now occupied by Tantrik Lamas from Kham. I waa told 
that neither the nuns nor the monks of Sakya are respected by tho people for their mornls. 
Even the members of the hereditary hierarchy, particular! ly the Jetsunmn (princesses), are 
known to bear a character at which the vulgar people smile. The residenta of Sakyn are 
inferior in respectabilily to those of the other towns of Tibet. A native of Tsang told me 
that the majority of Sakys citizens were of low caste, belonging to the blacksmith’s class. 

Tn the principal chapel of tho Lhakhang Chhenpo the Auer pointed out to us the 
gilt image of the late Panchhen Dipo ltin-poohhe, from whom the late Tushi Lama took the 
vows of monkhood according to the eyetem promulgated by Shakya Panchhen of Kashmir. 
‘We were nleo chown the hair of the lamented Tashi Lama, cut during the time of his ordaiu- 
ment, together with a gilt statue of him now kept under a veil. We touched our heads to 
tho clonk of the Tashi Lama. 


PON-CHHEN (GOVERNORS) UNDER THE GRAND HIERARCHS OF SAKYA. 


Short history of Sakya.—The fret and earliest Pon-chhen under tho Sakyo biorarchs 
wos Shakyn Ssongpo. Ho waa summoned to Chyan-ngo by emperor E-chhen Gotan, the 
grandson of Jenghiskhan, and granted an aulience in the palaca of Tulpai-de (the miraculous). 
Sakyn Pandit, who had then attained hie 63rd year, after the death of the envoy Duthashri, 
caused all Lamas, with the exception of Lamas Hu-yugpa and Sharpa ye Byung, to 
make profound salutations to Shakya Ssangpo, whom he appointed as his representative 
at Saokya. During the hierarchy of Phagpa, emperor Khublai invested him with the 
insignia of Samlukun Wen hu, tho State sea), and appointed him viceroy and governor- 
general of Tibet. Ho founded the sanctuary of Khangsar Chhenpo. When Lama Phagpa 
returned from China he went up to Gyere Lhakhang to receive him. On the ovening 
of their meeting the grand hierarch expressed his satisfaction at the eervios done to the 
State by Shakya Ssaugpo during his absence from Tibet. He also praised him for his 
devotion to the church and for his publio spirit in erecting a sanctuary. Shakya Ssangpo 
overhearing these eulogies became very plensed, and expressed his desire to eroct a temple. 
Phagpa agreed to the proposal with much pleasure, and sketched the plan for its 
construction. On his return to Sakya, Shakya Ssangpo issued notices to all the officials 
employed in U and Teang above Damsog to contribute money and labourers towards the 
erection of the temple. 

That very year the foundation of the grand temple of Sakya, called Lhakhang Chhenpo, 
wos laid. The walls of the inner encloanres and the walls of the building up to the cornice 
were erected, and the beams laid. In order to obtain the best materials for the temple, he issued 





* One Jotoum of Sangahong, who wae 9 Tantrk of the Brung Singma school, hdUhroe sons. Theckdest of them was Lama 
Sharpa Yeahe (Dyung) Jang, wha touk his vows of monkoel fram Sakya Pandita. (Lo bought the building of Labrang 
Shar froma Ponchbon (chief governor) Shakya Seangpo, and establichod thero the abhotehip of Labrang Shar under the onder of 
thy chief heirarch, Ho died nt the aye of Ui. Tho second abbot, Dorje Hodasor, sho presided over Labrang Shar 
for n period of aavon years, «lil at tho age of 62 The third abbot, Lopon Hodaser Phan, wat a Galion (upéenka). Cara 
Yesho Gyal phew of Hodaor Phan, and recoived instruction from Sakya Fandita and Yesho Jang, Ho was 
appointed riest of omperor Sechlion Mengala. Aftor the death of Dorjo [lodser he proaided over Labrang Shar for 4 
yeriod of ton your, and dict nt tho age of 64, 

i toring munkhowl, his eon Jataun Kyah was born, whoto threo sons became pupils of Dogon Phagpa. 
During Phagpa’s residence at Shinkun (summer rosidenco of omperur Khublai), the Sakyapa authoritlos sont ths eldest 
Wrother, Yesho Rinchhen, who wus veret in the Kula Chakra system of astronomy. Subsequently be paid n wecond visit 
tw China and attractod tho notice of emperor Khublai, who conferret on him tho i of Tishri. Mo diod at Revo: 
teda av the ngo of 47, Lis second won, Lama Kungah 9 nge, visiul China inthe year carth-moukey, whon he was appointed 
high pricat to the amporor and hia von Anauta, Ieturning to Sakya, le presided over Labrang Shar for 2) year, and 
dial at tho age of 68. Mix third on 1 Rinebhen Gyal-tshan,’ presided over all the four sanctuaries of Bakyn fur 
18 years, and was a great rel mpot of the monastery summoning tho monke 
to servies ‘Dlown five times every day, Latterly, at the invitation of emporor Oljatn, ho visito China, 













































roveivorl tho investiture of Tisliri, Ho dtiod in China in tho 49h yoar uf hin aze. On account of bie acquiroments in Ags 
moctaphysicn, lio wan groatly venoratyt by all, Ha yroatly increased the powor and authority of Sakya, Songopal the 
eldest son of Lama Koinsanig of Lal nit Luly Kudho Dum, visited China in his 30cb year, and diel thora Tha 
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age, Rinchion aha, the son of tho younyer brother Kungah Rin and Lad; in, proaidot 
stitution for along time. He died at the oh iu a 
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Tho first ahbot of Labrany Nub (western sanctuary) was Sonam Songo of Flu-yug, who recelved Instruction in tho mererl 
liternture from Sa ita. 

Ono of his nophows, named Lama Kunmon, suecooded hirn in tho chair, and was also a pupil of Sakya Pandita, Ho 
haul a younger brother namexl Kungah jy, Tho oldor brother, on account of hia connoction with tho party of govornor 
Pon-cbhen Kun-rsany, incurred the displeasure of Lama Phagpa, and wos thorefore Imnished lo the Manchu country by 
ve tron Lams Teepe Gyal-tahan heeame Kushri but hoaring that ono of his rolati 1 Namkh 

is won, ragpa Gyal-tshan heeamo Kushri, ‘ono relations, named Narokhayog, bad injured 
tho central sanctuary called ‘Te-tha Don-khang ‘of Klinger, bo roturnot to Tibet. Ile Uatrbuted Sine among tho 
clergy of U, Trang, and aliri at thy rato of an ounce of xold to orvry monk, He proxonted sovern) pounds of gol to tho 
Sativa hierarch, besides other curious and ralnablo prosanta, Having forecone all the ploasures of the workd amd all hit 
Troperty, ho retired to Tay Kern chan of Tanng, whore ho died. His dnd body prosorved its freshouss for sovon days 
miraculously, after which it contractall. 
After him n kinsman of the Khanysan family namod Nima Gyal-than became Kushri of tho emporor, and died is 
J-tshan suce~erted 
i im Sangyo Pal, prosislod over tho mnctuary of Labrang Nub, 
contral sanctuary was Kyoton-timeh, a pupil of Sakya Pendita {le left no 
into tho han'ls of Lama Gung Pa! gyal of Darpho Gung shor gyal, Gung 
‘Seang ivofy. 
‘Tho foundor of the xanet ary of Klinucear was Lama Paapa Horssor, tho won of Tag Gyal of tho Sumspa counts 
masa pupil of Lama Dorjo Homer of Labraing Shar. Ho was appointel domestic preat of Lama Phagpa, aftor wbich 
returnod to ‘Trbat to join tho xervice of Lopon Dharina Phala, After tho death of Laias Dukhorpa he was appointed. Tis 
by omporor Khublai Ilo eliod in China at tho aye =f 43. Tho wn of his younger sruthor locate abbot of Khnagaar 
Tabrang under tho hiorarchy uf Laima Sangye Pal. Daring tho reign of thy emperors Oljatu, Golag, and Puyunthu be 
Locame Tishri and ilischarcel the duties of the iraporint high priest. flo died in ‘hina at tho ago of 43. Ho was instru. 
ma ; ¥ U Cbhonpy (a Sekys hivrarch) from tho Manchu country for o fricully interview with 
the etoporor Oljalu, Ho did great survice in furtuoring tho interaity of tho Sakya hierarchy. 
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instruction to all the heads of monasteries and cities Lo collect timber, iron, &e., [rom Pa-tshal 
Gabinedong, Nong-tshang, and other places, and deputed Pon Kung th Gyalpo for the purpose. 
When the ground floor was almost completed, Shakya Ssangpo died at Sakya. Ie waa 
the ablest and perhepa the greatest of the three distiuguished viceroys who cunsvlidated the 
authority of Sakya over all Tibet. Although due honours were shown by the Scate to 
his funeral, yet the funeral of his heir Sonam Wang was neglected. His suce saor, Pon-chhen 
Wang teon, assigned the revenues of (he little villages of Lhapa Khu, Phul-chhung, and 
Bavgmo Shung to defray the expences of his funeral ceremonies and rvuligious observances, 
Both Wang tson and Kungah Ssangpo administered the government during o period of 
six years afler Shakya Seangpo’e death. Within this interval the ground floor and the first 
Hoor called Thig khang and the gold gilt roof over it were finished. ‘Ihe golden image of 
Duddhe with its interior filled with sanered objects, brought by Sukya Pauchhen, was also 
uished. 

In the enme year the courtyard of the grand temple, the paintings, together with the 
shrines, called Hinchnen gang Labrang, U-tee Chyang, and Lhakhang Labrang, were 
finished. The viceroy, Kungah Ssangpo, having monopolised all the powers of the State, 
incurred Lama Plagpe’s displeasure, and was compelled to quit Sakya, and Kungah 
Ssaugpo transferred the seat of his government to Chyarag-tshang. Jn order to crush him 
emperor Khubloi sent general Sangha at the head of 100,000 troops to ‘Tibet. ‘The armies 
halled for a time at ‘I'ng- tshang lung-pa on their way. Thoreafter, equipping themselvea with 
the necessary appliances at tho mud fort of Khangina, they besieged Chyarog-tshang, which 
wos then held by Kungah Ssangpo. ‘Ihe rebel viovroy was captured in the year iron-dragon and 
banished. Shorily after this Lama Phagpa died. Shon-nu-Wang, one of his relations, 
proceeded to China to convey the sad intelligence to the emperor. Chyang rin was appointed 
viceroy of Sakya by the command of the emperor. Chyan Yeshe Ssaug, one of his agents, 
killed one of the four confidential servants of Kungob Ssang at the baitle-field of Shang, called 
Dong bu thang. Chyang rin-wae succeeded by Ponchhen shon Wang, who caused the code 
of laws called Phye-sal-chhen-mo to be prepsred and introduecd all over Tibet. Le devoted 
much attention to ils working. Le was succeeded by Ponchhen Chyangdor, from whose 
hands the reins of government passed to Angleu Tashi, one of the ablest viceroys under the 
Sakya hierarchy. In military tactics aud bravery he was not equalled by any of the 
Ponchhens. During his viceroyalty the grand temple called Lhakhang chhenpo was 
completed, being provided with sedge cornices in all the three storeys, eight columns called 
Gyo thong ka gye, ond the third storey called Thig-khang kongma. Ly his liberality in 
constructing 389 miniature gilt mansions for the gods ond SGnishing the outer wall of the 
monastery premises, he greatly pleased the grand heirarch Ssangpo pal. He also conatructed 
two tombe with gold cod turquoise-covered roofs to hold the encred relics of Lama Fhagpa 
and Lama Dharma Pholo, and surrounded Sakya with ramparts, carrying it over the hill of 
Ponpoiri, which overhangs the city. He besciged the monastery of Likhung at the head of a 
large ormy, and set it on Gre, and led his victorious troops to Dagpo and annexed it to Sakya. 
Alter sacking the town of Chyangleg, on be way back he caused his uame to be cut 
outona huge rock which formed the boundery of Dagpo and U. During the govern- 
ment of Shou Wang, Chyangdor and Angle, Sokya and Dikhung were continually at 
war, which happily was put an end to Ly Anglev, who wos sent to Chiva by the grand hicrarch 
to inform the emperor of Lhe occurrences in Tibet. He won admitted to the audieuce 
of emperor Poyanthu at Ayuparbats, who granted to him and his heirs the chief- 
tainship of the lnko couotry of Yamdo. Ile was succeeded by Ponchhen Shon wang, 
during whose second administration tho code of laws called Phyesal chhenmo was 
thoroughly enforced. 

‘The Tellowing ia the list of Sakya Ponchhen :— 


1, Shakya Kun ssang. 13. Kun rin. 

2, Shang tsun. 14. Don-yo Pal, 

3, Gang Khar-wa. 15. Llodsser Senge (second time). 

4, Chyang rin. 1G. Gyal Wa esang. 

5. Kun shon. 17, Wang Chhyang. 

6. Shou wang. 1. Souam Pal. 

7. Chyangdor. 19. Ponchhen Namkhatan. — 

8. Anglen. 20. Gyal Wassang (second time). 

9. Shon Wang (second time). 21. Wang-teon Tagpa Gyal-tshan. 

10. Legpai Pal 22. Lodoi Gyal-tshau. 

11. Beuge Pal. 23. Poncbhen Pal brim. 

12. Hodsser Senge (received the distine- 24. Tag Wong Amogha (was a weak 
tion and title of Sonjing Wen). ond merely nominal governor). 


‘The temporal juriediction of the grand hierarchy of Sakya extended also over Amdo 
and Kham, which were governed by two Hones (chief Sorernors: or viceroys) appointed 
hierarche with the sanction of the emperor of China. ; 
= he Bate Panchhen Kungah Nifipo died on 20th June last. His tomb wos almost 
finished, and the artisans, euch as carpenters, ecppersmiths, blacksmiths, &c., that were brought 
from Shiga-tee for its couetruction, were dismissed. ‘Lhe wife of the Panchhon was still in 
mourning. The late Pauchhen was loved and venerated by all classes of men in Tibet for 
his profound learuing, ebill in myslicism, and fur tho kind treatment of his Bubjeote. 
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Formerly be was not well known outside of Sakya. About 16 years ago the ghost of the 
notorious Paldan Tondub, better known by bie vickname Gab-dan ga-oo or Da-yan khanpo. 
is esid to have disturbed the peace of Tibet. Gah-dan ga-oo was the chhyan-dso of 
Gab-dop. He subsequently became the treasurer of the Gyal-tehab, a weak, old man. Being 
exceedingly ambitious, he caused two of the Joven shapebs (regents), named ‘Thiman-pa 
and Tsbog-gor-wa, to be assassinated, and plotted to deprive the Grend Lamas (Dalai 
and Toshi) of their temporal authority over Tibot, and to compel them to confine themselves 
exclusively to their spiritual duties. He also ordered the printing establishment of Narthang 
to be removed to Those, While he was maturing his plans to upset the graud hierarchy, 
the oracles of Lhasa gave hints to the Government and the people as to the evil designs 
of the conspirator. ‘I'his excited the fury of the clergy and the pupils. who chased him 
out of Tibet. In hie flight lowarde the north-east of Lhasa, Gah-dan ga-oo, fearing to fall 
in the hands of his pursuers, caused one of hia servants to strangle him to death by 
meane of a searf, His damned nam-ske (soul), turning into @ ghost, ie said to have 
brought divers calamities upon Tibet: murrain breke out, people died in great numbers 
from diseases and other unknown causes, &o. In order to expel this ghost from Tibet 
the Government issued edicts, inviled the Tantrik adept of Dorjeteg monastery to perform 
mystical rites for the purpose, and engaged the Tantrik Lamas of Sera, Dapung, and 
Goh-dan to try their ekill to make the devil's machiuations ineffectual. Dut all was of no 
avail. Again the oracles were consulted, when the Sakya Panchhen ws hinted at as the 
fittest person to expel the mischievous ghost from Tibet. Aecordingty the Government of 
Lhasa invited Kungah Nifipo to Lhase. At fret the Tontrike of the Gelugpa and Ningma 
schoola were jealoua of him, but subsequently they all became his admirrrs, At the foot 
of Potala be lighted a Jorge sncrificial Bre, and by the efficacy of his charms drove the 
malignant ghost to enter an efigy prepared for the occasion, which thereupan fell headlong 
into the fire. Niipo lost no time in driving his charmed phurpa (pin) into the prostrate devil ; 
but while so engaged the snorificial fire, being fed by clarified butter and sandal wood, 
surrounded him, ot which the spectators were alarmed, and the report of this having reached 
the shapebs and other high officials of Lhasa, they all came to the spot. After an hour the 
fire opened itself and ..ifipo came out of the opening, clad in a rich satin suit end wrapped 
with scarves of sik! The spectators were all astonished at his exploit, for the fire had not 
even touched a single hair of his head or his beard. From that day he became an object of 
universal veneration in Tibet. The grand abbots of Sera, Dapung, Gahdaon, &c., all inter- 
viewed him and exchanged presents with him, So great was his importance at Lhasa that 
thousands of respectable men fasted to receive his benediclion. The Government of Lhasa 
made him a gilt of two villages, together with considerable presents, cousistiug of satin 
vestments. gold, silver, butter, grain, &c., but the Panchen did not accept any of them. The 
Government then sent him back to Sakya under a large escort in pomp and procession. He 
is believed to have been an incarnation of Lama Phagpa, the spiritual guide of emperor 
Khubloi. The eldest heir of Sekya, named Panchhen Jigme-Wangyal, is the son of 
Kungah Niiipo, predecessor of Txshi Rinchhen. He hea not yet been placed on the 
hierarchal chair of Sakya. IIis younger brother is called Tulku Sangdag, and has been 
appointed_to the abbotship of Tanag Donphug. Deomliug Wangdui, the eldeat sou of 
Wungah Niiipo, now preserves the Tinea 
At present there are five scions of the ancient Sakya hierarchs— 


(!) Jigme Wangyal. (4) Rab-Jang Jampal (has embraced 
(2) Sangdag tulku of Taneg (has evlibacy). 
embraced celibacy). (5) Phun-tehog Wangdui. 


(3) Dsamling Wangdui. 


Of these five, Sangdag tulku is an incarnate Lama. By virtue of his being a re-embodi- 
ment of Uhe Lele abbot of ‘Tanag Saugdag, he ie ordinarily required to reside at Tanag in 
order to preside over his institution. But there ie a curious custom at Sakya that whenever 
tne re-embodiment of any Lama takes place at Sakya he cannot go to his former 
residence, but must remain at Sakya, in consequence of which Sangdag tulku cannot 
leave Sakye, He must reappear again and again at Sekya. With the exception of Sangda; 
tulku, {be names of the other four heirs will be shortly sent to Lhasa for (he nomination an 
appointment of @ successor to Kunguh Nijipo. ‘The great oracle of Nachhung will be 
consulted in selecting the hierurch of Sakya, ‘These Lamas keep flowing locks, which are 
ordinarily plailed in two parts ond hang on their backs like the plaits of the Bhutea women 
of Darjeeling. The ends of these double pigtails are tied with white cotton handkerchief in 
knots. On their ears they wear artificial ears made of gold and studded with turquoise and 
emerald, which almost touch their shoulders, and from which hang down preity earrings 
reeembling those worn by Bodbi Satvns. In the grand temple, called Lhukboug Chhenpo or 
‘Lulpai Lhakhang, there are five altar-like chairs of equal height, on which they sit to conduct 
religious service, The hierarchal chair will remain vacant till the eppointment of a new 
biernrch. There are at present five hundred monks at Sakya, all of whom have received 
the vows of oclibacy from Panchhen Dipo iin-pochhe, Formerly the Sakya monks wera not 
eearule required lo (ake the vows of celibacy. Ae the hierarch is himeelf by custom 
aud law permitted to take @ wile for the preservation of his lineal descent, tho rule 
of celibacy ia but @ matter of eonvenienre to his pupils. 

There is a shapeb under the Sakya hierarch, who conducts all the temporal concerns of 
the hierarchy. The preseul shopeh, uamed Sambling na Khang, is about filty years of age. 
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The monks of Sakya nre divided into two classes. (1) The Tibetan clase includes all 
monks come from the different parts of Tibet proper, and have a governor over them, called 
Gekoi. They all oceupy the monks’ cells near the grand temple, cule the right side of T’hom 
Chhu. (2) The Kham class is recruited entitely from Kham, where there are numerous Votaries 
of the Sakyopa school. They have a Gekoi over them, and have their quarters in the town 

roper, in and nenr about the four Labrang sanctuaries, which have poldegilt roofs. The 

hampa monks are snid to be better off with their allowances, as their income is greater 
than these of their felloy monks of the Tibet class, Pilgrims who come from Kham 

enerally put up with them. The monks of Sakya are required to attend service thrice 
daily, when they are served with tea, gruel, and flour at the expense of the State. They are 
strictly prohibited from (1) keeping female company and engaging in husbandry, (2 ‘from 
trading, and (33) fcom lending money on interest. When a monk is found guilty of any o! 
these crimes and sentenced to expulsion, he is tuned out under volleys of hoote and yells. 
The dress of these monks, like that of the Gelugpa monks, consists of a sham thab dower 
garment or gown), éongah (sleeveless jacket), (3) sn (wrapper, eometimes with 32 patches), 
and (4) a red mitre. All these are required to be of red colour. The grand temple of 
Snkya (Lhakbang chhenpo) has Uhree stories. In height it is only second to Potala. I 

uessed its height to be about 50 fect. The congregation hall, called Dukhang chhenpo, has 

20 wooden pillars with beautifully carved Buddhist capitals. Among theso there are four 
celebrated pillars of which there are legendary accounts, viz. Marpo thag-jag. Nagpo khun- 
she, Gyarag ser-chhu, and Dangpo kame. In ancient time these four pillars were cut out 
from one gigantic log, which is snid to havo required 100,000 men to move it. Nagpo 
khun-she was brought from the nether regions, or snake world; Gyanag ser-chhu was 
presented by one of the Tartar emperore of China and brought from China; Marpo thag 
jog was eent from Southern Jadia on the back of a tiger; the last, Dangpo kama, was 
sent by the king of Nepal, and being brought by a wild yak has marks of horna on il. Un 
the four sides of the grand hall the shelves of sacred books and numberless tucient works 
rise very high, like the top of a precipice. Thie ie believed to be the grandest library in 
‘Yibet. “Most of the books were brought to Sakya from Vikrama shila in Mngodha and 
Sam-yea in lower U to enrich it. Down to this dey Sam-yea is under the Sakyapa 
authorities. It is mentioned in tae Book of Prophecies that “the hand of ruin will spare 
the library though it may demolish the temple.” Among tho sacred objects of the grand 
jinll there are two notable objecte: first, many volumes of the sacred seripture written in gold 
and provided with iron bvards; the other, a curious corch shell, the sound of which is heard 
from 0, distance of several miles, and the convolutiona of which are in a reverse direction, ‘.e. 
from right to left. It is provided with two wings. Emperor Kbublai is said to have 
presented it to Lama Phagpa on the first oceasion of his visit to China. Now-o-deys the 
Sakyopa authorities do not blow it unless the request to do so is accompanied by seven srauq. 
It is snid that whoever blows it or causes it to be sounded becomes liberated from sin and 
damnation. 

The pages of the sacred volumes are each six feet by eighteen inches. On the margin of 
every page Buddhist pictures are painted. The first four vulumes are decorated by paintings 
of 1,000 Buddhas. These books were prepared under the orders of emperor [hublai, 
and presented to Lama Phagpa on the ovension of his second visit to ‘Taita (Peking). 
Vulgar people say that they were miraculously brought by some gods from China and placed 
on the top of Kangri Tag Jon (snowy mountain), ond carried to Sakya by the river 
hom chhu. This river rises from the foot of Kangri Tay Jan wountain, and Lshomo 
tel-thung nke of mule’s drink) is formed by a stream coming from behind it. It is for this 
reason that Tshomo tel-thung is worshipped by the Sakyapa Lama. The ovountry round Sakya 
is not very fertile. The chhang of Sakya is inferior in quality; meat and butter are some- 
what cheaper than at Shiga-tse. Very inferior barley is sold at Sakya hom. The officers 
under the Sakya hierarch dress like the Dungkhors of Lhasa. They wear the yellow felt 
bokte or pagri, and tie their hair on the crown of (heir head. 


HIERARCHY OF SAKYA. 


Once on a lime there descended on the pure and lofty table-land of Sabri three 
celestial brothers, wma (or celestial beings). The eldest of them was called Namlhs 
Ohyiring, the second Namlha Yuring, and the youngest Nom|ha Wase. ‘These three brothers 
were entrealed by the prople of Nuhri to receive tho sovereignty of their country. The 
youngest brother, choosing to dwell upon earth, became king. ‘I'o bim were born four sons. who 
Tecame known as the four Si-jili brothera. They oagaged in disputes with the tribe of Dony 
and the eighteen ancient tribes of Tibet. With the assistance of Namlhe Yuriug they compelled 
these 18 great castes to submit to them. Namlba Yuring married Musa Dembu, of the family 
of Mu, by whom be had seven cons, well known as the seven Masang brothers. ‘Ihe first six of 
these, together with their father, were drawn up (to heavon by mears of a noose, called mu 
thag or kyang thag. . : 

The youngest married Theg-(sam Oorma, the daughter of Thoglba Hodchhen, and begat 
Thog-teha VPaotag, who, marrying Lucham-tama, begat Lu-tsha tapo-ochhen. Im-teha tapo 
married Mon-ssa tshomo, by whom he had a son. Being born at the limit between vegetation 
and bare rock, this son was called Yo-yang kye. He killed the Srinmo Kyaring ‘Uhag-me, 
and carried away hie beautiful wife Yabum Silemo to his house, by whom he boda son, who 
being born of the Srinmo at the time of his fight ur Avon with the Kyaring Thag-me was vamed 
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Khon bar kye. Tlenceforth his family became designated by the name of Khon (fight.) Khon 
bar kye married Tean-cham-mon, and begal a son who pomstsetl wonderful accomplishments, 
both of body and mind. In beauty of person, intelligence, valour, aud power to achieve 
ex(raordinary feate, he was without a rival. Being a man of rare accomplishments, he was 
called Kon-jo gung tag-tean. Llis father sent him to the country of Gang seanglha. 
Observing the cight signs of a good country on tho (Yo-hph’yan) slopes of the lofty mountain 
of Nan-tse Than, ho selected it for his own residence. This was the earliest possession of the 
fawily of Khon. At this timo there reigned in Tibet the mighty king Thisrong deu-taan. 
Kon-jo being, besides, versed in wordly business, tho king employed him for a 
long time o@ minister of tho interior. Leivg possessed of the three chief accomplish- 
ments (wealth, honour, and power), he wos called Khon Palpo chhe. He next became 
renowned for his abilities in oll secular mattors, He married Lang ssa Ne-chhung 
(Behammo), the daughter of Lang kham pa Lochava, by whom ho had two soue. ‘Tho eldest 
of them, being adwitted into the holy order along with Ba Yesho Wangpo and his own uncle, 
waa given the nome of Lui Wengpo Srungwa. Being the best and most intelligent of the 
three junior /ochara (interpreter), and well versed in Mantra and Lakshana, he obtained from 
Acharya Padmasambhava the benediction of Vajro kila aud Yangdag. Hoving practised 
asceticism in the cavern of Yerpateg, he attained eainthood and becume an authority in 
epiritual matters. Ilia younger brother, nawed Dorjo Rinchhon, obtaining religious inatruc- 
tion and consecration from his elder and Pema Sambhava, became a scholar. About this time 
the Nidgma echool of mysticiem had ite boginning. Prior to this in Tibet and Do there did not 
esist oven the name of adepts in mysticism and monkbood. Khon Dorje linchhen married 
Doyangh Lon kye, the daughter of Dodatul, by whom he had seven eons, known as the 
seven Do-taha brothers. Once there took place at Doiian-tse @ tournament of games, accom- 
panied by various shows and pageants. ‘Lhe seven brothers dressed in the eame uniform, 
so that it wos difficult to distiuguieh between them, won races, and excelled oll in feats of 
atrength. The ohief of Doh, becoming jealous of them, collected troops for a battle with 
them; but thoy declined to fight with their maternal uncle, with whom they had long 
been on friendly terms. Neither did it behove them, they said, to ruffle, for their own 
purposes, tho eurface of a kingdom vow smooth avd quiet like a sheet of water. ‘I'he eldest 
of the seven brothers then proceeded to Mangyul, (he second to Gungthang, the third to Gad, 
the fourth to Nahloro, the filth to Nangshab, the sixth to Tom-pa Yab-lung: the last (Tha 
Chhung) remained in his father’s homestead, ond at last fell out with hie uncle of Doh. 
His family spread in Non-tse-rug, and were kuown as the three tribes of Ma-thig. The 
second of his sons proceeded to Tom-pa, where he was called Sherab Yontou, and had two 
song, the elder of whom was named Tshul Khrim Gya/po. The younger went to Khah-tag 
thog and there inereased the race of Khon, which also spread in North Yabru, where there 
are many families of Khon. The eldest of the three sone of Khon Tshul Khrim Gya/po 
was Tsug-lor Sherab. The youngest remained in Yabhlung, and the second went to 
Dal-ishang. Tsug-tor Shereb with bis seven eons also remained in Yahlung. iis filth son, 
named Khon ge-kyab, settled in Shab. Tho younger of the two sons of Ge-kyob settled 
in upper Shab. The elder, named Ge-thong, had a son called Khon-ton Balpo, who, pro- 
piliating Dorje Phurpa in the rock cavern of Tehamorong-lang, acquired supernatural powers 
aud thereby enslaved the 12 Tunma nymphs. Te left two sons, the elder of whom, Khon 
Rog Sherab Thul Kbrim, praotising rel gious observances afler bis manner, acquired 
wonderful powers of performing miracles, is eon Shékya lodoi resided long in Chyarulung 
and Shab toi and Shab meh. In the latter part of his lifo he retired to his paternal home in 
Yohlung thah. He left two sone, The elder, Khon Rog Sherab Tshul Kbrim, becomiug 
well acquainted with hia father’s religious practices, propitiated the deity Vajrakila (diamond 
olub), by which he oguired reat power in occult magic. Ie went to Shuton Shonnu teondu, 
the tutor of Loton Dorje Wungehug, who had been the abbot of Shab Chyaru, T’hong, 
Tag-war, end took the vows of Gomi Upasaka. Being eminently versed in the Shastras, 
and purified by the purest of religious practices, called brahma Charya, he became celebrated 
for his wisdom and learning. Being a Gomi-Upnsaka, he had no obildren, All the principal 
members of the main line of Khon who preceded him were versed in the principal Buddhistic 
theories and culls, and almost all of them, by propitiating Vajrakile, bea acquired great 
oceult powers, The younger brother of on Rog Sherab, named Khon Kondhhog 
Gya/po, having received religious instructions and precepts from bis father aud elder brother, 
became very learned even when a boy, and acquired great proficiency in Tantrik myeticiem. 
On tho oceasion of a great show which took place at Doh, Lama Konchbog Gyaépo was 
present. Many Tantrik Lamas took part init. Some of them wore the frightful masks 
of the 26 goddesses called Wangchhyug Mo, and with different weapons in their hande 
danced before tho assembled people. Some of them, who wore the Howing and clotted 
lock of Afamo nymphs, alao danced to the music of drums. Konchhog Gya/po, returning 
home, described the scone to bis elder brother, who observed:—‘ Now the timo of the 
degeneration of Nifigma mysticiem hes arrived. Henceforth in ‘libet none among the Nifigma 
will altain to sainthood. Let us therefore take care of our paternal possessions, our 
scriptures ond religious symbols. In Mankhar there ia o eage named Dagmi Lochava. You 
can go to receive religious instructions from him.” He then concealed all his sacred books 
securely underneath rocky. Subsequently, at the representation of a Dharmapala, who mira- 
culouely visiled him, be took out some works on ritual for his brother's use. This rilnul ig even. 
now observed by the representatives of the family of Khon. Lama Konchhog Gya/po did not 
go to Dogmi at Mankhar, but met Khyin Loebava at Yohlung Durtoi. Under him he studied 
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two works on argumentative philosophy. Before he could Anish his studies under him the Lama 
died, in consequence of which Konchhag Gya/po had to go to Dogmi. While studying under 
him one day 17 ponies with londs and a string of beads of precious stones arrived from his 
home. The whole of thie, his patrimony, he made a present of to his Lama, Having 
acquired great. proficiency in metaphysica and n some of the new Lheorics deduced from 
the sacred scriptures, and also in some reformed works called “Sarma chhoi,” he becama 
known asa religious professor. Ho erected tombs over the relics of his father and older 
brother at Jag-shong, within which he deposited one pair of “enchanted diamond clubs.” 
A second poir of diamond clubs he carried with him wherever he went. These are said to 
have been Preserved in the monestery of Sakya. Thereafter ho resided at Chhu-kya, io 
Yahlung. Erecting o small monastery at Taolung, ho aleo spent a few years there. Ono 
day, while, accompanied by one of his pupils, he was taking a walk, he saw from the top of the 
hill of Taolung a beautiful site in front of Ponpoiri hill—a plot of white land with a river 
flowing by its right. Noticing that it possessed many auspicious signe, he thought that if he 
built a monastery upon it it would contribute much to human happiness and welfare. He 
asked the advice of Jono Dongnag, who approved of his proposal. Accordingly ho went to the 
owners of the land, viz. Shonshung Gururia, Bande, Lhami, and other Fouscholdere, who 
readily gave itto him. Apprehending future dispute about the Jand, he presented them 
with one white mare, ono no (war) vestment, @ string of precious beads, and a buckler as its 
price. In his 40th year Lama Konchhog Gya/po founded the monastery of Pal Sakya 
(Sri Sakya) A-D. 1073, which in later times became the ospital of Tibet. 

The following are the imperial honours and titles conferred by the Tartar emperors of 
China on some of the Tibetan hierarchs and chiefe:—~ 

Tai Wen Thong-ji Thoming Chyn Kyan in Tibetan means the holder of the doctrine 
of Shakya and teacher of the empire. 

Konting Gu-shri Kui Kung, or the most venerable chief teacher. 

Dun Ssam lu con Wi-pitu wen sha hui, or the lord of numerous monasteries and 
temples. 

PaVhen the Tartar Chhingis (Jengis) Khan, after conquering China, firmly established his 
authority over the eastern portion of Asia, he divided the empire among his sons and ordered 
a general census of Tibet (U and Tesng) to be taken. 

During the reigns of his successors, in matters of revenue and lend accounts clear distine- 
tion was made botween State and Churoh possessions. At the commencement of the reign 
of Thagau ‘Themur, the last emperor of the Wen (Yuen) dynasty, commissioners The-ghu 
Anugan end Kechhag tai phing, Chhang were also depuled to take a general census of 
Tibet. This took place during Pou-chhen Shon Wang's second administration of U and 


Teang. 

The enumeration of men and of households according to the Tartar custom was made 
in the following manner. In order to be counted as a Bo dw (Tibetan householder) a family 
was required to possess the following :— 

1. A house supported at least by six pillare. 

2, Land for cultivation comprising an area over which ),000%b. of seed grain could 
be sown. 

3. Flusband and wife, two children, and a pair of slaves—in all six—formed a du 
(family). (Urothers who lived with their eldest brother ond shared with him the bed of 
his wife were not counted at all. Dut whenever any one of them took a separate wife, 
so o8 to form 8 family, he was excluded from the eldest brother's family.) 

4. Cattle—one milch cow, a plough bullock and heifer, one he-goat for breeding 
purposes with twelve she-gonts, one ram with twelve ewes. 

Theso four beads completed the qualifications of a Tibetan family to pay revenue to the 
State. Such a family was called /or-du, or family acoording to the Tartar census. 

Fifty euch hordu formed a tayo, 

Two tago formed a yyakor. 

Ten yyakor formed a tong-kor, 

Ten fong-kor formed a hi-kor. ; 

(From every Semplete t'hi-khor one thousand monks and one-sixth of its revenue were 
set apart for the oburch.) 

‘on /*hi-k/or formed one /u. 

Ten /u formed one shing. 

Under emperor Khublai there were eleven such shings, over which he ruled from hie 
capital Taitu (Peking). The three great provinces of Tibet, then designated under tho 
name of Chhol kha Sum, did not form even one ating ; yet out of courtesy, and becouse it was 
the native country of his spiritual teacher and guide, and also the capital seat of Buddhism, 
the emperor permiltod Tibet to be counted as ashing. 

The following were the different grades of officials in Tibet :— 

Chu-pon, or chief of 10 men. «+ Tong-pon, obief over 1,100 men. 

Nab-chu-pon, or chief over 50 men. | T’hi-pon, chief over 10,000 men. 

Gya-pon, chief over 100 men. I | 

Besides these there were lui dar ra khe-chhe, or lieutenant-generals, A genoral 
having three lieutenant-generals under him was called lui kun-min wen hu, aud was 
privileged to use a crystal seal. In Tibet Pon-chhen Shakya Ssangho enjoyed this 
exalted distinction. Other Pon-chhens of Tibet mostly enjoyed the titles of Ding-ssam Ju 
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pon wi situ wen wa hu, &e., with the privilege of using a hexagonal tigor-honded silver seal. 
‘Lhe designation of Pon-chhen (great) chiefs was given Lo the regent selected by the hierarch 
of Tibet from among bis nearest relutions, who in fact governed the country. 

The word chhol kha meana place of origin. Tibet was divided into three chhui kha, viz.— 


1. U and Tsnng, place of religion. 

2. Upper and Lower Amdo (great Tibet), place of cattle. 

4, Upper and Lower Kham, place of men. 

The governor-general of a shing or province was callad »ipon, or lord chief of men. 

The sons-in-law of (he Tartar emperors were included in the imperial family, j 
equal prisileges and hopours. with thei Tn Cece ee ee aa neue op piezed, xlmest 
seals, and tablets were granted to th perial, and according to the order of seniority among them. 
In consequence of this the distribution of imperial hopours and seals was very carefully made, and special 
consideration Was shown to the hierarchs of ‘Tibet. 

Emperor Khublai commanded—“ Ta-men, listen to mo. Tho Tibetans are a powerful 
nation In ancient times, when there was a monarchical form of government in Tibet, 
the ‘Kibetan armies invaded China several times. During the reign of emperor Thang 
Thaijung numerous Tibetan troops advanced as far os livo-tee-fia (Uthai Shan in 
pious) and when, at the command of their general, the troops beseiged Dasu ten 
hu, all as one man carried out his orders, Since Chhingis-khan’s conquest of it there 
hag been uo king in Tibet. ‘The Grand Lamas of Sakya are appointed by us as our 
spiritual instructors. Jama Phagpa and his uncle are now the rulers of the country. 
They ara very wise and intelligent, aud may bafile our atlempt to establish our sway 
over their country, although they now acknowledge our euzerainty. T'a-men, you are well 
known for your excellent behaviour and loyalty. Go, therefore, at once to Sakya and 
by the exercise of your diplomatio tact bring all Tibet uoder our government (Sechhen 
Gope).” ‘Yo this gracious command To-men with profound veneration replied :—-* Your 
Majesty, in obedience t» the desire of the Sou of Heaven, your servant will proceed 
to Tibet. The pecple of the country called Tibet, being unconquerable ond wild, 
are not amenable either to their own lows or to the laws of Mongoi-China. ‘the 
frontier guards fail to restrain them from their predatory habits. Low will your Majesty's 
servant proceed to Tibet to subdue them, and what arraugements about the expenses 
of his mission will be permitted? ’’ ‘The emperor commended that he should proceed 
on his miasion and take the necessary Junds and articles for presents from tue im- 
perio! trenaury. Arrived at Sukya, be should make divisions of the couutry iuto large 
and small jan (districts after tne Chinese system) for admiuistrative purposes, apportion- 
ing the londs with due reyard to their extent and nature, ée. according to the 
sparseness or density of the population they might contain. Furnished with oredentinls 
from the emperor, ‘V'a-men proceeded to Tibet with a large escort and retinue and suitable 
presenta for all classes of men, clergy, laymen, elders, and headmen. 

Subsequent to the revival of Buddhiem in ‘Tibet, in lower and upper Doh and 
Tsong were founded the monasteries of Sn-dan Tig shel lha khan, Tsu-do Samdub, 
and Pa/-Sakye. ‘Ta-men rend the edict of the empercr before a great number of people 
assembled on the occasion, and divided the couutry lying between Sakya and tho 
Chinese froutier into 27 districts or jam  Doormad (lower Doh), where the Inud 
was fertile, was divided into seven jam; Dohtoi (upper Doh) into nine jum; and U 
and Teang into elevon jam, of which seven, viz. Sakay, Sog, Tsi-war, Sha; * Sha-pho 
Kong, and Gonsar, were apportioned to Tsang, and four, viz. Tag, ‘shong-dui, 
Darlung, and Tomdarang, to U. A janpon, or district officer, was appoiuted over 
each jam. 

He placed these jam under differont T’hipon, who were entrusted with their administra- 
tion. He proclaimed all over Tibet the suzerninty of Cnina and her spiritual relation with 
the couutry, aud after making himaclf fully acquainted with the customa, manuers, lawa, ant 
requirements of Tibet returned to Chiou. ‘The emperor gave him ample rewards, and 
iu recognition of his merits appointed him Presiient of the Grand Yamen of ® Son-chiny 
Wen.” Ia order to watch and supervise the adminiatration of the country now parceiled out 
into 27 Jam, and to preserve the imperial supremacy over them, the emperor appointed one 
of his nobles, named Tjilag, 03 Kesideut of Tibet, aud couferred on him the distinclion of 
Thonji. He was the Grst ambassador who was sent by emporor Khublai to the court of Pal 
Sokya. Llenceforward the connection between the two countries (‘Tibet and China) becomin 
closer, free and easy iutercourse, both commercial und political, made the ‘ibetan peo] ae 
happy and pros routs 1 " : 

rior to ‘Th sng-ji-Ijilag’s mission, the emperor himself led o large army t j : 
Sang-yul. Ie annexed two jam of lower Doh to China, aud tuade met wae ees 
upper Doh, in the province of Tegope,to U aud Teang. During his reign, when the 
enumeration of the resideuts of ‘Tibet was undertaken, the people of lower ub were first 
couuted. Gaohhu rob kha, Nangso latog pa, Gyangaitsa, La-wa kbar, aud Dem Khanp 
were presented to Lama Phagpa aa the emperor's land gilt. By his command the Jan ot 
Gau, which remained opart trom U ond ‘sang, were also granted to Luma Phagpo. 
‘These are aaid to contain arable lands fit to grow 5.000 farda (mounds) in each kang or Tibsan 
acre, Lama Dogon Phagpa paid three visits to China, and was every time received with tho 
highest reverence by the euperor at his grand palace of Taitu. The emperor, empress, and 
the imperial princes received the benediction according to the oult of the Sakyapa school af 
Buddhism. On the first ocvaaion the 13 provinces of U and Teang wore presented to the 
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grand hierarch by the emperor. Atthie time Denogkha Jong, inclusive of Nabri, Lo Jong, 
and Dot Jong, was constituted into one #’4:-kor; Northern and Southern Latoi Chhu and 
Sholu formed four (4i-kor; Da, Ber, and Khyung formed one ’ét-kor; Yamdok and 
Tsha/pa formed two #Ai-kor; Gya, Dikhung, Yoh, and Phagmodu formed four (i-kor ; 
lastly, Jah Yu/ with 1,000 forux, Duk-pa with 900 Aordu, formed one Phi-kor. These are 
the 13 r'di-kor of Tibet. During Phagpa’s second visit (he emperor made three great gifts 
in return for the spiritual instruction he received from him, each of which waa called chho/ 
kha, All the countries lying beweeu Gungthang in fabri and Sog La Kya-vo were included 
in the first chtol-dha, which was called Chhoi kyi Chhol-kha, or the original place of the 
church of Buddhism. The countries between Sogla Kya vo and Machhu (Hoangho) Gugpa 
formed the second chho/-kha, or the place of black-headed men. The countries Iving between 
Machhu Gugpa and Gyo Chhorton Karpo (white chhorten of China) wero included in the third 
chhol-kha, or the original home of the horse. Over each of these chhol-kha a viceroy 
(Pouchhen) was placed. On the third occasion of his visit Phagpa obtained a confirmation of 
these grauts. At the proposal of the Lama the emperor presented him with a Chinese 
yurema, 

In the reign of emperor Khublai, ten yonrs after, Lama Phagpa was appointed 
spirilual instructor of the imperial family In tho beginning of the year earth-drayon two 
envoys, named Akon aud Mingling, were deputed to make an official enumeration of the 
inhabilants of Tibet. ae in the year jire-hoy, twenty years after the fret census, two 
commissioners, named Hosbu and Oonukhan, were deputed by the great Yumen of Peking to 
make @ more correct enumeration of the inhabitants of Tibet. They, with the help of 
Ponchhen Shonnu Wang Chhyug, took the census and embodiod (he results of their labours 
in a voluminous work called ‘ Losa/ kun gah gyan Rinchhen phreng wa.”” 

The First Consus.—According to the first census. I Upper Tibet, or the province of 
Nohri Horsum, included three circles:—(1) Purang, with the mountains of Kangri, formed 
one kor or circle ; (2) Gugé, with numerous defiles and rugged cliffs, formed one der ; and (3) 
Mangyul, with its mountain streams and glaciers, formed ono hor. They returned altogothor 
2,635 fasmilies, exclusive of 767 families within the territories of Nahdag, tho hereditary 
chieftain of Nahri. In the southern districts of Latoi, called Latoi Lhopa. there were 1,098 
families; while the northern districts, called Latoi Chyang, returned 2,250 familie. The 
families which were included in the possession of the different monasteries and religious 
institutions were not included in this cenaus list, A separate enumeration was made of them. 
Ubhumig ?Aikor (division) contained 3,021 families, and Shalu (Aikor 3,892 families. The 
Chyang-dok é’hikor, including lake Tengri Nor, was not till then formed into a division. 
The lake country of Yamdok, which recently formed into a division, was divided into 
sixteen ‘eh or counties. The following is an account of the population of some of the 
principal monosteries :— 

Mangkhar and ‘Til-chheu owned 120 families; Tsangpa, 87 families; Bodong-riseb, 77 
families; Dope mar wa, 125 families; and Tomlung, Rasa, Khagangpo, 74 families. Thirty- 
five families belonged to the service of the Choro (Shakya Muni); Rasana-kar possessed 
30 families; and Marla Thangpa only 10 families. All these hordw (families) wade up an 
aggregate of 606 families. 

Nashilago returned 131 families, and the boundaries of the different divisions which 
were not included in any of the divisions returned 360 families. Gya-wa pody contained 
50 families, Thang-teha 150 families, and Tshong dui 114 families. 

Within the division of Geru, including Sakya, Latoi Lho, Kode, Do-chhung, and 
Yor ru, there were 3,630 families. (These being church estates were not included in any 
Chikor.) Dengra ond Durmiiieg contained altogether 30 families 

IL—Hordu or Tua-du or the provinee of U.— Under Di-kbung there were 3,830 families, 
consisting of agricultural and pastoral Tibetans called Pyo and Dok. Under the Tshalpa 
governor there were 3,702 families, Phagwodu division returned 2,438 families. Yah 
ssapg division contained 3,000 familics Gyama-wa and Chya-yul jointly returned 5,850 
families. Sam-yea possessed ouly 12 families (exclusive of those residing on church lands). 
Chhim phu-pa possessed only 8 families. In Doh there were 70 families Gung Kharpa 
and ‘I’hangpa returned 70 families. Under the Lhapa authorities there were 600 families. 

Il—‘the provinces of Tsang —In the district of Dugu gang there were 232 families. 
Kbaragpa contoins 88 families. Kob-teunpa returned 90 families, and the Dukpa authorities 
of RalGng returned 225. The Thanghpo-chhepa authorities returned 150 families. (Thess 
last wore included in the province of U.) 

The above was the earliest cuumeration mado of tho people of Tibet (U and Tsang) 
during the first establishment of spiritual relation between the ‘l'arlar emperors of Chine and 
the grand hierarchs of Snkya. ; : ; 

‘Che imperial cowmissioners Akon end Mingling enumerated the inhabitants of the 
country between Nabri and Shalu in Tsang. The Tibetan vicoroy Situ Akyi-geh undertook 
to do the remainder. Durivg the first enumoration the provinces of Nabi Korsum, U, and 
‘Teang returned a total of 36,453 horau (families), which, when taken separately, stand as 
follows :— 

Nohri Horsum aud he province of Tsang tes we 15,699 
The province of U Bi én ii s 20,763 


36,453 


El 
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The population of Yam Dok, amounting to 750 families and distributed over the 
six /eb (counties), were excluded from this total. 4 

This account was obtained from a roll of manuscript papers written by’ the ponch- 
hen (viceroy) of Sakya, named Shakya Ssangpo (who was invested with the imperial 
decoratione and title of Ssam-du-guo Wen hu), and discovered in the archives of Sakya 
by the author of the work enlled Gya-Pokyi yg-tahang. 

After the above enumeration of tho inhabitants of Tsang by commissioners Akon 
and Mingling, and of U by Situ Akyi-geh, Tibet was divided into districts and sub- 
districts, called jam-chhen and jam-chhung. The province of Teang, together with 
Nabri, was divided into four jam-chhen. Each jumechhen waa divided under 100 go, or 
heade. Snkya was conslituted into a separate jam-chhen; South Marla thang was 
formed into a jam-chhung; Shob-khar Nobri, Gyom ring, and Ponglen each formed 
a jgamechhung, The last, é.e. Ponglen, was constituted into what is called mag-jam, 
or district for mititary purpose. ‘The jam-chhung of Mapang (lake district of Man- 
sarovar) was held by the authorities of Purang. 

OF 3,892 familics of Sholu, 832 were made over to the Chyarog-lshangpa, and 
3,060 were included iu Tshong-du. Yamdok was divided into 16 /eb or counties. Chyarog- 
tehang was Placed under 28 ‘ago (subdivisional officers). The Shang districts, which 
were included within Tag-jam, were placed under eleven fago. The Jjam-chhung of 
Yar-sreb was held by the Yamdok-pns authorities. 

The following jam were formed in U:— 

1. Gope jan included Dikbung, with 3,000 hords, 

2. Darjam included Chya-yul, with 2,650 horda. 

4. Tehalpai Ro-tsa contained 450 families. 

4. Sog jam, in addition to its strength of 2,650 Gynma-pa (mixed Tibetan and 
Chinete) families, included Tehal-pa Saungkhar, and thereby possessed 3,000 
lamulies. 

5, Teiewar jam included Phagmodu with 2,438 Aordu (families), Sa-tag with 500 
fomilies of Taglung, aud Lhepa with 600 families. 

Sha-pho jam contained Tugu gang, Kharag Duk-ps, Tema Thangpa wilh 200 

families, and Holkhe-pa with 400 familics. 

~ Kong jem, including Yob-ssang. contained 3,000 families. (These details were compiled 
from the official (debfer) records of Du-wensha, Shonnu gon, aud one of the ministers of 
the interior of Sakya). 


CHAPTER II. 


LAKE TE/-THUNG (MULE'S DRINK). 


5th December.—We left Snkya at sunrise and passed by the nd temple, whi 
stood onour left. The town with its glittering gilt domes and red buildings stood on me 
right hand side. The Thom-chhu rune NN.W. towards Lhartse. After a few miles’ 
journey we entered a emall valluy through which runs a streamlet to empty itself in 
the Thom-chhu. The monastery of Choikhor Lhunpo stands on an eminence situated 
to the north-western bank of this tiny tributary streamlet. Passing this we entered the 
extensive valley called Ya#-lung, which contains the lorge village of Lora and a number 
of senttered hamlets, We halted for breakfast near one of those dyked enclosures used 
as sheepfolds. Yaks are also kept in such bare and roofless enclosures, guarded onl bya 
few Tibetan mastifls. There are few wolves in this part of the country. The villagers 
denied us shelter under their roof, fearing small-pox infection. Two or three villagers 
were laid up with that disease. They even refused to sell fire-wood and provender to 
‘us on the same plea. We collected dried cow-dung from the field, and boiled tea for our 
breakfast. A number of beggars surrounded us when we were engaged in cooking. Some 
stretched out their tongues by way of respectful ealutation; come saluted us in the usual 
Tibetan fashion; some twirled their little hand-drums ; some uttered muntras ; but they all 
worried us for alme for a long time. Gopon refused to give them anything on the ground that 
they were bad men and had come to see what kind of travellers we were. After breakfast 
we resumed our journey, crossed the Ya/-lung river, and commenced ascending towards the 
Dongle pass by moking a detour round @ small spur of Dongle mountain. Sn the gorge 
lying between the spur and Dongla we met @ party of Tibetan traders who were proceeding 
towards Satya. The ascent to this bigh pass was tiresome. We obtained a very grand 
view of the majestic Chomo Kanker (the Tibelan name for mount Everest) and the endlesa 
ranges of snowy mountains which run from it towards the far west. Chomo Kankar, or the 
Jord of all the snowy mountains of Tibet, ocoupies a pre-eminent position in the sacred 
Tantric works of Milarapa’s school. There are numerous monasteries on the northern 
ibeten slopes ct Tapebyy kang, a en the Chomo Kankar lifts his exalted white bend 
us if to survey the world. On the five sublime peaks of Chomo Kankar dw: y iri 
called Tshering tsheiia, whom Mitarapa had enslaved. sit the Ge fairies 

The country to our south aud west appeared very mountainous, and I was told thet both 
Sar and Tiuki-jong Iny amidst those mountains. A snowy mountain also peeped out from 
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amidst the dork bleak mountain groups of Tinki. The head-waters of the Arun and the Kosi 
have their sourcea here. I may say that in descending from the top of Dongla I was 
following the course of one cf the head-waters of the Kosi. The Dongla and tho ranges 
connected with it, which run from east to west, formthesouthern watershed of Tibet. ‘I'he 
Arun is the only river which drains the glacial water of the northern Himalayan and the 
mountains of Sakya, Sar, and Tinki. The descent from the Dongla across its southorn flanks 
wag gradual, though such is not always the case with most mountains which are exposed 
to rains and wind: their northern slopes are generally flat. Thie part of the country is very 
rocky, moat inhospitable, and unsbeltered. Nota tree was to be eeen in the valley as far as 
the eye-glass could reach. At the foot of a long spur which projecls southward from 
Dongle stands the villago of Chhusho with about sixty houses. 

arrived at this village ot 5 p.m. The villagers refused to give us shelter in their 
houses. At last, after much entreaty, Gopon obtained accommodation [or us in @ miserable 
hut occupied by an old woman and her son. As soon as wo were seated in her smoky 
house for refreshment, she began to relate the story of her misery to Gopon. Both mother 
and son showed their readiness to make us comfortable, and fetched water, firewood, and 
chhang for our refreshment. The last was very bad. She forced upon Gopon a large quantity 
of chhang, ond asked for some ten in return. Some time ago a few monke of Lossangling 
section of Dapung monastery came here. One of them is said to have lost his box in this 
village. On this pretoxt they brought a case against tho villagers, aud with tho help of the 
Dapung monastio authorities exacted a large amount of money as fines from them. Tho head- 
man of the village sold oll the provonder which the poorer villagers had stored for winter use 
to realise their share of the fines. In consequence of this we had much difficulty in buying 
provender for our ponica. 

The old woman's son told us that the housewife (his elder brother’s wife) quarrelled 
with his mother aud induced her husband to separate from them. In consequence of this he 
waa deprived of access 0 tho housowife’s bed. The old woman proposed to get him married. 
He hes also been deprived of his paternal property by this separation. 

Gopon cooked a simple dinner for us, conaisting of rice, phing, and mutton. No vegetable 
could be had in this village, nor eggs, nor gond mutton, By the constant blowing of the 
pont sain bellows, which Gopon used to keep up the fire, the house was filled with smoke. 

or fear of suffocation I came out of the house and sat by myself in the yard, though a strong 
gale blew and benumbed my ears. We passed the night with much discomfort in conse- 
quence of the dust and smoke which filled the miserable hut of our hostess. 

6th December.— Wo resumed our journey at daybreak. The country, including the upland 
slopes and an extensive valley which wo left et our back, is called Palru. It is dotted with 
many scattered hamlets. We followed the downward course of the Chhu-shu streamlet for 
a good distance, when we now found ourselves in the middle of a wide inclined table-land, 
skirted on two sides by two lofty mountain ranges. Nothing remarkable was to bo aeen except 
barren tracts of plains, bare and bleak, devoid of vegetation and animal life. Gopon told us 
that wild animals, such os antelopes, atag (shavo), and lynx were the sole inhabitants of those 
endless mountains which intercepted our view towards the right and left. 

We passed by the village of Latong, which lay to the right of our way, and met 
a caravan of donkeys and yaks proceeding toward Sakya with barley ond fuel. Near Latong 
the road lo Chungdui rune westward, and long lines of mandeng, by the side of which we 
passed, mark the junction of the roads to Mapja oud Chhungdui. ‘he former contained about 
100 housea, and the latter wasa atraggling village in the upland hills. There is a gys-chuk 
feireuit-house) at Mapja, where tho Ampa generally halts during his inspection tour. The 
Tinki Jongpon comes to receive him up to Chhungdui. Leaving Mapja on our right we 
travelled for a couple of miles to visit the ruins of a largo village which lay to the left of our 
way. Probably during the Sakya hierarchy this was a place of note. Some of the houses 
were lofty aud epacious. ‘The drnine of thie ruined village were etill in good condition. ‘Two 
shepherds were tending their flock near it. The hed of the Shong-chhu, which ie a feeder 
of the Mapja streamlet, was now filled with bulging ice, and no water could be bad within half 
amile distance round. In the riverside there were many mole-hills teeming with a kind 
of animal called arimong. Our ponica had many tumbles, their fect having slipped into these 
holea, We crossed the frozen stream and entered the valley of Shong. ‘There were several 
hamlets on the riverside. Aacendivg about a mile we came to the hamlet of Donkar, in the 
village of Gangshong. ‘The xabo, an elderly looking man, was very obliging. Ile said 
that he had travelled a great denl and expericnced many privations. He returned from Lhasa 
last year, where he bad gone to conduct a case agninst some monks of Sera. He said he 
hos leammed by dear experience, having himeelf suffered from tho inhospitality of others, 
how to appreciate the troubles of a traveller's life. 

He sold to us the fore half of the frozen carcass of a ram for two fankas, and helped us in 
cooking our breakfast. He said he would have presented us with it had it not been for his 
poverty owing to this litigation wilh the Sera monks, which brought on him the loss of 100 
sraug. Finiching breakfast we resumed our journey and mode our way towards the steep 
slopes of the Shoug-pa La, The way was long and tiresome. On an isolated spur of Shong- 
pa Za stands the monastery of Pa/-dan tse, looking over the rich and large village of Shong- 
chhu-wang. ‘This part of Shong-chhu was Alled with water. Probably the villagers had not 
allowed the water to run down, and tho sun had melted the frozen surface of the reserved 
water. On either side of tho river, and in the vicinity of the village of Shong-chhu-wang, 
there were many groves of poplars and willows, The trees were planted iv tasteful order. 

£2 
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A flour-mill was being worked by theriver. The Shong-pa Za pass was high and steep. We 
crossed it at 4 pm. The descent was as steep as the ascent. I sent Gopon ahend of 
us to arrange for the night’s shelter in a hamlet in the valley of Chiblung. _ The way was 
sandy and winding. At 5 p.m. we entered the flat valley of Chiblung. It is dotted with 
numerous hamlets. We found ourselves in a tolerably level though undulated plain. The 
riversides were overgrown with long grass, and numerous rabbits fled from amidet these 
grassy places ut our approach. At 6 p.m. we renched the village of Dogaug. The rich 
residents of this place refueed ue shelter in their houses. At Ist Gopon succeeded in 
accommodating mo in a miserable hovel belonging to a poor villuger. The »aho and namo of 
this humble eottage were very obliging and kind, and lighted a fire lo warm us. They gave 
us very bad chhang, but sold good provender to us for our ponies. We spent the night at 
their place with much inconvenience. We could not, by the custom of the country, go 
lo buy chhang or any other article from other partios except through the host. 

7th December.—We resumed our journey very early and ascended the upland elopes 
of Chiblung with the suo in our face. Passed the village of Tashigong at & p.m., and met 
several herdamen who were proceeding to the mountain jaature with their hairy flock. We 
brenkfasted at the village of Gureh, sitting inside a walled enclosure nbout 30 feet wide and 70 
long. Its walls were made of large sun-dried bricks Three or four yak calves were confined 
in it with ropes tied to their necks. Two well-dressed villagers, who wore two long enr- 
pendants, recognised Gopon and conversed with hi ‘Lhey very much praised my fowling- 
pieco which Phurchung carried. Being told that t lage belonged to Kusho Phindi Khan- 
gsor of Tashi-lhunpo, I said to them that | was a friend of their landlord. Alter exchanging 
corapliments with them we proceeded on our journey. We then commenced the wearisome 
ascent over a lolity mountain which exleuds towards lake Te/-thung (lake of the mule’s 
drink). We crossed many undulations and table-lands of a very barren and desolate 
aspect. Qne or two dok-pa tents were seen at an immense distance from our way. At about 
2pm. wo reached the top of the Za called Dobtha Lachenla. The view of the enow- 
clad peake of the Southern Himalayas in Nepal and Sikkim, the lake of Te/-thung 
(mule’s drink), the villages of Tashi-tse, and the jong of Dobtha, standing on ea hillock, 
was very splendid. Descending te the foot of the Lachenla, we entered o narrow valley 
with o etreomlet running in its middle. Our way lay nlong the mergin of this streamlet. 
its water, curiously enough not yet frozen, runs towards the lake. At 4-30 p.m. we 
errived at the village of Charka. No shelter could be had in any house of this miserable 
place. At lost Gopon induced one of the villagers to give us shelter in his yard, who also 
gave us a yak-hnir {nt and long curtain of the same material. This tent was very comfortable 
and warm. The village of Doltha belongs to the Rajah of Sikkim, it being a jageer granted 
to his ancestors by the Government of Lhasa The hamlet of Charka is included in Dobtha. 
Gopon lighted a gentle fire of argo! in front of our tent. Our hostess was engeged in 
weaving blankets in the yard while Gopon was cooking dinner for us. The front of our 
tent opened to our eyes an excellent view of the lake and the mountains surrounding it. 
Our good no and her daughter kept up seme merry jokes with Gopon and Phurchung. 1 
overheard them from inside the tent. A neighbour of our #abo came and asked him who 
we were. Ile, too, replied with a joke. A very chill wind blew. We all sat round the fire 
for about an hour ofter dinner, and then weut to bed. 

8th December —We resumed our journey at holf-past three in the morning with a view 10 
reach Khamba jong befor: sunset. The cold was intense, and to make it still more intolerable 
avery chill breeze blew. I could hardly hold the bridle to mount, my hands being almost 
benumbed with cold. Phurchung, lifting me up like a statue, placed me on the back of my 
pony. Drawing the bridle inside the furs of the long sleeve of my vestment, I held it 
fost there. My companions led the pony. Our way lay along the dry margin of the lake. 
which more resembled a steppe, being filled with pasture, than a dry lake bed. From the 
nature of tho inner slopes of the Jake margin it seemed to me that the Inke must have filled 
a Jarger_area, although it had dried by evaporation and want of supply of water through 
inlets, We quietly travelled in the calm eolitude of this eteppe-like country, our only 
fellow-tmveller being the breeze. We crossed several frozen inlets of the Inke, of which 
three were of the same size. Sumelimes we travelled across enndy plains, crossing eand 
mounds ; sometimes across grassy and unduluting planing. At 5 p.m. we entered an estensive 
gmssy platen, which at first eight resembled an Indian field overgrown with long grass. 
Ve saw o dok-pa’s tent at a short distance from the way. Two of his mastiffs ran to 
attack my Tibetan bound Thanga, who, perceiving the smell of hare and musk-deer, flew 
towards them. We were very much amused by Thangn, who ran as if bewildered, now 
towards a wild goat, now towards a hore, snd now towards a herd of wild sheep. This 
country was teeming wilh animal life. Phurchung and Gopon bawled repeatedly at Thangs, 
Imt he would not listen to them He chased some Ayangs (wild ass) for miles. Phurchung 
related to us the account of a dispute about the yossession of this extensive pnsturage 
between the Jongpon of Khamba and the owners of Dobtha. It wns decided ouly last yenr, 
when half of the disputed land was y laced within the jurisdiction of the Jong-pon of Khamba 
and the remaining half reserved for the State. he greatest severity of the cold was felt 
by us between 5 and 6 a.m. My little dog Senge being thirely leaped several limes to 
scrape the frozen froth from the mouth of my pony. I had covered my head with a fox-skin 
hat, and could see through two slite made for the eyes, The vapour of my mouth which 
escaped through these slits trickled down as dewdrops [rom outeide of the hat, and dropped, 
frozen, on my clothes. 
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CHAPTER ILE. 


VISIT TO KIIAMBA JONG. 


Tie mountain ran which skirt the Iake country stood in their rugged grandeur 
on the south and west. The mountain range that almost touches the mountains of Dubtha, 
near Gyarong, with the snowy dome-shaped Sangrala on its farthest end, stood on our 
left. At 1 p.m. we left the lake country of Te/-thung and entered the valley of the 
Chhe-chhu through a saddle-like passage between the Dobtha range and a lateral range 
of Yorula. We halted near a frozen lake, with water from which we boiled tea and cooked 
phiny and mutton for breakfast. The ponies being thirsty, Gopon led them to the lake and 

roke a part of its thick surface with a block of stone. To his surprise the ponies smelt the 
water several times but did not driuk. Our dogs also did the same. At this we suspected that 
the water contained some poisonous substance. and a herdsman passing by the road and 
observing our discomfiture told us that the place we were sitting upon and the adjacent 
mountain sides were filled with soda and other alkaline substances. ‘@ rejected all that 
was cooked and gave it to our dogs, who refused to eat it. At length, disappointed, hungry 
and thirsty, we repacked our traps and plodded our weary way towards the valley of 
Gyorong and the monastery of Serding. Coming to the Chhe-chhu, we dronk water to our 
heort’s content and masticnted some hardened curd and barley flour. We then crossed the 
Chbe-chhu, which is here divided into two chunnels by the formation of a small island in the 
middle. The stream was almost frozen, ice crusts projecting and bulging out of the surface 
of the water. We crossed the main etream with much difficulty, and found ourselves 
in the place which we had visited before. Phurchung here left us, and walked at a quick pace 
towards Khamba Sho to procure accommodation for us. Passing by the village of Ursa 
and the monastery of Serding, which we kept on our left, we arrived at a small hamlet with 
uine or ten houses belonging to the vi of Targye. The villagers brought for 
inspection two pieces of very handsome carpet, but the price being vory high we did not buy 
them. ‘There ora two largo double-storeyed houses in this hamlet. Wo then rode towarda 
Khamba Jong, crossed an undulating plateau, and then commenced ascending the mountain of 
Khamba, which to us, fatigued as we were, seemed very tiresome. At 5 p.m. we arrived at 
Khambo Sho. Nabo Wangyal, one of Phurchung’s friends, received us very kindly. His 
wife and friends spread rugs for our receplion and did everything in their power to make us 
comfortable. The abo presented me with a sheep and a rug. His house, on the first floor 
of which he accommodated us, was sparioas: Tt was filled with wool, carpet-manufacturing 
apparatus, and dried sheep. After refreshment we bought some carpets from him and his 
friends. Phurchung begged me to halt the following day at Khamba with a view to ace the 
Jongpons, who were Phurehung’s acquaintances. Our host seated me on a high cushion, and 
placed a trayful of dried and frozen mutton before me, while his wife poured good tea 
and chhang in our cups. Gopon cooked a good dinner for us all. I entertained all the 
members of our hoat’s family with rice, p/ing, and mutton, and passed the evening in 
pleasant conversation. 

After tea, accompanied by Phurchung, who was now dressed in his best clothes, I went to 

ay my respects to the Jongpone. The jong (fort) stands on a hillock, which is a spur of the 
Kamnbo range. The villnge stands at ite foot. ‘The ascent to the jong, which commences 
alongside of a long mandang situated at the foot of the hill, was rather steep. Irode up 
to the foot of the jong, and then climbed several flights of stone steps to reach the jong 
building. The second Jongpon, who is a layman, being on acquaintance of Phurchung, 
he walked into the fort with much freedom. After ascending two Jadders, I sented myeelf 
in tho woiting-room. The mary of the jong was to the south of the main building, 
the stables to the north, The building, though imposing when eeen from a distance, 
lost its grandeur whon we entered it. 1t is, Rr erly ing, a spacious two-storeyed building, 
but being built up from almost the foot of the hill on terrace steps cut on rocke, it looks like 
a lofty castle several storeys high. Water has been brought to this fort-like building from 
the mountain which overhangs it on the north through clay pipes. People consider 
this arrangement for the conveyance of water very dexterous, A warder camo from 
the topmost storey of the yong, where the court is held, to take me to the Jongpons. 
After wailing o few minutes in the waiting-room I was conducted to the presence 
of the two Jougpons, who were engaged in reading religious books. 1 presented scarves 
to them, and waa seated ona raised seat, somewhat lower than those which they occupied. 
Wo conversed on different topics. ‘Ihe clerical Jongpon seemed to be very inquisitive, 
and questioned me as to the object of my visits to Tibet. On being told that they 
were merely on religious considerations, he put to me several religious questions, to all 
of which i fuucceeded in making satiefaclory answers. At the end he said my acquirements 
would bring me a good name and handsome fo/ab or emoluments. 1 then produced the 
fam-yig (passport, of which they het a copy after fixing their seal upon it. They 

resented me with about 10!» of rice, a dried carcass of sheep, and a piece of rug in return 
br the couple of rupees they had received from me as meeting-presevt, and bid me 
farewell, snying that they hoped to mect me again next year. I returned to our nabo's 
place, much pleased with the interview. I bought some handsome carpets from our host. 
‘After breakfast I dismissed Gopon with handsome rewards in money, and made arrangemonta 
for our journey to Sikkim. I engaged two ponies and hired o emall yok-hoir tent for our 
use up lo Geu-pang thang 
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9th December.—Early in the morning we resumed our journey. Ourkind nato and 
namo presented us with the kyel-chhang, or farewell wine. I presented them with two scarves, 
and rode towards Geru. Gopon followed me fore short distance. Some beggars followed 
me also. supplicating for alms. They were proceeding to Geru to attend the funeral of the 
Gambu's wife, who dicd ovly four days ago. On the way we met herds of wild sheep and a 
few Tibetan foxes. Wo breakfasted at Geru et 9a.m. In a yard close to the place we 
were breakfosting in, two cauldrone of funeral ten were boiling, and a number of beggars 
were sitting round the fire. At a milo distaut from Geru, ona solitary bill, which on account 
of the clear atmosphere appeared very near, a number of vultures were seon hovering about. 
‘The corpse was then being distributed. The deceased was a sisler of the store-keeper of 
Khambo Jong, called Jon-ior chola. At 11 o’clock we resumed our journey and made our 
way towards the Kongra Lamo Pass. : . . 

Wo oscended plateau after plateau, which looked like eo many terrace steps rising one 
upon anothor. This part of the country was very magnificent to look at on account 
of the snow walls in different directions,—south, east, and west, longitudinally and later- 
ally. There was leon sprinkling of snow ou tho ground. My dog ‘'hango was quite 
bewildered, not knowing which way to chase hare and wild goata and sheep and hyaugs, 
Tt was an innocent amusement to us to seo these wild and curious animale being frightened 
and disturbed in their solitude. The Kongra Lamo Pass was filled with snow. Tho 
head-water of the Lachen river was buried in the glaciers of the Paohongry, Silbu, and 
the Chovo Kangchan. Nowhere could water be found. In some of the bare plote of the pass 
several yaks bel longing to the Peepon of Lachen were grazing. The herdsman told us that 
a pack of wolves had lately infested the Kougra Lamo Pess ond killed several of his yaks. 
Alter crossing many enowy ledges of the Kongra Lamo Pass with difficulty, we arrived at 
Dong-gong, the top of a moraine, which was partly free from snow. ‘Ihere was, a dyked 
sheepfold and a cairn. A woman and her son, with a few pack-sheep and a dog, had halted there 
under a torn black yak-hair tent. She was boiling tea when we reached the place. Her son, 
a lad of 18, had fallen lame, his toes being frost-bitten. Phurchun, pitched our yak-hair tent 
and spread my rug on a bed of stones. The cold was intense. Tgs lonely place was the 
only bare patch in (his desert of snow. Chill freozing winds blew. Vhurchung and the 
groom who accompanied us from Khamba collected a large quantity of yak-dung and lighted 
a good fre. After dinner Phurchung fired my gun to frighten the wolves that were 
howling at a distance. We were anxious for our ponies, which we feared might be attacked 
by the wolves in the dead of night. Lad there been no tent with us, we would have bitterly 
felt the severity of the cold at this unsheltered place. 

10th December.—We resumed our journey at sunrise, and followed the glacial windings of 
tho Lachen river, partly riding ond partly walking, about two miles north of Geu-gang, 
the culminating point of the largest moraine of Lachen. In riding across it I suffered 
from a bad fall, the forelegs of my pony having slipped into a crevice of rocks which was 
hidden in snow. I saved myself by getting hold of a neighhouring boulder and clinging 
to it. Iwas alittle hurt in my jaw-bone, Lips. and also in my left leg. Phurechung camo 
to my assistance and carried me on his back. Geu-gang forms the boundary between the 
tesrilortes of tho Grand Lama ond the Rajah of Sikkim, who is ao vassal of the British 

overnment, 





A SHORT IIISTORY OF THE DYNASTY OF PIIAGMODU, WHIC. 
NEDONG-ISE FOR ITS SEAT OF GOVERNMENT. penaD 


When in former times the Sakya hierarchs enjoyed the proud privilege of being the 
spiritual instructors of the Tartar emperors of Chine, the envoy Situ Akyid took a 
censue of the households of the agricultural Tibetans and also of the Hor Tibetans 
(so called from their leading a nomadic life like tho Mongols). Within the ?Aikor or 
governorship of Phagmodu there were included two thousand four hundred and thirty- 
eight families belonging to Paagmodu propor, six hundred belonging to Lhasa, aud five 
hundred to Taglung. hen Hor Jam, one of the Tartar commissioners of China, visited 
the Changkha (the northera province, including Nam-tsho or lake Tengri Nor), he included 
the numerous tibes of herdsmen that dwelt there in the political provinee of Phagmodu. 
The emperor of China, in consultation with the spiritual authorities of Bakya, placed this 
large division under an ablo hiyon or provincial governor. Formerly, when both 
Dikhung and Densa-thit heirarchies amalgamated their tersporal and monastic possessions, 
Gompa Shagrin, the abbot of Di-khung, with the geueral consent of the clergy and laity 
of Tibet got one of bis relations, nnmed Gom-tson, appointed as ?hipon, who, under the 
patronage of the chiefa of Kang yeng and lower Mongolia, built the government house 
(thiekhang) of Tehong-ductagkber. Thereafter Khanpo Ringya/, the solpon of the famous 
hierarch Chyan iia Rinpochhe, became the chief of Phobrog Shong-de. About this time 
a native of Kham, named Dorjepa/, by his ability, energy, and accomplishments attracted the 
notice of Chyan iia Rinpoche. This young mao, introducing himeelf to the Grand Lama 
ns one eprung from the noble family of Dag Lhe-ssig, and as very anxious to be his disciple, 
so insinuated himeelf into his confidence, that the Grand Lama, struck with his general 
efficiency in all matters of importance, sent him to China to represent the interests of 
the grand hierarchy. There he took the opportunity of securing for himself and his 
heirs the governorehip of Phagmodu, together with a state seal and Teooration. Returning 
to Tibet in the year free-fiyer (1192 A.D.), he built the thi-kheng (government houses) of 
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Yar-lung, called Namgya/-ling and Nedong-tee. During hi hi 
thirteen years, he enjuyed the good-will both af those who erate ade ne ae 
renowned for his liberality. His governorehip extended over twelve important laces, besides 
Nedong-teo, which was the chief seat of his government. There Gare Tialagan . Namo, 
Chag-tse tugu, Thangpo Chhei ling me, Chhoi Shikha, Mou-Knor, Tashi dint, yaaa : 
Tehong-dui t kha, Ssangri Phodang gang, Kharthog chha, and Kardo. ‘After his doath 
his younger brother, named Shonnu Gyal-tshan, discharged the duties of @hipon for 
three or four years. Ie was succeeded by ono of his relations, named Chyang-shon ‘(born of 
the family of Kya-ya dag-chhu), during whose administration the Sakya and Dikh 
hierarchies fought with each oth yang- i vt the Skye 
chi ight. jer. Chyang-shon had the good wishes of the Sakyapa 
authorities, but owing to some cause, having incurred the diepleasure of Ponchhen An; len Mt 
Sakya, Me was ordered’ to be burnt alive, but on explaiuiug matters he was exrnerated 
gpa his ie te a ter his death the grandson of Shounu Gyal-tshan, named Shonan 

At this time Thumar Bukhoi, a Mongol prince, with his wi igri 
Tibet. The @sipon having failed to show his efieicaey in eee ea eusree 
and being reported to have oppressed his subjocts, the younger brother of Chyau fia Rin- ochhe, 
nickunmed Gya-vo, or the bearded, recommes led his dism-ssal to the Mongol chief. During 
this time the state alfairs of Z’/-khor wero conducted by a council formed of the followin, rad 
Tho governor of Sakya monastery, named Riochhen Tashi, Teondui Pa/, & relation of 
Chyan iia Rin-poohhe, the second cousin of Shonnu Yontan, ‘lagpa Aosser, the zon of Gogochu 
named Dorje of Yarlung, Jovo Tagpa Rio, and others. In the meantime, with the sanction of 
the emperor of China, 'laisri Tagpa hodpa became governor. By bringing Gya-vo, the brother 
of Chyn iia Rin-pochhe, over to his side, he also assumed tho spiritual power. He gave the 
ex-governor, Shonnu Yontan, the villages of Teupora and Chomonkhar for his maintenance. 
On the death of Gya-vo, the elder brother of Chyan fia Hin-pochhe, namcd Gya/ Shonpa/, 
proceeded to Pekivg, and with the sanction of Lhajo Phagmodu assumed the office of Chipon. 
Shortly after he was deposed by the Sokyapa authorities, who placed his younger brother in 
chargo of the Government. From him the office descended to Gya/-tshan Kyab, the son of 
Shonnu Gyaltsheu. Chyang-chhuh Gya/-tshan (the younger brother of Rinchhon Tagya/) 
was born in the year éree-figer. In the 14th year of his ago (hare year) he took bis 
adwission into the monastery of Sukya, where he stayed with the hierarch Dag-ni-chhenpo 
He was entrusted with the office of keeping tho Goverument seal. Ounce the Grand Lama 
asked if he (Chyeng-chhub) would go up for the church, so as to be called _a Rin-pochhe, 
or for the State, to be called @hipon or governor. Ou his wiehing to be a Rin- the the 
Grand Lama said, “No, you are destined for the State. In order to quatily. yourself 
for a governorship you should study the work called ‘ Yu/-gya/’ and some works on 
ethics.” Thereafter, taking leave of tke Grand Lama, he becamo a pupil of Lama 
Nam-me-chhenpo and learut two parte of logic. In the autumn of the fiver year Chyang- 
ehlub and his elder brother Lopon Tagssang were reapectively invested with (he spiritual 
and temporal offices. At the investiture people were entertained with tea boiled inthe 
same caldron. Chyaug-chhub expounded the sacred laws and delivered sermone, while Lopon 
Tagssong ossumed the dignity of ?’/ipon or governor. When ‘Tisri Kunlob-pa proceeded 
to China, Gyn/-Ishan Kyeb wos discharged from the governorship. Ritsi Wang Gya/po then 
became ¢’/pon, and received the title of TaiSitu. fie was succeeded by Sonam Gya/-tshan, 
the grundecr of Gyal-tshan Kyob, who porformed the duties of f'hipon. Ilo was ver 
popular with his subjects. He was so very resolute that no one could oppose his 
views or outdo him in anything. He brought oll Tibet under his away, Situ 
Chyan-tshan, from his early age, beeame skilful in war, literature, and religion, At 
the age of fifty-five in the year iwater-monkey, in the 15th of the second month, he 
undertook the task of rescuing the Sakya regent, Ponchheu Gyal-tshang. who had been 
kept in durauce by the abbot Lhakhang Labrangpa of the great temple of Snkya, 
and for this purpose he placed himself at the hend of the troops of i and Tsan, 
and waged war with Sakya. On the Sth of the fifth month of the same year, wit 
the assistance of some of the minor chiefs, he besieged Sokyn and delivered the obicf 
from the hends of his enemies. LBeforo dispersing his army he compelled the hierarch 
to appoint him chief @/ipon of Tibet, oud was supported by his nephew, Situ Lodoi 
Gyal-tsana, in his works, ILe was prosented with o hexagonal seal, aud the natives of 
Tsang distinguished him by raising white silken banners iu hia houour, Lo encouraged 
both Fiteroture and religion. 

When his name became known all over the country, with the help of all other 
minor Phipon, he besieged Sakya. Ile occupied Chya-ssang gang, which was then called 
Chhassang kang, and from some good action done in it is now knowa by the name of 
Chassang Jong (or the place of good action). During his reign the dynasty of Lha ssig 
became very powerful. Iaving achieved many exploits in temporal matters, he (Chyan- 
chhub) resolved upon doing pious actions. Ie built the monastery of Tse-thang and 
established a college there. Io made Nedong-tee the chief seat of his government. Inviting 
the Grand Lame Sonam Gya/-tshan, he consecrated the religious establishment founded by 
him and appointed his cousin, Shakya Gya/-tsban, as the head of the church and pres.dent of 
the ceremonies to regulate the order of precodence. Thus the Government of Phagmodu, 
for its efficiency both in temporal and spiritual matters, became very famous, and escelled 
those of his predecessors. At the age of 63, in the year fire-drayon, he retired from this 
existence at the palace of Nadonggabdan-tse. His cousin, Shakya Gya/-tshan, succeeded 

Ed 
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bim in tho throno of Nedongtee, and assumed the spiritual and (emporal affairs of tho 
state. Dy hia able administration of the church and laws he inoreasod the proaperity and 
peace of U and Tsang. On account of his being ever thoughtful for the happiness of hia 
subjects he was praised by all mon and called Jam yang Shakya. The Tartar omporor 
Thugen Themur conferred on him the title of Changu-kung. Alter his death, hie youngor 
brother, Shakya Rinchhen, became chief @Aipon ond filled the throne of Nedong-tse. 
He was very fond of inspecting tho works of local officers and inquiring after the 
condition of hie subjects. Once, while on tour in U ond Teang he stopped at the 
village of Gyo mo Shong. Here the houses he and his party occupied accidentally caught 
fire, which quickly spreading so surrounded him that Li and hie servants vory narrowly 
escaped from being burnt. On his return he founded the monnatery of Khartog Gonsar, 
and stayed thero to avert the cnlamities that, according to his fortune-tellers, hung 
over him. He always roved from one place to another. Chyaiia tag Chyan prosided at 
the head of the state church for a few years. 

After Shakya Rinchhen’s death his younger brothor Tag-rin filled the throne of 
Nedong-tse. For some time tho etato affairs were in the hands of Gya/-tshan Ssang and 
his cousin. The control of the Government remained with Chyan fia till Gya/-tshan Ssong, 
called Tag-rin, came in a State (hide) boat from Gong-kar to relieve him of tho charge. 
Le waa succeeded by, Tagpa Gya/-teban, a boy of 11, the son of Shakya Rinchhen, in the 
your tree-bird. 

From his boyhood Tagpa Gya/-tshan took to athlelio and intellectual exercises. When 
he advanced in age ho bogan to show his ability and fortitude. Within a fow years of his 
atlainment of boyhood he established bis authority over all the governors of U and Tsang. 
‘The emperor Ta-ming bestowed on him the decorations of Konting Gushri and Tshan-ha 
Wang, and presented bim with a gold seal. He also from timo to lime received other 
titles of honour, besides kind instructions from tho omperor himeclf. Power, fortune, 
and wisdom were ever attached to bim. His reign oxtended from the Lith lo the 
59th year of hie age. The state under his rule increased very much in wealth and prosperily. 
OF all the rulers of the Phagmodu dynasty hia reign wos tho longest. Ilo died at Nedong-lse 
in (he 59th year of his age in the year teater-mouse. 

From the foundation of Nedong-tse and Namgya/ Jong of Yarlung by ¢’A:ipon Dorjopal 
in tho year free-tiger to the preaent yoar free-tiger (1432 A.D.) 240 yeara have elapsed. 

Nedong-tec was (herefore founded in the year 1192 A.D. 


PART Iv. 
SOCIAL CUSTOMS AND RELIGIOUS RITES OF TIBET. 


+ 


CHAPTER I, 


MARRIAGE. 


Ts Tibet there sre no such social restrictions or ensto hindrances for marriage as hold in 
India when parties are inclined ond agree to form matrimonial connections. Tho rich 
moy bestow their daughters on the poor; the daughter of a poor man may become the bride 
of the proudest noble of the country. But the girls of the royal family and of other high 
families are not generally bestowed on the vulgar classes. In the event of their getting 
no suitable match, they are sent up to convents. The girls of the commoners are oceasion- 
ally reecived as brides of the nobles. Nuptial ceremonies aro alike for all classes of mon jorly 
the expenditure varies with the rich and the poor, the extravagant and tho miserly. First of 
all, the party of tho bridegroom, in order to sound the parents or guardians of the girl, send 
a man to make the proposal. If they are found inclined to accept such a proposal, the would- 
bo bridegroom’s parents personally or by an intermediator eend presents to the girl’s parents, 
consisling of AAatag and wine called fong-chhang (proposal wine), and formally make the 
marringo proposal. The girl’a paronts bring out many excuses, saying the girl is not 
Laudsome or accomplished, and will not be of avy service to thom. The other party thereupon 
more and more earnestly express their eagerness for the alliance. After much exchange of 
these excuses and cravings on cither side, the girl's parents say “If you are really in curnest 
and believe that she will be of servico to you, we shall consult with our friends and relatives 
and decide about the proposal.” ‘Thereafter, on a certain date, they formally convey their 
consent to the other party. 

Thon the bridegroom’s paronts bring about 20 or 30 chupan or gallons of wine to entertain 
the girl's paronts, together with all their relations and servant, boys, children, and neighbours, 
and also present them with a scarf each. ‘hen comes the business of the payment of the 
bride's price (rin), which for tho middle class, according to custom, doea not exceed five or six 
dochhe (Rs, 625 to Re. 750) aud about 50 gallons of wine. Thon the bridegroom's party 
presente a scarf to every respectable and old member of the bride's party, including tho 

arents, relatives, friends, and old neighbours. When this is finished, both the purties 
Talibornte to ascertain an auspicious time when the wedding is to take place. This heing 
Bixed, the parties separate to make necessary arrangements for the occasion. Ou tho appointed 
day the bridegroom’s parents depute some seven or cight respectable men ag their 
representatives to go to the bride's father to escort the bride home. ‘f'here they stay three 
days, all the whilo ongnged in making negotiations and in assuring them thal the girl will be 

in tho marriage. 

aE ine thie time they are suppliod with food, drink, and all other necessaries by 
the bride’s poronts. At tho ond of tho three days, tho bride is desired by her parents to go 
to the bridegroom’s house. Sho refuses to do so and weeps, turning her back and concealing 
her face. er parents explain lo hor why sho shou! id go, and at lost persuade hor to 
consent, They give her a good milch-cow or yak, a nice pony, four or five oxen, two suits of 
summer and wintor dross, a completo set of jewellery according to the custom of tho country, 
a piece of stuffed carpet and small dining-tablo, cups, plates, cooking vessels, aud other 
articles of domestic use, 50 silver sranya in cash, and a female attendant. All those people who 
had received scarves now como to present her with a return scarf and a fanks each ; some also 
pay 5 shos (Re. 1-4), others a silver srang. The nearest relatives and friends of tho 
parents, the chief of the country, aod other respectable men, present her with scarves, 
clothes, blanket, coarse shawls, and silver coins, from 5 srangs to 15 srangs. Presently about 
20 people from the bride, m’s party come to conduct her to her future home. The 
party rides, (he bride riding in the middle. AU orrangements for this journey, including 
food and drink for the first half of the journey, aro mado by the bride’a parenta, For 
the remaining half the arrangements are made by the bridegroom’s party. For instance, 
if the bridal party start for Lhasa from Shiga-tse, which is eight daya journcy, four 
days’ arrangements will fall to the share of each party. The arrangements for reception 
and refreshments are made in proportion to the greater or less distance of the journey. 
If the distance requires two days, the bridegroom’s party make arrangements in three 
stages, ot each of which some one from the bridegroom’a party await with food and 
drink for tho reception of the bridal party. Axrived at the destination, the bride is seated 
on a cushion laced ‘on an exalied soat by the side of her husband in the middle of the 
bridal assembly At on auepicious hour a short religious service is conducted by the 





1 wean pronont at a marringe ceremony in which mora than four chepan of wino were consumed by about hundred 
men. I wens prosented with ® scarf, 
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i jest, generally a monk, when the parents of the bridegroom and tho represent - 
wee the Fide’s parente offer montam (prayers) to the gods for making the union happy. 
Tho parents of the bridegroom then bescech the gods to witnesa the ceremony of their son’s 
marriage with the bride, and declare that henceforth she will be owned by the bridogroom 
and his brothers alone. To thia the bride’s parents, if present, or their [rionds, consent, saying 
daso-luso (yes, Yes). For full three days the festive mirth continues, during which time nearly 
50 chupan of Wino, about three oxen, and three pigs are generally consumed. During this 
time the parents and relations of tho bridegroom, their friends, acquaintances and neigt ours, 
chiefs and respettable men of the country, come {o present the bride and bri legroom 
with a scart each. The bridegroom’s parente supply these people with food and drink. 
Then, after three days, the festivities end, and the guests and relations return home, 
with "the exception of five or six men, including the representatives of the bride’e 
parents and her brothers or cousins, if any ‘With the exception of the beating of the 
church (ambourine, and the ringing of bells at the time of conducting tho weddin, 
religiona service, no other music is used to enliven the festive occasion. Defore the en 
of the festivities, generally on the third day, the bride changes her clothes and jowellory, 
and pute on o new set of dress aud orvaments supplied by the bridegroom. On that 
night the bride and bridegroom ere sent, after a chort prayer to the gods to bless 
them, for the first time to sleep together. In the following morning the bride for tho 
first time applies herself to household business. | After seven days her brothor and friends 
reLurn to their home, leaving her in ber husband’s house. In the latter part of the third 
inonth her parents, together with some respectable men and servants—the party generally 
consisting of seven or eight persone—carrying one suit of clothes, some plates of ment, 
and other provisions, come to see their daughter, and to ask permission to take her 
home. They are entertained for about 10 or 12 days by the bridegroom’s parents, 
alter which they return home. ‘The date being Gxed, which generally falls on the sixth 
month alter marriage, the married party, accompanied bya number of female retainers, 
four or fivo servants, with presents consisting of scarves, meal, wine, &c., come to the 
house of the bride's parents. At the time of their return, after a month’s stay, the 
Dride’s father gives her a new swil of dress and jewellery, and presents the son-in-law 
with a complete suit of dress, consisling of a robe, het, shoes, waistbaud, together with a 

i. . 
a In the marriage of very poor peorle only the parents of the bridegroom go personally 
to make the marriage proposal. There is no particular limit of marriageablo age in Tibet. 
Marriage is contmeted gonerally after the parties have seri the age of puberty, which is 

enerslly 16. The average age for marringo in Tibet for both sexes ranges rom 15 to 25. 

he Tibetnna are not so particular about the ago of the young people. Sometimes tho 
pride ie older than the bridegroom. The bride is called pag-wo at the time of marringe ; 
after which she is called namo, 








MARRIAGE CEREMONIES AMONG GYAZ-MO RONGPA IN CITINESE TIBET. 


There is no such custom of employing mediators, presenting scarves, or of sending 
long-chhang {proposal wine: to open marriage proposals among the Gyn/-mo Rongpo. The 
‘arents or guardians of both the parties themselves open proceedings. If they are not 
known to each other, they procure introductions, and then communicate their respective 
proposals and wiebes to each other. There is no limit fixed to marringeable age in Gyalmo 
Rong. Puberty is not considered as having anything to do with marriage. All marriages 
are contreted at the whim of the parents and guardians. Instances of children still in the 
womb being betrothed to ench other are not rare. The parents propose thal if they get a son 
and a daughter, they should live as husband and wife after birth. Troposals and marriage 
conferences generally take place in the wine-shops and inns of the country. The parents 
communicate their final decision respecting marriage proposals to each other in seerct, and 
scarcely any other person is consulted or apprised of their wishes. ‘Ihe dato of marriage is 
fixed (o suit the convenience of both the parties, when the bridegroom’s parents makeprepar- 
ation for equipping their party, consisting of one of thom, a son (other than the bridegroom), 
friends, relations, and respectable men of the place, to bring the bride home. The nobles 
carry wilh them their silver ond gold ermorinl bearings and their finest satin robes. The 
sresents intended for the bride consist of different sorta of colton cloth, silk, fruits of varioua 
Kinds, cakes, ornaments of silver and gold, ostentatiously placed on open conveyances, ench 
of which is carried by 4 or 5 men—somelimes by 8, 12, 16, or 24 meu—though the 
weight may be trifling. The respectable members of the party are conveyed on sedan chaira. 
‘They are welcomed by the bride’s paronts at their gate, and conducted to the reception 
hall, where they are served with all sorts of dointies aud arrack, They then produce 
the presents, together with a list of articles, before the bride’s parents, and after 
a short conversation and a siny of a few houra return home. After five or aix daya, 
on an auspicious date, the bride, seated on a sedon chair, veiled with satin screens 
so aa to conceal her from public view, is carried to her future home. The sedan is 
conveyed at lenst by four bearers. The bride’s father, brother, and other respectable men and 
relatives, at least 20 in number, accompany her. Ler dowry, consisting of milch cows, 
oxen, provisions, cnkes, dresses, and divers other articles, to bear companson with what 
was received from the prulegroom's party, is sent with her with much ostentation. The bridal 
purties generally arrive in the morning ut Sor Yam. ‘Tho bride is condutced to a small 
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well-furnished house, where candles and incense burn, 

heaped on all sides. Nhe is then sented on a raised eushion, surrounded by fine screens, 
Young children and females surround her and cheer her with demonstrations of festive 
mirth. No adult males get access thero. When the entertainments come to a close, alter three 
days, the friends and relations return home, leaving with her one or two maid-servants. 
For full three days sho remains in the company of tho bridegroom. On the morning of 
the fourth day the bridegroom and bride come out of their confinement. The laiter for 
the first timo prostrates herself to salute her new father and mother, and mockly asks 
the latter for instructions to begin her household duties. 

Marriage ceremonies among tho Mongolions aro in many respecta similar to those of 
the Tibetans. The price of the girls of rich, noble extractien, or oF high position and power, 
ie very high, goncrally amounting to 3,000 srangs, 100 pieces of satin, nnd 900 camels, 
horses, and cows, besides Lwo complete suits of dress for the parents of the girls, which aro 
called “ phakos,” © makos” {father's dress, mother’s dress). Tho parents of the bridegroom 
never go to bring the bride, but men of high rank, office, and birth, somotimos tho headmen of 
the village, are invited to act as their representatives. In the marriago of the humbler classes, 
in the absence of respectable representatives, the bridegroom himself, riding on a handsome 
horse, after making his person neat and clean by washing, equipped with arrows, bow 
and sword, and accompanied by his relations, or about 20 men, marebes to tho bride’s house, 
where he oul six or seven days in festive mirth, drinking sog-chiang (Mongolian wine 
extracted from milk!, beer, and eating large quantities of meat. Drinkivg ond cating are the 
principal parts of Mongolian marriage revelries. The bride with her dowries, consisting of mileh. 
cows, camels, horses, and sheep, about 100 in number, a Mongol tent or ywrta furnished with 
dining tables, bedding, bedsteads, utensils, nnd four or five slaves (male and female) etarts for 
home in company with the bridegroom. The daughters of chiefs aud nobles carry with them 
jewellery of tho value of 1,000 srwngs, 300 suits of dress, and about 200 saddles and bridlea 
ag their personal dowry, apart from the usual dowries. Girls of nobles generally get jowellery 
of the valuc of 30,000 srangs. In most cases the brother and nenrest relatives of the brido 
also make her presents, consisting of ponies. cows, sheep, &e. She rides to the bridegroom’s 
house, no matter how distant it may be ; for to be carried in a sedan chuir, like the Chinese, 
ian shameful matter to @ Mongol woman. She binds a picce of silk on her hood, which 
conslitutes her head-dress, like the pagri of the Indians. On hor two sides ride two stately 
female body-guards. A train of 50 or 60 men follow her. When she arrives ot the 
bridegroom's residence, sho sits on a carpet, turning her back to the inner side of the door, 
with her head veiled. In this attitude she spends the whole day. She cannot take her dinner 
in the sight of others. At night she is required to sleep lying on hor side, for tolioon tho back 
or on one’s face op such on occasion is considered inauspicions according to Mongol custom. 
Afler passing three days in this lonely plight, on the morning of the fourth sho is conducted 
to the altar of the household god by an elderly woman, where she pays homage by offering 
a scarf and threo prostrations. She then successively bows down to the god of hearth, and 
her new father and mother, uncle, aunt, her husband, and the old matrons of the family. 
To each of these she makes profound salutations with the auspicious scarf. They iu return 
make slight presen(s to her and offer proyers to the gods for her welfare. That night, 
in anew tent, Bre is lighted in the hearth for her cooking, and here she sleeps in ber husband's 
bed for the first time, The bridegroom now separates from his parents and lives with his 
wife in a separate tent. The marriage festivities last 10 days, after which the bridal parties 
disperse. ‘he bride's parents, who also in most cases attend the festival, after one month’s 
stay return to their home. At the end of the sixth month alter marrioge, accompanied by 
servants, they again come lo see her. This time (hey bring with them ment, arrack, and 
enkes, and stay for about a fortnight iu the bridegroom’s residence. After more than a 
year the eon-in-law, accompanied by his wife carrying presents consisting ef cakes, &c., comes 
to their house, where they stay for about (wo months. ‘Lhis time ho gets Irom them the 
present of a horse and o suit of dress, and hia wife a fine milch cow; his relatives also 
get trifling gilts. 


and flowers and garlands aro 


DISSOLUTION OF TIIE MARRIAGE CONTRACT—DIVORCE.* 


Families are generally formed by three kinds of marriage—/rs?, by “ pleasure union” of 
male and female for the sake of morry-making and felicitous association ; secund, by friendly 
union’—contractivg friendship with the view of living together by sharing the miseries and 
happiness of this world with each other ; (Aird, by “compulsory union,” in which males and 
females are united together by their parents, lamas, chiefs, and landlords, in order to servo their 
ends or work for them, or ensure the payment of revenue. The last being regulated at the wich 
and interest of the outsiders, may be considered as compulsory marriage. When parties resolve 
on the dissolution of a marriage contract, it is necessary to investigate the real cause to ascertain 
wherein the fault or truth lies. (1) (the husband he found entirely guiltless ond truthful, and 
willing to live with the wife, but the wife be resolved to divoree him, she must bo required to 
pay double the rin or price paid for her asa fine for the dissolution of the marriage contract, called 
“ borchhe” ond ‘den yo,” meaning “ divorce fine” and “innoconce fine.” ‘The divorce fine 
fixed by law for the wife lo pay amounts to 18 gold sho, equal to Its. 135, and for the husband 
D gold srangs, equal to Rs. 130, in the absence of a marriage contract. (2) If tho husband's inno- 
cence be of a doubtful nature, and the wife’s charges remain unproved, the wife should be 


*Cowpiled from 6 legal work. 
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required to pay the husband the divorce fine, consisting of a complete suit of dress (hat, shirt, 
sash, and shoes) and bed-carpet, bed-rug, and a wrapper. (3) If the husband be. acquilted, 
hie guilt being not established, he will havo to present necarfagain anda third article of any 
kind to the wife. (4) On tho other hand, if the wife be found perfeotly innocent and truth- 
ful, willing to live with her husband, but the husband be resolved to divorce her for no fault 
of hers, he should be required to pay her 12 gold sho, equal to Rs. 90, as divorce fine, and 
service wage, callod “ yoo a,” amounting to six pounds of barley for every day and six pounds 
forevery night she spent with him from the date of marriage to the date of separatiou. 
The husband should also be required to return the price of alt the olothes, wrappers, and 
whatever clso was given by tho Srienda and parents of the wife during coverture. The divorced 
wife must of course take away all the jewellery that was given to hor by her parents, but not 
ornaments given by ber husband. ‘The wife cannot demand the “ den yo,” or the innooence 
fine, it being the exclusive privilege of the males, At thetime of separation if there be 
children, the husband gets the boys and the girls fall to tho ehare of the wife. If the 
husband be o man of property, the court has the power to order him (o give the divorced 
wife a certain share of fis property for the maintenance of the girls. By this means, 
when lhe wife lends a solitary life, she generally gets food, olothing, lands, and house for the 
maintenance of her girl or girls. On the othor band, if the wife be possessed of wealth and 
excellent household articles, sho may be required by tho court to give a shore of them to her 
huaband for the use of the boys. 

Again, when a marriage is contracted between a man of noble blood with a woman of 
humble roce, or cice versd, with definite understanding that both should ebare equally 
their happiness and misery with each other, at the time of divorce their property should 
be divided between (hem according as the nature of their faithfulness or their guilt, and 
their mutual exchange of presents at the time of union. In casea of divorce of parties 
who were united at their own wish for the enjoyment of pleasure and merriment, the court 
should, without regnrd to the nature of their guilt, divide their property equally among them. 
In cases of the third class of marriage, the landlord should arrangs their union or separation. 
A manof this class ia married with a woman who, the Jendlord thinks, might be of some 
eervice to him. When the woman is found uselesa, sho is dismissed, being paid one-sixth of 
her husband’s effects, and her place is supplied by a new one selected by the landlord. 
The nomination of wives for these eerf classes rests with the landlords, and the selection with 
tho serfs themselves. These serfs are otherwise a free people and bear no resemblance to 
the slave cultivators of America or any other of the same profession in any other part of 
the world. In Mongolia, in most cases of conjugal separation, all the chattels and live 
stock and children are equally divided between the husband and wife. If there be two 
ons, one will fall to the share of the father and the other (o that of tho mother. ‘lhe esame 
holds true with respect to the daughters, They, the separated pair, will live apart from 
each other in separate tents, and os the Mongols are strangers to jealousy, when their 
differences are forgotten they reunite and live together as husband ond wife. In extreme 
eases of separation, when the wife runs away to her parente and does not return, sho 
forfeita all claims on the property of her husband. The rich people and the nobles of 
Mongolia sometimes lake lwo or more wives, to each of whom they apportion tent quarters, 
so og to keep them separate and provent collision, and divide their property—horses, 
cows, caltle, slaves, and earnings—among their several wives in equal proportion. 
When a rich man keeps but one wife, he lives with her in the same tent. The princes 
and chiefs, even when they keep only ove wife, live in separate tents and mess separately. 
The ladies keep separate establishments and separate store-houses. When tho obiels or 
rich men separate from their wives, they only pay them one-third of their property.” Tho 
divorced wilo will mauage to live on that one-third and yet not return to her father’s house. 


THE DEGREES OF PROJIIDITED CONSANGUINITY. 


In Tibet members of the eame family are required by law not to form matrimonial 
alliances with members of the same kin within seven generations; but the rule now-a- 
days is seldom observed by tho people. They are known to make alliances with their 
kinsmen who are distant only by three or four generations. The same ie the cnse in 
Mongolia in o modified way, where the working, of the lawe of consanguinity is still 
Inx. Ifa man have two daughters, the offspring of one sisler may be married to that of the 
other. Withthe Chinese it is quite different, as they greatly resemble the Indians in their 
practice as well as lawa of relationship, Among the Pobos and Khampas marriage is promis- 
cuously contracted. The brother unblushingly marries his sister, the nephew his aunt. 
Among the vulgar Tibetans, so long as the parties do not claim a common father, there is no 
objection to getting themselves married. The uterine brother and sister can be coupled 
together. One can marry his own step-mother or aunts. The custom cf several brothers 
making one woman their common wile to keep the ancestral property entire and undividod is 
said to have had ils origin in Khata, where it ie at the present day extensively practised. The 
Tibctans of U and Tseng have borrowed it from their cousins of Kham. It is, however, not 
universal with them. The wife, though she performs the conjugal functions with the several 
brothers of her husband, is claimed by (hem na their wife so long as they remain jointly. 
‘When they separate from her husband, who is the eldest brother, they cannot ask him to pay 





* When presenta are made, their rearective pricer are alto mentioned, of which @ momorandum is generally kept 
the citer and reeviver, TH the reveiver failn tw produce the momoranduin, iv ix required to pay aceurding to tke reasonable 
demand of the ‘livorced wile. 
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compensation for their share in her. She remains the lawful wife of the el 

according to the custom of (he country. It is not unusual fur n father or tele tlie 
their son's or nephew's wife. Even in high life a father mokes bimeelf a pertner in the 
conjugal rights over his son's wife. It is this sense of the law of primogeniture which 
actuated the first low-giver of Tibet and gave sanction to this erroneous view of the expediency 
of preserving property undivided. If all brothers live jointly, sharing in common both 
prosperity aud adversity, their ancestral and earned properties increase more and more, the 
channel of expenditure being limited. One brother goes to trade, the other remains busy 
with his feld work; when one Boes to war, the other tends his flocks ; one lives in the house 
to attend to his parents and raise revenue, while the other goes to verve hie chief or Lama. 
Thie kind of domestic arrangement is calculated to be the source of great prosperity to Tibetan 
householders. No social eoonomy guides the Mongols or Pobos in their matrimonial connec- 
tions; their predominating spirit is simply lust. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE FUNERAL CEREMONIES OF TITE TIBETANS, AND THE WAY OF 
DISPOSING OF THE DEAD. 


The cessalion of the beating of the pulse, and the stoppage or suspension of breathing, 
are not considered as tests of the loss of vitality. Unlike the Indians, who drag out the 
sick before the last breath is dwn, the Tibetans consider that the spirit, “namshe,” 
lingera in the mortal frame for not less than three days. The spirits of those who have 
attained to some stage of holiness quit the body immediately after the last breath for 
communiou with the dwellers of paradise, called Géhdan or Tus’hita; but instances of auch 
eaintly personages are of very rare occurrence. It is therefore considered a very sinful 
action to move or dispose of the corpse immediately after death. Now-a-days in Tibet 
and Mongolia, where Buddhism greatly Houriehes, the dend bodies of all classes of men, rich 
or poor, are carefully kept within doors for three daye, during which time their friends 
and relations attend on them and make prayers for their future well-being. On the morning 
of the fourth day the horoscope of the deceased and that of the man who is selected first 
to touch the corpse for removal are invariably consulted.” If funeral astrology (ro-tse) 
pronounces il auspicious to burn the corpse. cremation takes place. According to the divin- 
ation of funeral astrology, the corpse _is required to be burnt, buried under ground, or throwa 
into water or on solitary mountains. Now-a-days in ‘Tibet euch custom is scarcely attended to. 
They employ o priest or Lama to perform certain funeral ceremonies with a view to make 
the namshe (opirit) of the deceased pass through a certain slit which exiets in the middle of 
the dead body's skull. Ifthe ceremony is omitted, the eoul is said to pass by other passages 
and io enter a state of damnation, The Lama sits alone in front of the corpse to perform 
certain ceremonies with the doors and windows of the houso all closed. No one is permitted 
to go near the corpee till the Lama has ascertained the particular passage by which 
the apirit has gone out. In return for thie important service, he receivesa cow, yak, 
sheep or goat, and money according to the means of the decensed When the dead body ia 
removed from the house, an astrologer tokesa note of the dates of birth of the friends 
and relations present, and such among them are allowed to attend the funerml as may not be 
injured by the ghost of the dead. If there be some who are born under the same 
constellation oud planet as those of the decensed, they are aid to be under the risk of being 
ridden by the dead man’s ghost, in consequence of which many dangora would befall them. 
The astrologer receives his reward in yok, cow, sheep, goator money. Then the corpse, 
tightly wrapped in clothes, is placed on a litter facing the direction which is declared auspicious 
by the astrologer. It ie then removed toa corner of the house. Five butter lamps ure 
lighted near his head, and a screen is stretched before him, oppesite to which his usual food 
aud drink, together with o lamp, are placed. Early in the morning of the particular day 
selected for ita disposal, the corpse is carried to a neighbouring cemetery. At the time of 
ite removal the relations of the deceased make profound saiutations to it. Two men carrying 
wine or tea, together with a dishful of barley flour, follow it. The family priest or Lana 
of the deceased throws a scarf ov the litter and follows it at a slow pace, holding a corner of 
another ecarf tied to it. Ashe proceeds, he mutters the funeral mantras, turning &@ hand- 
drum with his right band, and with hie left ringing a bell. It_ is inauspicious to place the 
litter on the ground before its arrival to the cemetery. If by mistake or oversight, or for its 
weight, it is allowed ta touch the ground in any intermediate place, it must be disposed of there 
instead cf at the cemetery. In the neighbourhood of Lhasa there are two encred cemeteries, 
viz. Phabongkha andSemehar. Those who dispose of dead bodies at Phabongkha have to pay 
two to three ¢ankas for tea to the monks of Phabongkha monastery. Thoso who take corpses 
to Serasher pay only ove ¢nka to the cemetery-keoper, who also gets the bedding and 
clothes of the corpses. In every cemetery there is a large slab of stone, on which the corpse, 
stript of its coverings, is placed with its faco downwards. ‘The officiating Lama then crossea 
vanane AEN, the Slee Much concise. ia recog the Toics aso, “end woctog toe boruing-efet mi water 
‘Thorelice being collected ero put inan um and deposited in clAortens, " The ashes are thrown in some mountain atreams, 
auch at tho Toorta or the Rungect.. The relics of Lataas and important mon, after being pulvarised, are mixed with clay and 
tast into monlte of miniature cAhorices. ‘These rolia chdorteas are placad in sacred places, wich #3 wonasteries, temples, 
cavran out eanenth de the une! creony called rearony, or aiming emery of the dopa, 
berfnrased: A ee a tee cea tamieod al ihe departure of the decease ary ejected by 4 Tuuttik priest under 
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it with lines, and whilo repeatio the funeral maztras cuts it into pieces. The first 
Tes are flung towards the egest and oldest vulture of the flock, called thankar, and the 
remainder tothe rest. Theso vultures are so tame that they come one by ono at the call of 
the funeral priest. Some of the funeral attendants drive away the dogs, which rush towards 
the cemetery to snatch the flesh from tho grasp of the vultures. Last of all, the head of the 
corpse is smashed and the bones, pounded together, are mixed with the brain and distributed 
among the vultures. Thene new aod unused earthen bowl, filled with fire of argof (dried 
cowdung), with some butter and barley four burnt in it as incense, is presented to the departed. 
It is placed in o particular auspicious quarter, towards which the deceased is eupposed to have 

one, The funeral attendants now wash (heir hands, and, removing themselves at a ehort 
Fistance from tho cemetery, breakfast, and about midday retumn home. The funeral 

riest is then dismissed with suitable rewards, During 49 daye after the drawing of the 
fest breath food and drink put in his favourite cup and dish are offered to the departed, 
and incense, consisting of barley, butter, and juniper leaves, is burnt in the particular direction 
in which tho epirit of the dead is said to have gone. The departed spirit is believed to wander 
within the period of Jardo (i.e. period botween death and regeneration), which is ordinarily 
49 days. After the disposal of the dead some of his clothes, shoes, headdress, coins, &., 
washed and sprinkled over with ssfiron water, are prosented to some incarnate Lamas tu 
obtain their Blessing for the spirit of the departed, which may be subject to misery during 
tardo on the 49th day. The last servico is conducted by a ‘Vantrik Lama with a view 
to turn out all the evil spirits and bungry ghosta that occupied the house of the departed. 
Tho dead bodies of incarnate Lamas are occasionally burnt, and their ashes and bones deposited 
in chhortene. The remnine of saintly Dereonogesy such as pretend to have emanated from 
Bodhisattvaa ond Buddhos, are preserved like the Egyptian mummies, being embalmed or 
salted and placed within gold, silver, or copper chhortena, where they are seated in a 
meditative posture like the image of Buddha. The dead bodies of all classes of men, 
with the exception of those above mentioned, are disposed of oo the fourth day, and 
certain religious ceremonies aro observed. On the seventh day prayers aro offered for the 
well-being of the departed. Alms in coins, food, tea, gold, and ellver are distributed among 
religious men, according to the resources of the deceased. The came is repeated on overy 
consecutive seventh day till the 49th dey, when o grund fenst is given to the priestly 
congregation. Now-ao-deys the rich people of Lhasa and Tashi-lhunpo generally distribute 
alme at the rate of one fanéa each to the monks of Sers, Dapung, and Gahdan, dispensing 
with the other costly ceremonies. They aleo present the clothes, &c., belonging to the deceased 
to the professors and heads of those monasteries. There are some who make gifte of their 
entire property by will, kha-chhem, to these monastic institutions or to Lamas of great repute. 
Alter the demise of an ordinary Lame hie property are entirely epPro riated to the benefit 
of the monastery to which be belonged. The eystem of making wills has been prevalent among 
the Tibetans from a very remote time. Every man of substance leaves a will bequeathing his 
moveable property to bis children and friends, and leaving inetruotions ae to the way bow his 
funeral obsequies and other pious works should be conducted. Although the sacred booke 
of the Buddhists strictly enjoin on every Lame the resignation of all worldly connections, 
yet in Tibet the clergy are known to be more greedy of wealth and worldly effects than 
Joymen. 

vThe incarnate Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, instead of foregoing all mundane happiness 
for o Life of asceticism, cleave more to power and ease than eny other people. ‘This, it appears, 
is due to the ccustitutional hierarchies thet have been long dominant in Tibet. The 
entire revenue of tho Government is spent in pampering the Lamas. At the timeof death they 
mention lhe place and family where and when their souls should subsequently find embodi- 
ment. They also mention the name and race of the particular family in which they 
would reappear, and inetruct their friends to perform ritea or ceremonies for their well- 
being alter death. 

he dend bodies of infants below three years of ago are buried under the bed of ‘he 

mother, with a hope that they might come back to her womb. The dead bodies of lepers, 
women in pregnancy, and barren women, are packed in leather bags and thrown into the waters 
of the great river Yor-chhab Teangpo (the river of divine water). A Tibetan proverb eaya 
“She whose son dies after birth is rabchha-karpo, or white-barren ; she whose girl dies after 
birth ie rabchia-thaco, or partly barren ; she who is barren is radchha-nagpo, or black-barren.” 
The corpses of these and those of lepore aro considered very defiled and unclean, and should 
not be kept within the country’s limita, but must either be thrown off beyoud nine bills and 
dales, or, packed in horse’a or bullock’s ekiv, should be thrown into the Tsangpo. 

On the demise of Dalai and Tashi Lamas, work in all the public andy rivale offices, 
transaction of business, and market gatherings, are suspended for a period of seven days. 
For thirty days women are forbidden to put on their jewellery, and men and women to 
wear new apparel. Tho canonical custom enjoins the Lamas and monks to mourn for len 
days, during which time they must not ehave their heads. In congregational and religious 
service they are also forbidden to put on their ohurch head-dresees. All classes of people 
refrain from every sort of amusement and feslivity, and they cannot indulge them- 
selves in merry-moking or going into groves for pleasures, sports, and love-making. 
It is only in honour of the death of these two great hierarchs of Tibet that the whole 
country falls into mourning. On the death of abbots of other monasteries and heads 
of Sawilies, mourning is confined to a limited number of friends and mouks who surround 
them. Rich and respectable men ase rule de not, within a period of one year after the 


death of their parents, perform marriage ceremonies and festivities They also refrain from 
starting on distaut expeditions. 


PART V. 
THE MONASTIC INSTITUTIONS OF TIBET. 





RASA HPHRUL SNANG VIHARA (OR TSUG LAG KAANG). 


(The Grand Sanctuery of Lhasa, founded in the year 639 AD.) 


Snonrtx after hor reconciliation with Chincheng (the daughter of emperor Thaijung), 
Khri-tsun, the cbief queen of king Srong-lsan Garpo, applied herself to the enuso of 
Buddhism. With a view to ascertain what place would be best suited for a temple of Buddha 
which she intended to build, she sont one of her maids with a present of one bre (about 2tb) 
measure of gold dust to her rival for consultation. Chinchong’s special knowledge of tho 
astrology of China mado her on authority in the ort of divination. Alter consulting the 
kab-tee (ostrologicai chart) which she had brought from Chino, she eent the followin 
reply :—“ Thia country of Tibet reate on a srinmo (goblin) lying on her back. ‘The lake o 
Ho-thang contains her blood, the two hills that etaud near it aro her bosom, and this place 
Kyisho shung is located on her heart. It is necessary to erect a sanctuary on the lako after 
filling it up with earth conveyed tothe spot on gonte, go as to closo up the passage to hell 
which exists underneath it. Her four limbs extend towards Yurn, Puru, Yaru, ond Teang- 
thang. There is a mansion of the king of Nagas (snake world) underneath tho place called 
Ramochhe. It is aleo necessary to erect a sanctuary on it and on the four limbs of the 
srinmo, for, before building @ sanctuery at the central place, there must first of all be 
erected four temples in the four quarters of Tibet, that the srizmo may not riee up to upset 
the country. Go and tell your lady that such is the information that the science of 
Porthang (Chinese gotrology) gives reepecting Tibet.” Being informed of thie Khri-taun, the 
Nepalese princess, became disheartened, and suspected tho sincerity of Chincheng’s motives. 
“ ‘How can it be possible,” she said, ‘« for me to erect « temple after surmounting so many 
obstacles!’ How many millions of goats will be required to carry earth for filling up the lake of 
Ho-thang, and over what o number of years the work will extend!” She then congulted some 
of the state ministers on the subject of building a temple to Buddhe, and on their advice 
ordered the erection of a temple on the plain of Nefu-thang, opposite Ladong. But the 
work of building that was done during the day was demolished at night by eome unseen 
hand. The princess attributed this failure to the agency of evil spirits ond goblins, 
and communicated her thoughta to the king. The king consulted his tutelary deities by 

raying to the sandal-wood image of Avalokiteswara that was brought to him by the 

ndian Buddhist Shilakaramoti from the island of Simhela, Ceylon. In one of bis dreams 
a god told him thet what Chinchong had said about the proper site of a temple was true. 
‘The king communicated this to Kbri-tsun. and took her one morning for a walk to the green 
margin of the lake of Ho-thang. Arrived there he asked her to throw one of her rings 
towards the sky that he might build o temple for her at the particular spot whero the go 
would let it fall. ‘ho queen, after praying to ber tutelary deity, ung her ring ns directed. 
It fellin the middle of the loke, which instantly became miraculously illuminated. The 
king thereupon ordered hia subjects to Gil up the lake with stones. Both the king and queen 
iuyoked the aid of gods in this work through their respective tutelary deities,—the sandal- 
wood Avlokiteswara and the mendicant’s platter made of lapis-lazuli, which Kbri-tsun 
had brought from Nepal. When the lake was entirely filled up the king employed goats 
to carry earth to it from the neighbouring hills. The river Kyi-chhu also receded, thereby 
widening the plain of Ho-thang. The king caused sixteen tall logs of pencil-cedar to be 

itched in the four quarters of the lake to preserve a record of the depth of the lako thus 
Filed up. The king then caused planks of the /a pencil-cedar tree to be laid on the ground in 
the form of a cheas- to make the svil firmer. On these large bricks were laid. The work 
of filling the lake was completed ou the 23rd anniversary of the king’s birth, when all 
classes of men expressed their joy and happiness at the successful termination of a great 
work. ‘This was tho foundation of the city of Lhaea, which took Place in the year 639 A.D. 

Tho erection of the grand annctuary was then commenced. When the walls wero raiced 
ton height of four fect they tumbled down, the made carth having given way. This was attrib- 
uted to the mischievous agency of evil spirits. The king again consulted his (utclary 
deity to avert tho dager. Being miraculously directed that to ensure the safety of tha 
structure he should make on image of that manifestation of Avalokiteswurn that has eleven 
heads, the king invited Nepaleso artist from Pa/pa and commanded him to construct it 
according to the rules laid down in the sacred books. The artist made a beautiful imago 
of clay prepared with a misture of sandal-wood powder called Naga sara, Gaurisha, a twig 
of the bodhi tree of Vajra sana, Buddha Gaya, a fragrant grass from oa certnin island ‘u the 
Indian Ocean, sonde of the river Nairanjana, and many sacred objects brought from tho Uiffer- 
ent sacred places of Arya Varta, moistened with the milk of a red cow and of a whito she-sont. 
The image made of this preparation of cluy when completed was placed on the king’s 
throne. It is said thot when the last Guish was given to it numberless divine beings, more 
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numerous than specks of dust in tho sunlight, entered it. The king then recommenced 
the erection of the building, which was completed within the course of twelve mouths. 
The templo on the sito of Ramo-chho, which was also commenced at the same time by 
Chincheng, was Gnished by masons brought from China, The principal door of Ramo-chhe 
looked towards China, and the door of Khri-tsun’s temple tavards Nopal. The kin, 
also erected many temples, among which that of Khra-duk Tha-dug in Yarlung was the chiel. 
As it had been erected by Gilling up the lake of Ho-thang, which was miraculously illumin- 
ated, the new temple was called &phru/ snang; and as goats were employed in carrying 
earth to fill up the lake, the word Rasa was added to it. Thus Khri-teun’s temple became 
known by the name of Rasa Hphru/ snang Vihara, The ira of Akshoba, brought 
from Nepal by Khri-tsun, was placed on the spat where ber ring od fallov, and the image 
of Shakya muni, brought from China, was placed at Ramo-chhe. Subsequently, during 
the apostacy of Lang Darma, these images were removed from their respective temples 
to distant places. On tho revival of Buddhism in the tenth century the image of Shakya 
muni, being considered the holiest of holies, was placed in Rasa JZphru/ snang, and that of 
Akehoba laced in ite stead at Ramo-chhe. 

On account of the advent of these two celebrated imagas frum China and Nepal, and 
also on account of the divine origin of king Srong-tsau Gampo and his two wives, the prin- 
cesses Khri-taun® (chief queen) and Chincheng, who were believed to have been the two manifes- 
tations of the divine mother Arya Tara, this new city was called Lhasa, or the land of gods. 
The hill of Marpori,t ou which king Srong-tsan built his palace, henceforth becamo designated 
by _the name of Poldle. Rasa Zphrud suang is variously called Kyil khordiug, Chokhang, 
or Labrang chhenpo 

The monastery of Ramo-chhe was founded by Chin Ch’eng, the Chinese princeas, who was 
married to king Srongtsan Gampo. During the reign of king Ra/pachan six monastic 
institutions, viz. Karu and Meru, situated to the east of Daso, Gah-wa and Ga/on to its south, 
oud Brankhang and Brankhang thoma, were atlached to it. Subsequently Tsha/-pa T’hipon 
(Gadessang}, inviting the Lomas of the six institutions to perform religious ceremonies at 
Ramo-chhe, amalgamated them intoone monastery under the name of “ Shi-do.’ Formerly 
the abbot of this monastery used to preside over Meru, but later on they were placed under 
separate abbots. 

Moru was one of the four mounsteries founded at the four cardinal pointe of Lhasa by 
king Ra/pachon. It was abolished by Lang Darma, but afterwards it was restored to its 
former position and formed the metropvlitan monastery. 

Chng-poiri is a monastic college with classes for the study of medicine. It is called 
Manpa-Tatshang, or ‘the medical school.’ Behind Chagpoiri there is a cavern consecrated ta 
Guru Pema. 

Phabong-kha was anciently king Srong-tsan Gampo’s favourite resort, where he 
propiliated bis tutelery deities. The seven early scholars called Semi-midun also had their 
reaidence there. After the expulsion of Buddhism from Tibet by Lang-Darma for atime there 
existed no monastic establishments. Later on Geshe Tag-kar-pa established a monastery at 
Phabong kba. During the incumbenoy of its seventh abbot the monastery agnin fell into 
decadence. During the hierarchy of Chho-Gya/ Phag-pa (of Sakya) this mouastery was 
repaired and restored to its former condition; but during the dispute between Sakya and 
Phogmodu it dwindled into insigvificance Lill it was repaired by ‘Iheg-Chhen Chho-Gya/ 
and restored by JeDeleg Nima. But again, when internal diseords convulsed Tibet, it declined 
a third time and continued to romain in s forlorn state till in the year earth-sheep of the 
10th cyele it was revived by Khon-lon Pa/jor Lhundub. Since then it hes been flourishing. 

Song-phu Neu-thong, situated on a hill boyond Nethang, was founded by Dég Leg- 
she in the same yoar when Sakya was established. Itcontained seven Sakyapa scheols and 
four Gelugpa schools. It has two divisions, called Ling toi (the upper divisim) and Ling-meh 
(the lower division!. Liug toi contaius the following five schools :—Peser, Nima thang, Asay: 

,Khube-pa, and Nam Gye/ Serkhang. Ling-meh contains the followiug :—Doi sar and 
oi iiig, Nang roi, Nago-wa Ratoi, Rameb. 

Among the four Gelugpa schools Ratoi ia the most important, being the place where 
Tsong khapa taught the reformed doctriue to his four principal disciples. Se is pre-eminent 
for being the seat of Lama Longdoi Rin-pochhe, who, according to the vorthern school 
of Buddhism, is the reigning emperor of Shambhala, the terrestrial paradise of the 
Buddhist. Rameb, the central college of Sangphu, belongs to the Sakyapa school. The 
learned Lamas of Sera, Dapung, and Gatdan congregate here every summer to discuss 
abstruse metaphysical points aud to help one auother in the sulution of doubtful peints. 
‘They 7 penerally stay there for about a month. 

‘shad Gung thang (Chhoi Khorling) monastery was the seat of the Tsha/pa sect of 
Kah-gya school. It was founded by Lama Tsondu-tag of Shang Yu-tag, whose heart is 
euid tovlavs been illumined by a ray of divine light emanativg from the heart of Buddha 
Amitabhe. 

‘Tsha/-yang-gon :—After the death of LamaSheng, Shakya Yeshe became ita abbot in 
the year free-tiger of the drd cycle. In the year fire-bird, Chyan-nga Tag-yeshe occupied 





¢ The valloy of Kyl-chhu, ia which Lhasa is situatat, ia called Kyisho ebung. The district is called Kyisbo. Kbri-tru 
a Tibotan word meanny chief queen. ‘The Nepoless princoss being tho frst wife of Srong-tenn aimpo, slic was called b: 
er Nopaleso namo is not mentioned im any work that I havo son. Sle was the daughter of Prabha Varma, 
ing L, who ruled ovor e part of Nepal including Pe/pa, end his saat of govoramont was at Yambu, ‘now 
called Katmindy. 
+ The hill in the south of India on tho top of which Avaickituawara cesided was called Pottla. roag-tian buing a0 
incarnation of this Bodhiaatra, bis Titelan resideace was also called Poudla. 
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ita chair. During the adminietration of Pon Ringya/, the eon of Pon (governcr) Sangye-nodub, 
the district of Kyisho, in lower U, of which Lhasa is now the capital, was, by the command of 
emperor Khublai, formed into a ¢hi-khor (province). He occupied the castle called Ssim 
Khang Sher. Hie son Gahde founded the Tantrik school of Wooling, besides the 
monastery of CLhai Khorling for the study of Buddhist metaphysics, which ie now under the 
owners of Seim Khang Sher. During the administration of Kyisho by Situ Tung-chhen 
Kundor, the Tsha/pa hierarchy was in its zenith. This period was called Tsha/-dus, or the time 
of the Teha/ hierarchy. Subsequently, when Situ Chyang Gyan assumed the reins of 
government and founded the Dsong of Nehu, the Tsha/pa power declined. From that time 
to Rinesang’s governorship of ‘I'sha/ TAikor the interval was called Nehu-dui, or the period 
of Nedu supremacy. The descendants of Rinssang greatly patronised Teongkhapa. 

Chha-phu-tag Wes founded by Shakya Wang, the pupil of Lu-ma. 

Sha-tng gon was founded by Sangye pon, the pup] of Kyer gom-pa. 

gha-gon was founded by Sangye Jortanpn, the eldest spiritual son of Sangye pon. 

Tashi Jong wos founded by Pan Chen Lossang Chhoi gyon. 


DAPUNG. 


DPal-/dan Hbras-spungs (Dapung) Phyogs thams-chad-lns snam-par rgya/-wa, the chief 
monastery of lower U (now the metropolilan monastery of Tibet), was founded by Jam-yang 
Chhoi-Je (Zfjam-dwyangs chhos-rje ¢kra-shis ¢pa/-/dan), who wes a re-embodiment of Lha uan 
(Gnos rgya/-wa Lha-nan) in the year fire-monkey with 5,100 monks. His fatber Gah-wa nor 
shon was believed to have beon an incarnation of Vai sramana, the god of wealth. Jam yang 
was born at Sam-yea, and admitted into the sacred order at Tec-thong. Ile received hia 
first lessons in sacred literature from the abbote of Sangphu. At Ga/dan, Tsong- 
khapa end bis principal disciples ordained him by administering to bim the final vows of the 
sacred order. At Tashi Dokha Tsong khapa advised him and his friend Nom kha 
Seangpo, the governor of Nefu Deong, to found a monastery after the model of the 
ancient monastery of Sri-Dhénya Katake in Oribiea (modern Orissa), One night while 
he was sleeping at Nefu Dsong he saw in @ dream ote Nam na Karpo, who eaid to him 
that if he built a monastery ot Vorbeg thang situated in front of Gephe/ Hivochhe 
mountain, he would get him 5,000 monke for il. Accordingly he journeyed to the place. 
There he saw many lakes, called “the lakes of fortune.” On another occasion, while seated 
on the margin of a lake cituated ou the top of Langchhenri mountain, ‘l'songkhapa 
mentioned to him that it was “the lake of learning.” Auother night he dreamt that 
several men were assembled on a river’s edge in order to cross it. Jom Yang Chhoije at 
once swan to the opposite shore and threw a bridge across to enable the others to follow 
him. Alter many such curious dreams he delermined {o found the monastery of Dapung. 
‘Tsong khapa supplied him with the necessary plans, and his friend, the governor of NeAu 
Dsong, furnished him with funds; and through the joint exertions of Chhoije and hia 
patron Dapung wos founded. It was provided with sevon schools for the study of the 
different branches of sacred literature including metaphysics, logic, tantrae, esoteric 
philosophy, &c., of the Buddhists. It soon became the principal ecat of learning, and 
leaned and wise men flocked to it from different parts of the country. Iu discipline, 
moral culture, and purity of life the monke of Dapung excelled the monks of all other 
similar institutions in Tibet. It became the cent place of the reformed school. Jam 
Yang Chhoije presided over (he monastery, and taught his ordained followers the Sutra 
seripture. Under his auspices the Monlam Cbhenpo (grand prayer congregation of Lhasa 
founded by Tsongkhapa) rose into importance. Henceforth the power of Depung over 
Monlam Chhenpo became paramount, and it continues lo be so up to this duy. The 
president of the Monlam Chhenpo, called Dapung cha/ ngo, exercises supreme power over all 

ibet during the mouths of February ard March, when the Telai Lama himself submite 
to the authority of the congregated clergy. Having thus raised thie monastic inalitu- 
tion inlo great eminence by his energy, profound learning, and saintly eheracler, Jam- Yang 
Chhoije retired to the region of pence in the 7Lst year of his age. 

The chair of Depung wae filled by many able and learned sages, among whom Pofden 
Senge, one of the disciples of Teongkhapa, Jaan, yang Gable; and Yonlan Gys-tsho of ‘Teang- 
thon. Were (he most distinguished. After the abbolship of Yonton Gya-teho, (he hierarchy 
of Gya/-wa Rinpochhe was established at Dapung. The first bierarch was Gedun Gya-isho, 
called Dapung tulpai ku (iucarnate personage of Dapung). Into him the spirit of Gedun* 
Dub (the first’ Gya/-wa) having descended, he wa called Gyal-wa iipa (2nd Gya/-wa). 
His successors in tbe hierarchy of Dapung were— 

urd Panchhen Sonam Tagpa. 

4th (Sonam Gya-tsho), drd Gya/-wa. 

5th Dapung ‘lulpai ku (Yontan Gya-tebo), 4th Gya/-wa. 

6th Panchhen Lossang Chhoigyau (of Tashi-lhuppo). 

7th Nog wang Lossang Gya-tsho, or 5th Gye/-wa. 

Sth Nag wang yeshe Gya-teho. 

9th Kafseng Gya-teho (7th Gyal-wa). 2 

10th Gya/era Rinpochhe Lossang Nog wang jig-me. 

11th Kaéseang Gya-tsho (7th Gye/-wa), second time. 





*Gedun Dub, the founder of Tasbi-tbunpo, ix recognised as the Grat Oyal-we, although he did not prude ovor 
Dapesg. 
el 
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Dapung contained the following seven ta-tshangs or schools, each of which was presided 
over by a khanpo (abbot or principal professor) :-— 


(1) Toshi gomang. (4) Nag-pa Nam gyaling. 
(2) Lesea/ ling. (3) Ku-chhyog, 
(3) Thoi-sam ling. 46) Chhoi kor iing- 

(7) Deyan. 


Of these only four are now in existence, the others—Nos. 9, 5, and 6—having been 
abolished during (he hierarchy of Sonam Gya-tsho and Lossang Gya teho. There are at Present 
7.700 monks at Dapung, most of whom are recruited from the noble families of a, 
Mongolia, Gyarong, Nyog-Rong, Amdo, U, and Tsong. 


OBJECTS OF RELIGIOUS INTEREST IN DAPUNG. 


In the cloislers of Jam-yang Chhoije, behind the principal congregation hall, stands the 
image of Jam-yang Sui chon-ma (speaking Manjusri). In the central ¢saig khan (chapel) 
are the gulden images of Buddhas of the three ages (past, present, and future), surround by 
those of their eight disciples. ‘There are also seven sacred relics, each of thesize of o horse's 
head, a tooth of Buddha naka muni, the hair of Lama Lho-b 8 conch shell with a twist 
from left to right, several images of Jampa/ dorje, and o branch of the bodhi Lree about eix feet 
long. Intbeold Chyam khaii there are also sacred relics of the weight of about 16 pounds, the 
hair and raimenta of Arya-sange and Tsong kbapa, a conob shell having three convolutions From 
right to left which waa presented to Tsoug khapa by Lung duii kyoug, the orown of the youthful 
Siddhartha, a Tantrik hat(sha-nag) made of the hairs of myriads of fairies, an image of Maha- 
bodhi made of the éodAi tree, an umbrella of Naropa, a Javeliu of Vaisramana, and a gigantic 
image of Maitreya (while a boy of cight ears) that was consecrated by Tsong khapa. fo the 
chapel of Lord Buddbo theroare relics of Kenake Muni, the hair of Shariputra, the mendicant 
raiment of Maungelydyana, the works and an image of Panchhen Shakya Sri, the dove and 6 
bell of Vajra pani. With these uan-fen (inner contents) there exists a guld imege of Lord 
Buddha, which can grant refuge to gods and men and protection from death and misery to 
the world. Inthe temple called Nachutug Lhakhang there are 16 sthariras (saints) brought 
from China by the illustrious Phagpe, the spiritual guide of emperor Khublai no. In 
the new chapel consecrated 1o Chyampa there are the image of Maitreya while young 
man of 12, 0 silver trident of Jam-yang Chhoij 
In the Kaéssang Lhakhang itemple) there are 1,000 images of Buddha, all made of gold 
and a valuable alloy oslled jai kshim. In the Keahgyur Lhakbang (the chapel for 
sacred scriptures) there are Kabgyur collections, all written in gold, which in sanctity and 
importance do not yield lo any in the world. In the temple called Chyem khong sarpa 
ja the grand image of Maitreya aa a young man of 10, containing a curions conch shel! 
resented to Buddho by a Nayz and recovered from underneath the ground by Teoog 
Ehape. In the congregation hall of Nagpa Ta-tshang the most prominent object is the 
image of Vajra Bhairava, the conqueror of demons, containing in il many sacred relics, some 
remains of Ita-lochava, and some sacred pille Prepared and consecrated by Tsongkhapa and 
hia disciplea with charmed saliva from their mouths. On the right of Vajra Bhairava there 
are placed the images of Teongkaaps, aud on ils left there stands the image of the Lord 
of Death with his horrid Wain. Dumng the war between Tsang and U, when the Tsang 
troops beseiged Dapung, the image of Khortilwa (one of the altendants of the Lord of Death), 
is said to have turned round and thrown up blood from its mouth. ‘I'he con, tion hall of 
Dapung is the largest of its kind in ‘libel, more than 7,700 monks being able to sit in it 
to conduct eorvice. It isa three-storied building. ‘lhe principal hall, which ie on the 
ground floor, contains 240 wooden pillars, distributed over an area of 34,560 aq. ft. 





LIVES OF THE PRINCIPAL HIERARCHS OF DAPUNG. 
Grocs Gyat-sHo (Yano-Cuuen Suerar Dore). 
This was the second Gyal-wa, called Dapuiig Tulpoi-ku, or the incarnate Lama of 


‘. : . Dapung. 
BH porn at 'Canag in Tsang in the family of Sregton Darma, who settled j 
Dob-Ehom. The pit of Gedun Dub was Tiscoreced in him by the Lanlof Tae. 


His father, who was a lay Tantrik priest of the Nitigma school, instructed him in several 
works of the Nifigma schism, When twelve years old he took the vows of eats 
devotee) from Panchben Luéi rig Gya-(sho of Tashi-Ihunpo; after which he was admitted 
into monkhood by the abbot of Nebiifi monastery. At the age of sixteen be became a scholar 
by Propitiating the goddess of learning ; and in the twenty-first year of his age be was 
ordained in the order of monkhood at Dapung by Kungah Geleg of Neb din and Namyae 
gah-lo. Having received instraction in sacred scriptures and metaphysics from such eminent 
enges as Yeahe Ssang, heirarch of Ga/dan, Yonton Gyatsho of Tsang, Panchhen Yeshe-lse of 
Toshi-lhunpo, and others, he founded the monastery of Chhoikhor Gya/ Meto, theng, whieh 
he placed under the protection of the goddess Remati Kali, chief of the 29th Waogms (female 

jowers) of the Pudong school. He presided over the monasteries of T'ashi-Ihunpo for Ave years 
srom the 38th year of his age, over Dapung for nine years from his 43rd year, and over Sera for 
sixteen years from his 52nd year. Since Kyisho (the district of which These is the chief city) 
passed into the handsof Rinchhen Puiipa, during a period of 19 years, the 


La df 
and Karms, to the exclusion of the Lamas of Dapung, Sera, and Gahdun, presided ane 
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Monlam Chhenpo (grand sprayer congregation of Lhasa). Under the auspices of Gedun 
Gya-tsho the Dapung and Sora Lamas recovered their authorily over that grand instilution. 

Gedun Gya-tsho wrote several works on the different branches of the sacred Buddhist 
literature, and imperted instruction to many learned Lamas of different schools of Tibet. At 
the age of 68,in the year icater-tiyer, he departed from this life. 


Trurp Grat-wa (Sonam Gra-rsia), 


This incarnation of Gya/-wéi Wangpo was born in the family of Ma Rinchhen Chhog 
at Toi lung tae-kbang. Lis father, Nom gyat Tog, admitted him, when only four years old, 
into the monastery of Dapung as a lay scholar or upasuka. At the age of seven ho received 
the vows ofa monk. At ton he was placed on the chair of Dapung, whence alter six years 
he was tranelated to the chair of Sera. He visited Oll. Dag, and Nal in order to teach the 
sacred Dharma. Prosecuting his studies under the abbots of Seraand Dapung and the learned 
professors of Sangphu, Toilung Shar (se, Phagdo Lochava, and others, he tcok the final vows of 
monkhood from the retired abbot of Gatdan, Dewa Chanpa. In the year earth-dragon be 
founded the monastery of Phandeh Legshe ling, which, as a memorial of his having composed 
several dharani (charms) to propiliate the goddess Nam Gya/ma, came to be knowa by the 
name of Nam Gye/-ling. Formerly, when emperor Khublai made presenta of seven suite of 
black satin robes and one set of white satin vestment to Lama Phagpa, the latter had 

edicted that in the seventh generation he would reappear on earth asa Tame bearing the 
name of the sea, when the emperor himself would reign as o king under the name of 
gold. In fulfilment of this prediction Sonam Gyatsho (the sea of virtue), being invited 
by Althan Khan (the Gold King) of Sodam, visiled Mougolia. The chief Tashi Rabtan 
reached him to Radeng, where the two friends parted. ‘I'he scene of their parting was made 
memorable by a singular incident. When the Lama mounted hia pony, Tashi Rabtan made 
an extempore farewell address, but his voice broke down, overcome by feeling. The Lama 
completed tho stanza. The Lama, while pnssng through upper and lower Mongolia, Nan 
tsho and Arigthang, received three deputations from Althan Khan. The king himself 
advanced upto T'shab-cha at the source of the Hoangno, a place situated to the south-west 
of lake Kokonur. At their first mecting the king addressed the Lama by tho name of Talai 
Lama Vajra Dhara, and founded the monastery of Chhoi Khorling to commemorate the 
auspicious meeting. IIe made immenee prvserta to him, smong which a silver tent, which 
exists up to this day, was most remarkable. On his return journey {he Grand Lama visited 
Chhamdo in Kham. Lishai, Apo, Kumbum in ‘Tsongkha, Chya Khung tag, Nan tig, 
Jomokhar, Chyamba bumling. in ulterior Tibel, Khariionpo (Khukhukoto), &., thus propa- 
gating the Buddhist religion on the savago borderlands of Tibet, and after having being 
reverenced and worshipped by the emperor of China and the Kbans aud chiefs of 
Movgolia, he returned to Tibet. 


Fountn Gyat-wa (Yoxtax Gya-tsHo De-cuex Cuior Kyvt Gyarro). 


Tho spirit of Sonam Gya-tsho was discovered in Mongolia, the favourite place of his 
sojourn. Yontan Gya-teho was bora of a noble family in Mongolia, His father, Sumi Thaije, 
was a desceudant of Jinghis (chhingis) Khan, the great Turtar conqueror. is family was 
then strong, firm, and exalted like a sd/ tree, and cousisted of celestial personages descended 
from Nam lha Karpo (the white god of heaven). From the fourth year of hia age Yontan 
Gya-tsho began to show a marked tendency towards religion, and being recognised as an 
incarnation of Sonam Gya-tsho, was placed under the tuition of one of the Ahanpas (abbots) of 
Dapung. He stayed in Mougolia up to the 15th year of bis age, after which he visited U. 
He received his lessons in the eacred works from Saugye Riuvchheu (ex-abbot of Gahdan) and 
Gedun Gyal-tahan, the abbot of Gahdan, who administered to him the vows of monkhood. 
He studied the Sutras and Tantrae under Panechhen Lossang Chhoigyan, Sim Khang Tulku 
and others. Visiting Oll, Dag, and Tsong, he returued to U, where the Tsang troops were 
engaged in demolishing the Gelugpa monasterice. By hie intervention he succeeded in 
pacifying their rage and in inducing them to desist from the work of spoliation and 
perseoulion of the Teformed school. At the “Re of twenty-six he took the final vows of 
religion, and was ordained in the saored order. Inthe 28th year of his age, afler having 
furthered the interest of his church, he retired to the mansion of repose, in the year 
iveedragon. 

A The Panchhen Rio-pochhe Lossang Chhvikyi Gya/-tshon then filled the chairs of the 
monasteries of Dapuug aud Sere till the reappearance of the spirit of Youtan Gya-teho in Nag. 
‘Waug Lossang Gya-tsho, the Sth Gya/-wa, at Chhyon-gye. 


GAHDAN. 


Teong khapa, in fulfilment of a certain prophecy of Bwldha, in the year 1408 A.D. 
established the annual prayer congregation of Lhasa, called Monlara Chhenpo. After making 
offerings to the gods he prayed for the welfare of all living beinge in this world. In (he 
autumn of the eame year he examined the auspicious signs regarding the suitability of « plot 
of land eituated on the hill of Dok-ri with a view to erect on it a great monastery. In the 
rocks of Dok-ri be observed many religious symbols, such aa the sacred mystic syllables 
Om-mani pedme hum, Om Vajrapani hum, &c., and seeing that there was some scarcity of 
water, he touched with his honda the waters of a little fountain, when all on a sudden water 
gushed out from it in streams. From the rocks of Dok-ri he unearthed a fossil conck shel] 
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which was believed (o have been used by Buddha Shakya Simba. He also recovered the 
miosk used by King Thisrongdeu-tean that was concealed underneath a rock, and expelled all 
the evil spirits that had made the spot their favourite haunt. On this blessed place he 
founded the monastery of Gatdan. Within the remaining montha of that year the 
Dukhang-uma (central congregation hall), seven cells for the residence of monks, and a 
building for the abbot’s residence, were completed. As soon as the monastery approached 
completion, presents of gold, silver, precious stones, aud other articles flowed to it from 
different quarters. The number of monks increased every yenr. IIo furnished the 
monastery wilh numerous religious objects and symbols. In the 6ith vear of his age he 
erected the Tsang khang. chapel or the principal eanctuary of Go/dan. This was followed 
by the Gonkhang, the sAamra or courtyard, surrounded by porlicoes resting on 70 pillars. The 
hall of worship was provided with o large image of Buddha, three superb mansions of 
gode made of precious stones, Bhairava, Manjueri, the deities presiding over the destinies 
of all mortals, and images of the former Dharma Rajas. He also furnished it with a very 
rich library. At Gatdan there are only two colleges for religious instructions to 3,300 
monks, viz. — 


(1) Shar-tee, where metaphysics is taught. 
(2) Chyan-tse, where esoterio Buddhism and mysticiem are taught. 


In the temple erceted by Gya/-tshab and Du/-dsin the most remarkable object is 
the Nam-gya/ chhorten, which contains the remains and personal properties of ‘Teong-khapa. 
A satin lent bangs over the tent. During the presidency of Gedun Phuntsho Lossan, 
Tendsing, Tashi Badur Khan of Kokonur covered this silver chhorten with thin plates of gold 
(the gold apent on the chhorten formed one year’s revenue derived from Kham). On 
the right and left of this central tomb there are the tombs of the disciples of Tsong khapa. 
In font of these tombs sre placed their respective statues, together with an image of 
Sambhara. 

In the interior chapel, called Serdan Teang-khang, of the great temple called Yangpa-chan, 
there are the images of Buddha, Maitreya, and Amitabha. in the Goukhang the life-size 
statues of Kusri Khan and bis generals are placed in martiul attitude. Beside them stand 
several mythological deities, all in divers frightfal altitudes. 

In the chapel called Dub-chho ‘feong-khang the remarkable object is the image of 
Shambhara, (he obicf of the Tantrik deities, with his female companions. 

In the Lama Khang there aro soveral chsoréens and images of Bhnirava, the fearful 
defender of Buddhism. 

In the Sarma Khang, erected by Lodoi Chhoi-Kyong, there are mony images of Bu-ldlas 
and saints made of gold, wood, medicinal minerals, besides numerous chtorfens, tapestries, 
pictures, &c. In the Lame Khang a etalue of Tsong-khapa, his works in original, painted 
tapestries, Kabgyur written in gold, &o., aro among the remarkable articles. ‘This was 
Teong khapa’s aludy. 

fn the Desheg Lhakhang there are eight large silver chhortens. 

To the Chyam Khang situstod to the west of Yangpachan there is a large silver 
chhorten, besides several images of Buddhas and Bodhi Sattva of future ages, among 
which an image of Maitreya, asid to have come flying from India, ia the most remarkable. 

In the Ssimkhang (Tsong-khapa’s dwelling-house), which contains the chair of the great 
reformer, is to be seen the famous image of the hero Kbanda-kapala with a halo of variegated 
colours round his head. 

In the ascetical cell of Teong khapa called Hodsa/phug the images of the terrifio Vajrapani 
and his train altract the ettontion of pilgrims. 

In the interior of the congregation hall, called Dukhaog karpo, the golden chni 
(bierarchionl throne) and image of Tsong-khapa impress tho faithfad’ pilgrits thon 
and reverence, Phola Jun-Wang provided this temple with a gilt dome built after the 
Chinese style and deposited in it a set of Kahgyur scriptures writton in gold. 

In the Na-chho-khang the tooth of Tsong-khape, called ‘l'shem-How-Ssorma (lustrous 
tooth), and the image of the thousand-handed deity, are remarkable. 

n the college of Chyan-tse thore is an elephant representing one of Buddha's incar- 
nations with a number of followers, all made of horn. There are also some representations 
of sainted fairies, anda set of Tantrik bone ornaments (need by Naropa, the Indian anint, 
including beads, earrings, chains, amulete, &0., all made of human bones. Naropa’s crown. 
his jar of benediction containing water which never drieg, are looked upou by devout 
pilgrims as wonderful objects of voueration. 

In the Gonkhang of this temple there are terriflo representations of the Lord of Death 
and hie frigthlal companions, messengers,and guards, In the Parkhang are to be seen 
Teong:khapes block prints andengravings. Beiow Yang pachan are to be avon the Tepresen- 
tation of the enemies of Buddha whom he subdued. In the outer passage of circumam- 
bulation there aro many self-existent sacred characters, figures, and fountain heads, finger and 
footprints, aud outside this passage there is a lofty seat consecrated to the mountain god of 
Machhen Pomra, who is said to have patronised Teong-khaya in the work of reformation 
Men of learning generally resort to Gatdan. Ite monks generally rise to distinotion in 
the public service. All classes of men are represented at Gasdan. 

The monastery of Sang khar at Deobon, north of Lhasa, was founded by Tsong-kha 
under (he auspices of Rinchhen Lhunpa of Tagker. It is naw under the abbot uf aiden, 
and contains 200 monks. 
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TASHI-LIUN?O. 


Je Gedundub (an incarnation of Avalokiteshwara), after finishing the work of ropitiation 
and religious asceticism in which he was engaged for years at Northang, Funded the 
monastery of Tashi-lhunpo. The site on which it was built was possessed of many auspicious 
signs, and many prophecies were recorded about the greatness of an instilution that would 
be reared upon it. He placed Tashi-lhunpo under the Mamo (frightful goddess) Mag- 
ssorma, the Tibetan Juno, who reigned supreme over the world. 

The monastery then consisted of a Dukbang (congregation hall) supported by 48 
pillars, a Chyam Khang (Maitreya’s hall) supported by 11 pillars, a Tsang-khang Ume 
(central chief sanctuary), and a Do/ma Lhekhang (temple’ consecreated to Tara), each on six 
pillars. Formerly there were three colleges at Tashi-lhuupo, viz.— 

(1) Shar-tse Ta-tshang. 
(2) Thoi-Samling ‘l'a-tshang. 
(3) Nag-pa ‘l'a-tebang. 

Subsequently a fourth college, called Kyi/-khang, or central Ta-tshang, was added 
to it. 

The principal chapel, called Chhoikhang Uma (central house of worship), is located in 
the interior of the Dukhung. It contsinsa golden image of Thuba-dattul (Buddha, the 
vanquisher of demons), with the images of Ayuemat (god of life) and Monlha (god of 
medicine) on either side. Lis eight spiritual sons stand before him in devolional attitudes. 

In the Chyom khang, whioh etands to the right of thia sanctuary, is a golden image 
of Maitreya, into which, in Geduo Dub’s dream, Maitreya was seon to enter ond to be 
absorbed. The Do/-ma Lhakbang, which stands lo the left of the central sanctuary, 
contains the images of the self-existent Tara, the Do/kar (white Tara), and her different 
manifestations. 

In the Gon khang the terrifio Bhairava, with his horns and thousand arms, his dreaded 
attendants, aud the frightful image of Magssorma (goddess of war), all staud ready to wage 
war with the enemies of Buddhism. 

The entrance of the Dukhang is guarded by the four guardians of the world. 

In the outer courtyard there are the bas-relief images of 1,000 Buddhas of blessed 
existence and eeven large tapestries with images of Buddhas, &c., on silk. 

In tho temple called Ka/ssang Lhekhang, which ocoupies the upper story of the Dukhang, 
there are pumerous sacred objects. The rhforten called Thong-wa dondan, and the court 
of the Grand Lame called Labrang Gye/-tshan thonpo, are notable abjecta of pilgrimage. 
Under the gilt dome of the eastern corner of Gyo/-tshan thonpo there is a silver chhorten 
which contains the remains of Panchhen Lossang Chhoigyan. To the west of it stands the tomb 
of Panchhen Lossang Yeshe with e gilt dome over it. Now-a-days the view of Tashi-lhunpo 
is most maguilicent towarda the slope near the foot of the Do/mairi hill. The lofty glittering 
tombe of Panochhen Lossang Chhoigyan, Lossang Yeshe, Pa/dan Yesho, Tunpai Nima, all 
standing in a row, present a most imposing and enchanting appearance to the traveller and 
pilgrim. There are now 3,800 monks at Tashi-lhunpo. 

The monastery of Dong-tae, called Tharpalin ,eituated on a low bill in Nan, Shung, was 
founded by Riuchhen Gya-tsho, the son of the chief of Dong-tse. Rincbhen Gya-tsho, an 
incarnation of Nagabodhi, the spiritual son of Nagarjuna, was one of the Principal disciples 
of Khadub Je, the spiritual son of Tsong-khapa. At the death of thedirect heir of the 
chief of Dong-tse his estate passed to the possession of Sa-wang Phala, The spirit of 
Rinchhen frequently reappeared at Dong-tee, 

‘The last of these incarnations is Seng-chhen Rin-pochhe, whose kind protectiou I enjoyed 
in Tibet during the years 1879, 1881, and 1882, 


SERA THEG-CIIHEN LING. 


The monastery of Sera was founded by Chyam-Chhen Chhoije Shakya Yeshe in the year 
earth-hog. Chhoije was born at Tsho/-gung thang. Having assiduously studied the sacred 
Buddhist works, Chhoije became possessed of the knowledge of the remembrance of all 

AB. 
Bua governor Nehupa, who patronised Tsong-khapa and his disciples, frequently used lo 
invite (bem to Sera-tsc. On (hese occasions Chhoije devotedly ecrved the illustrious reformer, 
in consequenve of which Tsong khapa predictod o great future for the monastery of 
Sera, ‘he emperor of China, ‘I'a-Ming, bad sent an invitalion to Tsoug-khapa to visit 
China; but the great reformer, finding his time fully occupied with the more important 
work of religious reformation, sent Chhoijo as his represeutative. Chhoije performed several 
religious ceremonies, which effected the emperor's recovery from his illness. The great ‘Ia- 
Mivg emperor placed the temple of Maitreya at his disposal ond gave him the name of 
Chyam-Chhen Chhvije. Under the imperial auspices Chhoije founded the monastery 
of Ha yan-sse in the vicinity of one of the imperial gardens of Peking. For diffusing 
the reformed creed of Teong-khapa in China ho carried there the block prints of Kahgyur. 
On his way back to ‘Tibet he visited ‘Tsong-khapa ond made large presents to bim. 
Subsequently he founded the monastery of Sera ‘Theg Chhen lirg, whioh gradually became a 
favourite rosort of the learned people of Tibet. Among his pupils Amogha ard Tisri 
Sonam Sher were sory dictinguished. Appointing Kehohu Darge Ssangpo iu bis ploce, he 
ed 
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visited China a second time. The emperor Ssonia, eon of bis friend, showed him much 
attention and reverence, and helped bim in founding a Golugpe monastery at Revotseriga 
(Uthai Shan) in Shensi. On the way back to Tibet he breathed his last. Hie remains were 
entombed at Jomo Khar in Amdo, 

The following ia the liet of the abbots of Sera :— 


(1) Chyam-Chhen Chhoije. 
(2) Dar Ssangpa. 
(3) Gya/ tshan Seangpo of Gungrutoi. 
(4) Tashi Gya-tebo (Shalung Rab Jempa). 
(5) Ladoi Rinobhon Senge of Latoi. 
(6) Naten-pa. ; 
(7) Lhophu Chhoije. 
(8) Padjor Lhundub of Nantoi. 
(9) Pa/danlodvi (Mangthei. 
(10) Jam-yan don-yon Pa-dan of Naiitoi. 
(11) JeGedun Gya-leho (2nd Gya/-wa). 
(12) Chhoikyi Gya/-tshan (of Teang). 
(13) Panchhen Sonam Tagpa (of Dapung). 
(14) Chhoi-tagssang (of Gah-dan). 
(15) Je Sonam Gya-tsho (4rd Gya/-wa), 
(16) Yontan Gya-tsho (of Tong-khor). 
(17) Je Yontan Gya-tsho (4th Gya/-wa). 
(18) Panchhm Lossang Chhoigyan (of Tasbi-lhunpo). 
(19) Je Nag Wang Lossang Gya-tsho (5th Gya/-wa). 
Formerly there were five ¢a-fehang (schools) in Sera. OF theso, Gya-Tatshang and 
Dongteng belonged to Sera toi (upper division of Sera). The lower division of Sera 
aontained— 
(1) Sera Meh thoisnm Norpuiling. 
(2) Chyi-pa Khamang Ta-tshang. 
(3) Nagps Ta-tshang. 
Now-a-days these three éa-tshangs only exist. 


ODJECTS OF RELIGIOUS INTEREST IN THE SANCTUARY OF SERA. 


There are in the Dukhang (grand hall of congregation) images of— 

(1) Buddha vanquishing demons. 

(2) Sixteen sthaciras brought from Chins. 

(3) Several enchanted images constructed by the famous artist Nehu Chhangwa 
which are said to be possessed of the power of speaking on important reliyious 
occasions and emergencies. 

In the Gonkhang {the temple assigned to terrific Tantrik deities) there are— 

(1) ‘The image of the eis-armed Bhairava, constructed by Leggyan of Shalu. 

(2) Gonpo Chhoigyaé Gonpo with four arms. 

(3) The goddess Kali in chains on horseback. 

In the wnll there ore painted illustrations of the invasion of U by the Tsang army, 
the scenes of war, and the images of fearful epirits, auch a8 Gonpo dema:, Chyarog 
dong chan, &c. On (he western walls are painted (be likenesses of the abbols and Lamas 
of Sera and other monasteries. 

Tn the western corner of the upper congregation hall there are the image of Amitobla, 
ite interior filled with many eoured objects, and the tomb-chhorfens of Gya/-tshau Seangpo. 
In the chapols ¢f the grand cungregation hall, called Chhimeh Pa/teng, there are - 

(1) The image of the eleven-headed A valokeshwara, containing the coneeorated symbola 
of the female saint Pa/-mo which were discovered from underneath the ground 
at Phabong-kha. 

(2) The image of the four-armed Gonpo made of stones obtained from the cemetery 
of lima Vana in Magadha. 

(3) A chhorten inside of which there is a tooth of Atisha. 

(4) Kahgyur aud Tangyur collections, all written in gold and silver. 

(5) A silver image of Maitreya. 

(6) Eight spiritual sons of Duddha constructed of silver-white bell-metal. 

(7) Image representing Buddha while he was a citizen. 

(8) Dotkar, or white speaking Tare. 

In the temple of Chyamchben Shalra Lhakhang the image of Atisha with Chintamani 

gem 16 conspicuous. 
i In the Gochyo khang there ore the images of Buddhe Shakys Simba and a silver 
chhorten. 

In the further niche of the Dukhang there is a large golden image of Mait 
containing two other images of the coming Budd! LL i ir fa emegt 
of fine ifferent moral virtues. ha, all representing their full scquiremeut 

_ There are nleo the images of his seven spiritual sone attended by t: 
spirits. Iu tho eastern interior rooms of the Dukhang there are numerous deities, Dosides theve 
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are rooms assigned to the Dharma Palas. The library of Sera is also very rich, containing 
many works on religion and history. 

_ The most remarkable object in the passage of circumambulation round Sera is a emall 
chaitya constructed by King Ashoka, which was brought from India. There is alsoa Tantrik 
image of Hayagriba with Vajra Varahi in hie clasp made of clay. 

It ie said that once on a time a saintly Lama, while sitting in meditation, cast his eyes 
on a wild rose-tree. Ile saw that a red crow all on @ sudden entered its stem and was 
absorbed in it. This red crow was Ilayagriba. The Lamas at once constructed a clay image of 
Hoyagriba round it. 

Owing to an abundance of wild roses, ‘‘ sera,” this valley is called Sera-tse. The 
monks of Sera belong to respectable families of Tibet, Amdo, Kham, Western China, 
Mongolia, and Nyagrong. ‘I'hero are now 5,500 monks on the attendance roll of Sera. 


PAN KIIOR CIMOIDE. 


The monastery of Pa/khor de-chhen of Gyang-teo in Nangtoi (upper valley of river 
Nang) was founded by Khadubje under the patronage of its chief Rabtan Ponesang, one of the 
miuisters of King Tag-pa Gya/-tehan of the l’hagmodu dynasty. Roblan, who was born of the 
family of the hereditary chief of (sya/-Khar-tse, being very much attached to the Sakya school, 
converted the monastery into a Sakyapa institution, with the exception of one temple in 
which Khadubje had his residence. Rabtan invited Lama Rongton, the abbot of Rong Chyam- 
chhen monastery, to hold a religious controversy with Khadubje. It is said that Rongton 
being defeated returned to Chyamcbhen, where he died broken-hearted. Ilis spirit was 
absorbed in tho huge image of Maitreya, the principal deity of Rong Chyam-chhen. Khadubje, 
being displeased with the treatment he had received at the hands of his patron, left 
Gyan-tse, unwilling even to cast a glance at Gyan-tse, and caused a screen to be carried 
before him to shut out of his sight Rabtan’s capital. 

There were 17 fa-fshang (schools) in tho monastery, viz. (1) Gyangro Lhakhong, a 
Gelupa institution with 100 monks; (2) Norpu Gahdanpa, with 76 monks; (3) Legdub-pa, 
with 70 monks; (4) Serkhangpa. with 100 monke; (5 Gongshignapa, 200 monke ; (6) Tongmoh 
Chhe-wa, 150 monks; 17) Dejor Ta-tshang, 60 monks; (8) Khangsar-wa; (9) Gurpa; (10) 
Dewachan ; (11) Neon-dag-pa; (hese four be!ong to tho Sakya sohool ; (12) Rinding-pa ; (13) 
Dukbhor Chynm-chhenpa; (14) Dukhor Shar-clhenpa; (15) Shaphu-pa, (16) Chhoikhorpa; 
(17) Serkhang hog. 


RADENG. 


The monastery of Pal Rva Usgreng Radeng was founded by Hbrom ston rgya/ wahi 
Ahyung guas in the year 1058 A.D. Many predictions were on record in some of the 
sacred books, euch as Manjusri milla Tantra, Pia/pochho Do-niijce, Padma karpa, 
ng to the rise and progress of a great school and monastery in the centre of Tibet. 
Conformably to them, Bromton founded Radeng in one of the Gnest spote of U, rich in 
various kinds of alpine vegetation. The valley of Radeng is clad in thick forests of Gira, 
cedars, cypresees, and junipers. It abounds in numerous brooks and fountains, which yield 
very good water. Nine mountains, the culminating cliffs of which have various slopes, 
form thy background of this famed monastery. Mauy kinde of medicinal plants grow 
on these hills. 

At this charming place, possessed of many auspicious signs essontial to the eile 
of a sacred institution, Bromtoo founded the monustery of Kyungo chan, or “ eagle’a 
head,” in the vicinily of Senge tag. ‘I'he valleye which open to tho east and west of 
Radeng are spacious plateaus rich with verdure. Qu account of tho tall and horn- 
like shapes of the trees growing in this place tho monastery was called Radeng, from 
rca, ‘a horn,’ and deng, ‘standing erect.’ ‘Ihe large silver tomb which contains Atisha’s 
remains is the moet remarkable of all the sacred objects of Radeng. It contains a complete 
eot of the images of the Tantrik pantheon, of Buddha while observing tho triple vows, 
of Maitreya, and of the four gods of medicine, looking to the four quarters as in lifo, Outside 
the cupola of the great chhorten was coustructed the mansion of Guhys Samaja with n 
numberof Tantrik deities, all in relief, Wheu the erection of the monastery with the 
i was completed, Bromton propitiated the gods of Tushita (heaven) to enable him 
to have his monastery consecrated by his coe father. Accordingly Alisha, who was 
rented on the right of Maitreya, the coming Buddha, showered flowers towards todeng from 
Tusbite. Bromton presided over the monastery for eight years. At Radeng there ia a golden 
image of Milarapa, said to possess hair naturally grown abvut o cubit long. It is said that 
Jungar chief, who persecuted the Nifgwa Buddhicta in the 17th century, on his way to 
Lhasa visited Radeng, and wos much impressed when ho was told that the hairs on the 
head of Milarapa’s image were not artificial. In the library of Radeng there are mauy 
rare Sanskrit works now kept sealed by the Government of Lhosa, Radeng was the head- 
quarter of the Kahdampa sect. 

LIFE OF BROMTON GYAL-WAI JONG-NE. 

This great Lama, who is recognised in Tibet as the eighth incarnation of Chanrassig, was 

born in the family of Brom at ‘I'so-kyemophu near Toilung of Nantsan thang Ibo in the 

ear 1004 A.D. ‘Lis father, named Kushen, was the leader of hie clan, aud his mother, 

hudog Ssah, wos a Indy of great virtue. Bromton when four years old was seul to Yung 
r4 
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Chhoigon, under whom he learnt to read and write. He fook the vows uf Pong Daog Upamia 
from Nanam Dorje, one of the ministers of Lumeh, who gave him the name of Rgya! wati 
Abyung-gnas. At 19 he visited Dammang ia Khaw, where be became a pupil of 
Chovo getaun, the abbot of Grum (Doom), whom he met on the occasion of the abbot’s 
firat visit to Pa/pa in Nepal, where he defeated o learned pnodit in religious controversy. 
Under him he studied the sacred literature, such as Yum, and trentisea on Sutra and 
Tantra. Subsequently Bromton visiled Pa/pa, where he studied Sanskrit grammar and 
literature. In his fortieth year he proceeded to Na/ri by the northern roule aoroas the Chang 
province and met Atisha at Gya/ ehingin Pubrang. It did not take him long to divine the 
profundity of the great ’e learning and wisdom, and within ashort time Bromton became 
so much attached to his instructor that he never left his company for a moment. He slept by 
his side and waited upon him like a page. Ile is said to have obtained all the acquirementa 
and learning of Atisha, and was therefore called by the name of Genen Chhoiphe/. Since the 
days of Buddha till Aatisha’s advent the cult and philosophy of Buddhism were differently 
studied, Any one wishing to study both had to soek different tutors, for where the Buddhiat 
cult was prnolised and taught thero the philosophy was not taught. Nor had the scholiasts 
anything to do with the cult. Alisha amalgamated these two parts together, and introduced 
the new system both in India and Tibet. He taught his eystem to Bromton, from whom it 
came down to the Gelugpa school. It was fully appreciated by Tsong-khapa, who revived it. 

Tn the year following the death of Atisha, which happened at Nethaug, hie library, 
remuins, and properties, such as the silver umbrella of Lama Svarna dvipa, &o., wore divided 
between Bromton and Shakya waug of Demig. Bromton brought his share to Radeng, 
whore he resided in Lhe cave of Senge phug. In the fifty-fourth year of his age, in fulfilment 
of a certain prophecy, he founded the monastery of Radeng. 


LIST OF THE ABBOTS OF RADENG. 


(1) Bromton Gya/ wai jungne. 
(2) Ames. 

(3) Gonpopa. 

(4) Thatshi wajeb. 


Sera, Dapung, Gah-dan, and Tashi-lhumpo are the principal monastic colleges where 
all the principal Lamas of the Gelug-pa sect, including the ‘faloi Lama, receive their 
education, Abbots and prefecte of tne monasteries of ‘Tibet, Mongolia, and China sre bound 
to finish their religious education in one of these four monasteries in order to qualify them. 
selves for their respective duties. The Talai Lama, being the supreme head of all the 
Buddhist institutions, can recall, degrade, or dismiss them for crime or misoonduct. He 
sppoints them to their respective titleaand posta. 1n irsportant cases the emperor's sanction 
is necessary. This is done through the Amps. _ 


MONASTERIES OF TIBET. 
There are 491,242 monks in the debter rolls of the monasteries of Tibet. 


























































































































No. Names of Monasteries. Name of Pounder, Founded in the year. lngninneesch 
1 | DGaw-lpar (Gahdan) a. | Toong-kha-pa, 1408 A.D. 3,300 
2 | HBres-eplnge (Dapung) Han dcpanes chhos rje 14i6 4.D, 7,700 
3 | Sera they Che gling (Sers) Byame chhen elhos rje idle AD 5,600 
4 | RGrud stod an Rye ehes rab seng-go : 1/000 
6 | Ra-sto Pen chhen mehhog (ns : 500 
6 Tohad og. thang chhos wkhor | BLama shang brteon-Agrus .,. 

ing. 

7 Bos eirgdons rr ae -po shea-rab ... wd 100 

8 lung, sen NY ‘ang phyug tshu? Eirims 300 

v8 3 6 OS ag ae} Blo. bacang chloe Aphel 600 
10 | Chhu-dseang < «. | Sher Abyung blo gros 300 
UL | Btsan-droAs lam... o Riv chen shing-po 980 
12 | GDenge-ke 7 6-pa rgya-mtsho ae 250 
1y | Mtsho-smed sit Skye dVang phi ane 1290 
14 | Rra-tshag Rader: i Ad ee, ve 60. 
16 | Rva-stod ie 300 
16 | Spar-phu dGon-pa .. . Blopocaan pm es 100 
17 | Thang-phu dgon Blo-gros rgyal-mtshav 80 
16 | Gye-re dgon mcs u | Kun dgah mgon-po 120 
ty riee Rin g i . | gS'bon-nu grags-pa 160 
20 | Lamo tsher gae' wc | Klu-mes aa 200 
2 | Dum-bu Bi . | ssla-va rgyal mtshan si 300 
22 | Dge-Adun sgang Lha-dVang rgyel-mtshan 600 
23 | Btsun-motshal  ... a... | Grags-pa [-mtshan nae 800 
214 | Ni-stong chhos ede... 1s | Blo gros -mishan 1,200 
25 | BDe-mo thang... i. | Sems-dpas chhenpo 1,500 
26 | Kam kam os «. | Rin-chhen Hod sser 800 
27 | E-wam dgon S|] Panchhen rieon kgrus 600 
28 | Gling smad a | Dge-lege rgya-misho 500 
29 | Phag-mo chhos «de wr| Sheeraby rgzal-mtshan 700 
30 | Gdan-ea mthif i] Phag-mo gru-pe 300 
31 | Phag-mo lo ¢gon ... | Spyan-she rin-po chhe 300 
32 | Maldro yang dwen an dam # e 400 
33 | Ser-dgon ws | Be tan-ps Ai Bima 300 
34 | Lhe Ining shyid epro "| Sange rgyas ria-chhen 200 
95 | Kbriltag gon... i. | bri ging spyan she @00 
36 | Hta khyim dgon "| Rin-chhen senge 700 
37 | Gar sion a. | Rga lo-tes-pa 300 
39 | Hod gsal dgon Ei Fe ros rin chhen e 260 
39 | Rin-chhen brag ha kya rgyal mishap oe 700 
40 | Sne-Au asdr we wanes 500 
41 | Hhro-steng "| Sha kya rin-chien B00 
43 | Dad-kha i | Yeshes mgon-po ..« 800 
43 | Lhe-rteo eee cette 1,000 
44| Rgyal-the khong : . | RDorje dVang phyng 1,200 
45 | Ganl-khang TT] Dhaes 9 ae ‘200 
40 | Dgah-ldan chhos \hor | Yeshes Abyung-guas 600 
47 | Nan-po dgon "T.| Shes-rab grage-pa, 70 
43 Lhuo-po dpon ‘} Lha-gssige-pa 120 
49 ang Ra-sgreng . .-. | Hbrom-ston -Abydng 600. 
50 ve ‘ang don Ti-kbrod "| Ble gros raya! Fmtshan 60 
51 | Shangs mkbar dgonps ‘Mgon-po 150 
62 | Bsan-rtse egrab-ede "| Mgon-ye one fi gicb-ma 60 
53 | Ri-chhor dgonpa . *| Hod sser rgya-mtsho 80 
64 | DPad kbar sgang .. . | Bsod nams rin-chhen 120 
56 | ling shod spyil-ba Chhos rgyan 50 
88 | DVye-ho-dgor Shakya rin chhen o 
37 | Kluge chad’ Byame gling ‘Doyor-rgyel-mishan 80 
58 | Lha-rtse dgon-gaar i 60 
69 age mubar Teong-kha-pa . 600 
60 rme-ru . King Ba/-pa. potan “ 200 
da z 

5 
63 Pha-bong-Vbs ba STi oF the Ist monar- 800 
64 aged -chhen von 30 
65 er Ghria-Abar a 50 
66 Kun-dgabedon-grib 600 
67 Of the dey of let monarchy san 
68 Chhos rey: 400 
ao Rana-lohi peak 160 
70 Don-yod chhos 80 
rt Addin rin-el 300 
73 Blea eshon-nu -. 60 
73 Kun-d; “ 40 
4 Bila-ch dgonge- pa rab: rgsal 600 
5 Bdeo-vahi blo-gros . 300 
76 | Chhu-dseang dgon ... * | Bsod nams blo-gras 120 
Bean re round a8 thi, tho and Chu repoetiely, 


Gru, gro, and gru are pronounced as da, 


.-d0, and du,tespectively. 
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— 
: Number of 
No. ‘Navas of Monasteries, Neue of Pounder. Founded in the yaar. jmonks ineach 
Aonsaters. 
77 | Hol dgak chhos Jong vee} Rje-blama = 50 
78 | Nima gling we Bssong-sk ong . 60 
79 | Ri-vo gser gling + | You-tan dlo-gros .. - 800 
80 | Rin-chhen sgang ... +: | Gtaang chhing chlios grags ... Ele 
8L | Slep-ri dgon - | Bsam os 300 
82 | Sgrub ede Chhos kyi agys. 200 
68 | Metog thang gi cbhos Akbor | Dge-Adun aiyucntshe 1,600 
rayel. 
84 | Golii-va urva-tehang =. | Blo geal bshes gfen 2,000 
85 | Deauo-po bshad eurub-gling Blo gros brisn-pa... 8,500 
06 | Mash-ris gre Dye-hdun rgya-mtsho 4,500 
a? Sange-rgyas rinchhen 5,000 
838 Bsod name ryya-mtsho » ow 
89 Now converted into e Gelugpa 300 
Tustit 
09 | Rsam-gten gling Teho? 2 bra shis on 2,500 
OL | Brag-steng dgon This wes formerly « Kab Gyu- 25 
monaste! 
92 | Drags ling Lhe-sleng od Hayat area elhos hphel 650 
93 | ZChang-ra chhos ale .. | Dge-kdan phin-tsho B00 
04 | Chas edings Yeshes blo-groe ... 60 
05 | Dvags-po dgah ddau-rab rtan *.. | Uf khan. po Yon tan mchhog 3,700 
96 | Bang-rim chhos sde s+ | Blo idan rgya-mtsho 2,500 
87 | Dyed idan lha-rtse . | This was formerly a Karmapa 9,000 
E. as Blo gros her 800 
98 ari dgon .» | Blo gros chhen-po ws 
#0 Rey enne ‘ade . | Neg dVang agp 2,200 
100 | Glog-chho ale Yon-tan mchhog 4,600 
101 | E-po-vo dgon, with two branch | Rin-cliben 4od 1,300 
mopasteries, 
104 | Se. mn dyah-ldan rnem rgyal- | Blo dessng mthu slobs o 1,600 
105 | Emde mihar chhos-rde —..| Sheerab grage-pa is 1,250 
106 | Rong chhe dkar dgon Chhos rje byams-pa wee 800 
107 | E-rong dgah édan chhoe edings Dee lege pasicho see 5 
108 | Heyel lhe thog eding w+ | Sala-hod gs 950 
108 | Thar-gling ri-khrod Grags-pa reyal mtehan bu 
110 | Dgah-/dan phan dde- egling Dkon-mchhog-dar rgyas 800 
LL | Giie2- rons chhos sde ssange| Bsod name Abyung gues 6,000 
112 | Chhos aiphel: gling oes 3,000 
113 | Dpal-Abyor gling - 4,000 
114 | Rin-chhen gling . 1,500 
116 | Greve egor chhos-ed Giial-ston chhos Aber. 2,000 
116 | Ri. -eleng dgon Tebu/ khrime byang-' -Chbab -., 900 
Ne ar phye-kh shan xe 
ect phye-Kha rt 
110 | Nang. aus ee am 
120 Oe glan gling Rin-chben ckhos rgy=2 : 20 
121 | Avkhar steng dgon-pa Rone-po rDorje reyal-mtshal 350 
122 |B phage me bhod Bhra-shis Dargrgyas 600 
123 ‘Thar-pa ‘sang -po 160 
124 Gitng-hang. chhos ade ‘seeped B00 
126 | Lho-brag ban-pa ... i | Nam mkhad a gal mtshan 500 
126 | Glo-vo chhos ale *. | Senge dssang-po ... 1,600 
127 | Gdang dgon qsar 21) Blo gros dpal Abyor "160 
128 | Bhra-shie chhos gl | Afgon-po byang-ehhub any 
129 | Hbur-thog dgon ... : an 60 
130 | Gnam aeng dgon Ssla-va rgyal-mtshan ry 
191 Drab -ldan guang-siage Sde-| Biama-Mar-ps ... «0 
chhen, 
192 } Khydng-tshang-dgon Ssla-va rgyal mtshan 
133 Mon-mt -mtsho maki dge-idan Pho- | Lege-pa rgyal-mtshen Fa 
rang 
184 Mon-dj ah (dar roam rgyal ... | Phyoge las-rnam-rgyat 
135 | Mfdowmiher.chhor do” Sher Tab erave-pa”> sen 
136 | Rise-thang chhos-sde i ng-chhab rayales mishap ‘B00 
197 | Rivo dkra-sbis bde-chhen tl hos-rje don grab dpat 200 
138 | Rivo chhoe gling ... ne 200 
139 | Sol-nag thang chhen || Drtson-Agras dar resi 00 
140 | Chhor Althor adings “| afichan-cbhen ehhos iphag: 400 
141 | Rivo dwen dgon | Tshal-po Shakya dar 30 
142 | Rol-boag 40 
143 | Byams gling : en 
144 igh SANE... . | Bas-chhen-pa. 45 
196 | Le mkhar-dgah-flon E-pe-rab reyes |. 35 
148 | Lem-rim theg-chhen- gling _ ... | Thar-pa chhos mdead 120 
47 ae rgyestivo bde-chhen | Zlo gros dpal bssang 300 
ing. 
14s | Aohyong-rgyas spran gyas 
119 | Yar-Hdngesprad chu-ldng a 
160 | Yar-Lunge daam-gtan rtse 8 
151 | DGab-lden Lha-eung Founded in the 14th 5 
century A.D. 





‘The four tings of Lhasa are Tangyetlog, Tehomoling, Tehe-cbhog ling, and Kundullog, which contain altogether 1,00 woke. 
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Names of Monasteria 









193 
les 


Bkra shir gdong 
Mon dkar phyig 
‘Ar-dee dgon in Gra-nang 
Yar-Abrog glang Ling dgonps 
of Gra-nang. 
Byamspa gling of of Gras 
Rivo rnam rgyal of Gi 
BDe-ve gling of Gra-nang 
a snags gling 
‘jah rie grva (shang 

ddan ebhos gling 


Jung 
car rDorje gan 
chhen ‘hha. tart with one 

Arendt end cight chapels, 

Gtsang-phyoge-t 

Gs'hu pang rab reyes gling 

Lhari eteng a 

Mo lung 

oats oe shhos ade 

Gshu byang gling ... 

Kan. rovgon. oe 

No-vo ri 

HBras yul ekyid thet 

DGah /dan Lhan po-rtse 0 

Gyag ede dgah tdan dgo Aphel” 

Bgyal-byang ri kbrod 











Rong byame chhen chbos sie .. 
Boevachan 
Steng-reyas sgang 
Dpal Abyor sgang .. 
Norbu gling 
Ba-ao chhos ede 
DVen rtsa chhos sde 
Shange mdohi rivo dgo Aphel .. 
Shangs Abras spiings = 






Shange spor thog. ... 

Shang phu Ai ba she! : 

Shange AGrve-tsheng chhen-ie 

Byang khosi  Grva-tshang 
chhen mo. 

Blers-shis-lhunpo (Teshi- 
Vhunpo! 

HBrong-rise chhos sde. Thar- 

agin Dong-tse chhos de. 
Padskbor ehhos sde 


Goas ailing 
Gangs chan chhos Aphe? 


Shabstod Lhun po-rtee 
Srad Norbu. chhos-Aphel (Rhe 


)- 
Seeing mihan-epyod ebios 


0. 
Baam grub bdo.chhen 
Babad Blra-shie dge-hphot 
Bu.yug bragd kar dgon 
Reyang-ru ser tding dyonpa 
Hekbrod dgah ¢dan 

Bue ahbee chbos ade miton 





BE. geer gling 
Bang: ik jan dar rgyas gling 
Bsam ling * 


gtan gling 













a rgod tshang 
Gyang clhos sde 
Dar rgyas 
Chhum tha stong 
Rin-chhen «gang 
Rivo mdangs chen 
Hi-mkhar dgou of nTanag 
Geer gling of #Tanag 
RDorje gdan of ‘Rianae 
RTanag orgyan chhos racongs 
Dgab-iden Phun-tshoge gline 
Bovad Grave-tshang ehlien-mo 











Bshed Bu-dgon 











hon reyel phyed; Yon-tan rgya-mtsho oe 


Z| Ghhoe dVang rgya-mtsho 


| Byang-chhub Abydng-gnes |.. 
<2] Chhos ¥ oe 

| Sangs reyae 

| Blo-besang roam gyal 


2 Blo beeang chbor-grage 





- | Chor rio rinchben babes gtlen 


. | Himehben rgyal mtshan 


.+ | Blo-bssang chhos mdsad 
ie Bla -aroe, mpon-po 











Sod name 
ng chkab Breton Agras 
ia Grange bseung 


Tshu?-kbrims l-mtshan 

Dye: hai 745 

ied. ae rable 
‘un-dgab-bsea 

Dgehdun reyanisho 

Fling mac Abying gnat 


Dy 
Kun-dzabsra -roem-1 rgyal 
Thang-tong rgyal-po 

















Dkeh-bshi-ps 

(ae 

Nam mkha rdorj 

a hen Blobosang chhor 


Galion au rayat mchhog 
Sera Rje-btsun-ps 





"| owe chhos gist 

name phyogs glang 

Shes rab dpa! basang am 
Grub chhen éssanpo reel 
amtshan. 





Rin chhen dshee giicn e 
BLama kuo dah smon lam 
‘Atkbyen rab grage besang 
Rje-dge-Adun-grub-pa sess 


Rinebhen rgya-mtsho 








.| Afkhas grub dge legs dPal| i... 


bssang. 





Pan-chhen bssang-po dkra- 

Band nama reyel-ntah 
nams rgyal-mtshan 

Rinchhen Lhe-bssang 


DPal-rlorje 








reyal-mishan 
os hotent hod 
Mkhe-grub-rjo... 
Chhos rje sangs reyer dkra- 


shia. 

Rin-chhen rgyal-mtshan 
Shee rab Absung gnes 

@shon nu-grtb 
Riog ston kun-dgak 
Chhos kyi bssangpo 
Ajam-d Tyange Rrags-pa 
Grage-pa bsam-grul 
Rinchhen dshes gien 
Grub-thob d vai emyonpa 
Blam gree pe 2ytang-po 

jangs-rgyas 4 
Nam-khs Ai roa! Abyor 
Hjaw d vsangs shes-rab Bin... 
Kun-dgab b3sang-po = 
‘Bsod name rgyal-mtshan ae 
Jonang Tarenatha 
Kun mkhyen grage-pa-besang- 

















| Byang chhub dpal bssang |] ees 





Name of Pounder. Founded Ip the year, 


‘Number of 
lmonks in rach 
Monastery. 


9,800 








b rh P¥O, mi 
Pigs dud bh 


wre pronounced ss chya and chyo respectively, 


Dye are provouuced es chnya aud chy, 
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Names af Monasteries. 


Bira-shie chhos steng 
Glo sbuge bsam grub Aphe? 
Gaal-kha dgon 
Tikhad dgon 
RTanag sde-chhen 
Lhun-grub rtso 
Bs'bad Dgeh-ida 


Hbrovg-phu dgon-guer re 


Bobad dven-sadge Aphel 
Sner thang dgon-po 
‘Rgyal chhen rtse sde 
Q@nas chhor ede... 
Lhon-mo rDorje gdan 
Senge rtse chhes sdo 
Byang chhen rtse ... 
Dpal iding dding dgonpa 
Zchag ssabmo brag dgon 
Dioa grub ehhos rdsong 
Norbu «gang 


Sam ring chhoe sdo Byamps 











os ain; 





we . 
le-piing- aie 
Dank tase ede gliog shar-pa 
Blra shie gang — 
Beam grub dgah Idan gling 
Maog-kburs . 
Chhos ling Iho-pa ... 
Bde-va chan spang yal 
Chhos ling shar-ba 
Dgsb-idan chhos chung... 
Dgsh-idan Dorgynas gling of 
Many-mkbar. 
h-/dan chhos Akhorgling of 








jaldng. 
Geang shage mkbas 
Bimkhar chhos ado 











Smen khab dpal /din San dpal bes 
ee re ik ing | {asta ie ed ee 
Glang sa sbug gi dgou-pa Dam-pa Sangs rgyar 
Bhod-rivo-chhe = Lege-pa dongrub ... 
ie AMtshams-pa sange rgyas 
al 5 
Dorrie dgon ue a plays Aphage-pe ies: 
-Iden sporthog dgon ange rgyas Lm 
Ghee Mborbde chen f Yeher tee miaho 
Dyrt-tden Aphol reper sling, Grage-pa rayet mishan 
the place of meditation of 
Pe AN Vder Agrophan gli 
vab-ddar an gling on saben 
sitet resin ed i So-chh | 
el-dkar-chhos ede «| Soehhen 5 ral mish 
Dgeh-tdan gsang rhage yang. | Founded by tha st vorervige | 
rise. Dalai under the auspices of 


Dgeh tden chhoskkhor yang. 


rise. 
Guahg-mage Byang chhub gling 
Py ee 
lan Aphe? rggas gling 
in Khyung rdeong. 
Dgeh-idan oshad sgrub gling in 
g-dkar. 
Dgab-Idan thor bsam gling 
Dargyes in Yar Hung. 
aA 


lan glung rab gling in 
ytdan Dou gis gling in 
o-brag. 
Dpph-ldae hdad Ajoms ling in 
bra 


Gouy rab gling in Shangs ty 
Dgsb-tdan ehbos Alor pling in 


‘po iki bdud apang 
Ssif-gnon. 

A branch monastery of the 
above. 

Bnam rgyal Lha-rtse Ai dgah- 
ddan Hogmia of Hulag. 

A branch movastery of the 
abore. 





- | Chtoe grass reyt-mlsho 





a. 
. | Cikoe zje Jangcpe 


Blogros grage-pa ... 
«| Dans chhoe faueAphet 





os pal. 
{| Zfjam dryange Akiion ston 
Chhos Brion 


UU Sangs re som 
ane Tat of adie 
| | Tehu/-khrime Agyor-med 


«| Sima slra-shis .., 
. | Don-grub bssang-po 


. | Biea-sbis mgon-po 
, | Thugs rje aenge 









jame of Pounder. 





-Adun grub-reyal 
Mgar-ston Byang chhub 
Vairo tsana 
Shes rab dasng-po 

lo gros enum rgyel Me 
Pan-chhen dlo bssang chhos 





Grags-pa dasang-pa 


AMgon-po dj 
rdorje 
BLo basang chor hphel 


Blobs: norbu ... 
Shakya senge 


Blra shis rip-chben 
Hu'am dvyange dpal-Ider 





Chhos 
Sime dgon 
Blo gros mgon-po... 
Mgon-po rgya-mtsho ae 
BDorje rgyal-mtshen wel 


Chhos Idan Rab Abyor iaaiy 
Byams-pa bstan Aphed sl 








Gushri chhas rgyat. 
let Dalsi Lama 

















Founded in tho year. 









































Number of 
lmonkain each 
jonaatery. 








Bea. tra, pre. bri, bri. bro, kru, 
BSle is pronounced ai da. 


dc, are pronounced as ta, (5, to rewpecilrely. 
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Bye and prs are pronounced os 


prouoanced. Vie and eu 


Na. ‘Names of Monasterios ‘Name of Foaudar. Pounded in the year. {montnva eset 
Soneuters, 
Upper Tibet. 
282 ed gom-PR nets 
es | Guibe ge geer vyi lhe kheog | Lha dlama Yeshes Hod oe 
Bt burs. shisegeng , Py a 
286 | Hisn hrang? kyi chhos «de Bri tana Drang-phyng phuoe 150 
286 | Blra shis bde agyas Aa yates, brison-Agrus is 
267 | Bre dkar rnamrgye/-rise Dvang phyugdpal ¢den 
216 | Minang Byang chub. sling 6 Phyngd pe / ae 
269 ith a branch monastery 
200 gue Bkra shis lhuapo Panchen shantipa “"T60 
2A | Senge rdsongs i Grub-chhen Boum | ' 16. 
292 | Mu dker chhor os rdsongs | Dkon-mchhog “a 
299 | Rta ea chhos sdo .. Lo- chen Rineh _ Sesag 120 
294 | Norbu dge phe Shes rab 75 
296 | Byang-chhub.. -gling Boe ina logros 64 
206 | Lo go pel dgon ... Shes rab blo 196 
297 | Ramlo Rab Abysm=pa fo pal bssang ! 150 
298 | Orama dgon Fual Abyor mgon-po 85 
209 pa ang-dkar dkrashis clihos sting Nag-dvang era s-ps 300 
200 | DGab-fdan Lhunpo ' Sengo rgya-misho 500 
301 | Lang dker chhos sde { Rgyad sras Mitri mi 200 
302 | Rab értan B ling Lege grub dpal Assang ' 72 
303 | Stog-mo Lhakhang Shee rab dssang- G 
304 | Krashi Ai chhos sde Dpal ddan chesral 28D 
305 | Des thub chhos ade a drang blo gros ao 
900 | Bar riya chbos ele ou 
307 | Likir cl : : oo 
308 | Ssang dist “Byam gling Saange dkar Lotsava aso 
Mang-Yu | 
309 | Bhug-(a-dgon Ado ale Rinchhen ; 160 
310 | Seange dkar chhos ede Shee rab besangpo \ 500 
311 | Lhuvgrub chhos sde Mado sde rgyentsho 940 
312 | Mar-pe gling ‘BLeme Marpa a 
3413 | Rtsa brangs ran tig Agong °..! Lo-tsa-va Rin chhen Seaungpo 30 
B14 | Bhra shis dgephel i Jem dVyange Blogros 1 ae 
315 | Arion dgeh chhos gling “| Blob dpon blorgros lege-pa 3 
316 | Ri-sheg dgah-idan chhos gling | BLama chhos skyong 
317 | Bribe dgah-/dan cbhoshkbor | Sangs rgyas rgyal-mtshan YB 
ling. 
aie | fio agah sing Yontan-rgyal-mtshan ' 300 
319 | Rag-mtshame chhos kihor sting Ne ab 
320 Peah- -tden chhos Aphe? Blo bssang (shu! kbrims 0 
221 | Na-va epu brag. Legs-po Don-yrab 68 
322 | Dgah tian Lhunpo ma rgyal-mtshan 70 
323 | Nubri Lha-mdup-pa “ os rie tshan Bo 
324 |Khyams sgopa Tl Chhos dpal 4a8 
925 | Mras mgo chhos edo .. |Chhos kyi resal mishan 300 
Monasteries of Nang, LAobrag, Kongpo, and Chhab-mda. 
826 | Rikha dj . | Grags pa Hod sser 20 
827 | Thee. en chhos Akhor gting.. Chhoe kyi Aphage pa +6 
328 | Dgo-Adun-ageng a ieee 1B 
320 af fang ru-dgon 120 
940 | Beri glang falial don 38 
331 | Bure shis chhos gling Mn 
932 | Lheri siing po. a0 
333 | Nima oling ite 120 
334 Dpiiog dae dgon ... oO 
i (Ree ee die a 2 
336 | Pheo-bde gliny a 200 
337 | Chhab vs tBo DGab-ldan of| BStan-pa der-rgyas ao 
lower Kon, i 
338 cis mi brtan of upper| Rin-chhen Roam rgyal ee | 660 
Kon 1 
439 Demersos ee ‘ee ZTiphage pe ey avyeng oes : Geo 
vo dgon o 2 i , 
340 | Sang do-vo dgonpa tender ; : Rt 
3 «rise dgoupa ... ir Lson-hgrus besang-po... i 160 
ae Pee iudgo Dem-chhe ‘enam rgyat Eo ; oa 
34) ur Bang ring pal idan Hod sxer : < om 
344 aod kheng-rtse ae. 160 
345 dMerne ten 160 
348 | Groge K Pek: uhos mdsad ‘ isu 
347 The grea Monastery of Chhos-A | Sherrab dssangpo... - | The principals of the 5,000 
khor Byams-pa gling of upper four colleges are the 
Kham with four colleges at- incarnatior of 
tached to it. a Cha, 
Shi-va Lha, Leheg 
ra-sprul-eku, Neo 
mkhah dpal. 
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Nara of Monasteries. 





Glo-dgo: 
Ehlrau Oona dgoups’ 
Sa-egang 
Bamog mdah dgon .. 
Gyo mdsh dgonpa .. 
Gyang-stong dgon... 
Gler-yodgon... 
Rdsing-kha dgon 
4Pobo chhu m 0 dgon 
Drain ib gli 
am grub gling 
aVoba chhos reongs 
- rdsong 
Dhog shoo guas 

Abar Jeon 
Bustine 
‘Mao riage dar rgyas gling 
Shup-, rub ehhos tong 
Gurudi dar rgyes dgon 
Suukho dgon gsar 
Do-Adu dgon on 
Clos ‘he thang . 
DVyar lhae dgon . 
Ra-ishag dgon 
DGon ling 
Dgnh-ldan bobad 
Dpah-rgo dgon 
Brag-lung dgon 
BDsong dhar dgon 








egrab ating 


. 
Tiong-po dgoa 
Chigarrdeong Biscog-chbung 
Hijab Hod dgon gsar 
Mod rang dgon lw... 
Ras a gon 
Hod dy gon 
Jo-dgon 
Rmeru dhyil Alor” 
Rmeru sa. grub 
‘Rime shod saur feham dgon 
Lha shod She rtse 

a chhor rdsong 
Glang-ling dgon 
Tohaee redgen 














‘Spa r-cbhu-mdo- -dgon 
Vang dgon 
Yun gsht dgon 
‘Ho ebhung dgonpa 
Ehyan groug, dgon _ 
Hadie-| en 2 
ma hgrit dgon 
Ram fog ma ee chhen gling 
h re dgon wee 
im dio ni 
Yul sharu dgon 
Phun-(shoge theg-chhen gling... 
ng sgyogs gdong 
bor-rta dgon 
Gri-ps dgou 
Kar-phu ego! 
Thub- belaue chor hihor Gling” 
Idan lung yon ca 
Ga che nang dhar .) , 
@dong-Ajoms 
Buon rgyal gling .. 


a Chinib gling” 









ah dgou 





ie 
Phuntshog gling 
420 | Sha-rs dgon 
Jog gdandgoo 
a brauch menses of the abo 
a reyal dpal ibar gling 
hor ‘ling 





423 | 
cities 


Rab Srtan ling... 
Drab iden dar ‘reyer gling 
H brong dgon % 

Bnam rgyal Tha-rise 





|) Stay 











ir] Beso sprol shu 


” ‘Hiige med grags pa 





I] Oling jo bsaai 
-) Sher rab reyacata 





».. | Lhar-tse 





. | Rgya mon tho buveng grage-) pe 


| ‘Name of Pounder, 


\gmo-dkah-Bcha 

Shes rab Phun-tehog 

Nam mide rgyal- 
va 





7a-mtsho 

Hp ssh rye tahun 

mishan Sen, 

uta aD 

aac Spelt a ime... 
Batanpa dge grub. 
Dkon-mchbog rgya-mtsho 
Shes rab aVau ‘ang-po 


A 


Ges‘hon nu Hod seer 





Brison hgrus bssang-po 
|| Nag-dV. ‘ang chhos graga 





‘Mihan chhen Chhos lege 
Afkhban chhen-beod namz 





Name of founder not known ... 





Chhow skyong roam m regal 


ger rab ae 


Dion mchhog grage-pa 
Tebe-chhen chor rge 
Bsod name yes! 


‘a-mtsho 
Diab behi Byeng-chhab 
Hjam dVyange chhor rje 














” 
The monastery was erected by 
the Chinese Princera (wife of 


King Srong Stsan sgumpo)- 
i = 


Grage-pa rgy mtsho 
lo gros Shire ehie 











Founded in tbe year, 


Number of 
monks in och, 
jonastery. 














sono nego 


SEESSESESEES 


Sees 


g 


gEeeeses 


"$8 


aes 


TH. 



















































































Ne ‘Names of Monaster Nawe of Founder. | Poonded in tho year. \mjyntein soe 
| ‘Monastory. 
429 | Stag ldang rivo dpal Abar Dpal idan don grub ‘00 
490 | Biro mdange Zdax pe! fae doers b00 
431 | Bba-leg dgon Dge behes ene hu esur-pa 350 
Monasteries of Upper Kham. 
492 | Dar khams stod, i.e. in Central ) Province of Tibet A 800 
upper Kham. 
oe Sen Bok iatelligible) oes i a oe 
a in jel rgyas on uD ‘5 misho ae 600 
435 | Dgeh ddan rab brian ie Ee 250 
496 | Dge-Adun sgang ... «+ | Hdebs mi mi geal wid 60 
437 | Ker shod dyon «| Bkra shis rnam rgyel a 400 
438 | Zehage mdab dgon te this. 260 
40 Desh {dan chhos Ahor-gling ... idan rgya mtsho we 1,000 
440 | Kbri rdo dgon, with 10 branch | Chhos Aphe/ rgya mtsho —... 600 
Dge hun aga Bra shie dar rgyes 
451 lun sgang . ie 650 
452 | Ban mkber dgon Blo bssang aa 800 
459 | Teha Abon dgon Dy (dan beang-po 800 
454 | Gong le dgon ¢ Adun bssang-po 760 
455 | Arig thang dgon Blo bsaang sbyin-pa 1,300 
456 | Rgya-mtsho gling gf ie je lege bseang-po 600 
457 | Byang Ihe ri Bde chhen gling -- | Blo bssang don grub 1,100 
458 | Hdsong-kbe Ajam gling . | Rgyad stage rampo 500 
Monasteries of Lower Kham. 
450 | Brtan lo dgon see . | Baton Apbe? Nima 600 
460 | Dgon gear ¢gah /dan Agro-phan } Nag dvang Ajam dryangs 500. 
461 | Mitiay girzye gardgon gear | Blame egang ring-pa B00 
462 Bgire khs byame gling ee 600 
463 | Arkhar- hog jgon .., 200 
488 | Bye poaséde gl Bros ase 
485 -tdan phan-éde gling asa 
406 ‘Stahu rong gen es w | Dpal-Jdan om me 800 
467 | Dgab dan thub chhen chhos Bounded by Dalai Sonam gya. 5,000 
Ahor gling. tsho at the of hie visit 
to Mongolie. 
468 | Spo-Abor gang... was wei ele. “i | omemtde | Pasar 
469 eee agrub dar rgyas bde- | Sange rgyas dpal bssang 1,800 
ebhen cling. 
470 | Byang-berle stod dgon Founded by Karma Pekshi at 300 
tho time of bis Journey to 
Gteang Gietng dge Adva. grab 350 
471 | Gteang dgon «| @lsang dge Adan 
472 | Mola-we dgon ;| Blo-dssang dpa? abyor 400 
473 | Byes-pa bde-chhen dgon 4de-chben nang so 60 
474 | Yen-steng gon se: | Blo-groe rnam rgyal 160 
476 | Shog-drug phen-bde-gling —_.. | Grage-pa rgya-mtsho 60 
476 |Dusyondgon —... + | Sange reyes ‘ayal-mtshan 120 
477 | Afgo-log dgon-gsar "| Songe rgyas Aphrin lass. 400 
479 | Bsam-Aphel-gling .. ——... | Blo basang detan Adsin a 300 
470 | Dgsh.lden gangs dar gling ..) enn ane 180 
480 | Shag-ma theng dgon “"" | Blama dpa? bssang Ae 00 
481 m-po ra dgeh Zdan Dar | Senge rgyas rgya-mtsho ay 1,600 
reyos sling. 7 
462 | Rise-sgang bde-va chan ... | Tshut-Lcbrira bssangpo 2,200 
483, are dgab-ldan bshad «grub| Bsam-gian bssang-po 3,000 
ing. 
494 | Hi Honge {gS en es ied a5 sti 
485 | Dgah dan rab br tan gling w. | Bsod name dar rgyas oe, 3,700 
486 | Dgsh-/dan rnam rgyai w+ | Blo desang yontan on 1,800 
487 | Ge'hi me/ dgon wf eg-dvang blo oe 3 400 
498 | Rab rgye-gling .. .-- | Shes rab phet 600 
489 | Blra-ghis-chhos gling «a. | Lege bshad rgya-mtsho 1,00 
490 | Gesus dgon gear --- | Afgon-po yontan .., 860 
agi | Reye-shog dgou .. vs | Tkra-shis eenge ... wad 400 
492 | Gser-Abum dgon .., «+. | Nag-dvang bkre shis woe 450 
493 | Lchog-steng thang | Yeshee risemo ... sia 209 
494 | Gsal-mkhar dgop ... ..- | Seama-gtan rgss-mtaho 200 
495 | Khung-tshang dgon .| Nangso senge —.. 150 
496 | La thog ri khtod ... 2] Yon-tan besaug-po a0 
497 | Spang-steng ri khrod . | Yon-tan Rin- : ia 25 
498 | Bsam-grub-dgon ; | Dkon-mehhog-bkra chiz 250 
499 | Htshem-dgon ia Hjem dvyangs blo-gros ag 200 
500 | Bkra-shi chhos gling <2. | Kiwo-phu diab-bcho ie 100 
501 | Brag-skyog dgon ... ..- | Rgyal-mtshan bkra shis wa veel 
603 | Hhom-be steng... | Roan rgzal-reye-mtebo 150 
603 | Rdeong-lha dgon ... +». | Slob-dpom rinc! 260 
304 | Gchdog ling-ka-mda dgon ... | Bkra si ie dpal édon | 400 
505 | Byang-steng dgon ... . | Don-grab dkra-shis oo 200 
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Number of 

No, ‘Nemes of Monasteries. ‘Neme of Pounder, Founded Ip (he year, "Sonnet 
506 | Gtoug-nordgon ... Blama dru-may 300 
507 | Nage dryings don Dhon-mchhog das reyes 400 
508 | Na-mgo dgou ds GS'honnu Sesang-po 800 
509 ; Go-vo dgon-gear vs. | Alera shis chhos 4phed ‘ 400 
610 | Fbab Ihunerub-rob drtan ... | Demo hag-dvang-dge-legs ... 500 
S11! Dudh-ldan phan bde-gling | eee aes 
12 Khyaing Abum dgon «+ | Roam rgyal dssang-po 280 
813 | Hpher.va-rinchhen «gang 350 
514 { Sman Abum dgon ... Dlo-gras rgya-mtabo fi 200 
51S | Klu-chhog-dgon Idan yeshee ssi 100 
616 | Slagra brag-dgor «| Nima Hodeser ... oi | 120 
517 | Gla-rong mtshen nid grva- Ditto a sa | 
to (shang. . 
537‘ Besides the above thoro are | Zlama Sherab rdorje ie: una | 

twenty branch monasterivs | 

with @ total etrength of 6,500 

monks, | 
538 Brag-oyab bkra-shiechhos rdeong | Grage. 4- misho ie 1,800 
539 | Dystetdan bsbad agrub chbos | The ineeraation of the above | 1,200 

Akbor gling. named BSod name Lhun-grub, 
510 | De-ghis kyi dgonlag chhen-d var : ‘san 
541 | Dge-Adunaleng .,. ot | um 
442 ' Lhun-grub steng 800 
543 | Reya-khra yu. wie i 480 
544 | Ra-gshi, with 19 branch monas- 3,000 
to |  teries. ! 
5a i 
566 1 Tsha-ve Adso ggang geang-riege | 1fPhags tha mthong-va don ‘ 360 

ling. iden, now 8 Gelug-pe monas- \ 

| lery, was formerly Bon if 

i monastery. It was converted 

by £fPhage he. 
583, Spom-mdohi geang snags Bde-| Hphags the rgyal-va rpya-| ...... 180 
|_chhen gling, mtsho. 

567 | Taha-va them-thog dgon Dge-Adun bsten Aphed i 2,500 
568 | Sprage-tshas dgon .. Shikya brtaun Agrus 1 600 
869 |Grub-padgon Agyal-mtshon Hod-aser 1,600 
570 Lhun-grub dgon Shes rab Assang- ft 1,200 
571 | Dyang-dmar-8kra ehis-thang ...| Dee-Adun-okra shis 700 
872 [ue agang-dgon Hphags pa Ile ; 300 
57) | Hgnh-la chhos Auh Drang phyug rea mtaho j 200 
874 | Bud-thog dgon Fgyal-mtshan hodvser i 180 
B75 | Spar-thong-dgon «+. | Bssod-pe Hod-sser | 400 
576 | Ganng siage chhos ikbor —., | Sangs rgyae dpal Abyor 450 
577 | Bsbad sgrub byams-pa-gliog ... | Miah ris tstan-pa bseang-po | 600 
878 | Hhar-Abur /tag dgon ++ | Beod name dpad idan | 1,000 
870 | HDsom-dgon i aang grage-pa of Tsha- | 300 
580 | Rayal-mo rdsong ... ! 20 
381 | Bales dgon oe ! : 1 
582 | Gyae-mgo-dgon |. 180 
to! 

612’ 

Sa-mdo, with its branchmonas-| a | 3,000 
teries in 30 number, contains | - n 
threo (housand monks. | : 

GREaT TIBET. : 

, Monasteries of Amdo. 

613 . SKu-Abum Byame-pa-ghing con- | This was erected near the sile 9.000 

i tains thirteen “incarnate| of the birthplace of the ; 

| Gelug-pa Lamas. at reformer Teong-khapa. | 

j ‘ormerly it was intended to t 

| be a small chhorten, but it 

afterwards capanded into @ 
. large monastery with 9,000 
614 | Goer-tog dgon Grotetlaciog sprud eu 
‘ser-log ‘ser-tha-log 3] al ae f 
616 | Relthon thro ee a oe 
616 ' Hor-tshang ri-khrod 5 60 
617 ' Senge rikhrod i : 100 
618 | Dier-po chhos lung ap © 
610 | Dar-rgvas gling of dlu-Abum 1,200 
Gaia 
620 { Gshan-bum-par ... on 
621 | Gyang-Abalr to. 
622 Regeertsahir r oes 
623 | Bsam-grub gling . phags- ral-misban 
aah Lies aio tong-bkra-she’s | Shes Tab mchiog bekyed oe 
gdengs-Ka. r 
625 cihwkang go-tau-me v» | Doam-gtan dlo-gros 
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‘Number of 
No. ‘Nemes of Monasteries, ‘Name of Founder. Poanded in the year. gate cael 
626 |Gro-tshang-dgon lag sing} = ...... 30 
ihang Filhrod, 
627 | Kye leg r: khrod 60 
628 | Ruys-dpon ri khrod 1 26 
620 | Shing-chhen ri-khrod ! 32 
630 Ti-khrod —... 16 
631 | Zaring ri khrod 5 
492 | B: mar ri-khrod 6 
Jo-thu ri khrod 70 
16 
wo 
3,000 
endowments for ils mapper 
ou Pagon-log | Ubalung ri khrod... Denes ao 
pa gliog luo ri 
630 | Fiva-thi ¢gon Ditto 600 
640 | Zoum khang: thang. Dgha- ddan Blo-besang a ten Agrus 2,800 
Bshad_sgrub-gling 
641 | Lung dos agar dgon Ditto ditto 1,200 
642 | Gdong-k! ie” toni Beaw-gten senge 1,500 
643 | Moar-ri bl Ditto 30 
O44 Der ‘rgyas ri kbrod... Ditto ditto 50 
ais Wate sri-khrod ok Go 
046 ehu-dgon Bslan-pa Darrgyss | Mer-rgan chhos rje 800 
647 gins Hi khrod la Dito ditto 1.200 
648 emalog bran gtan gling —... | Nag dvang dpal Abyor 
649 | Ushi dar rgyes i 6 3] gelfut Kheline grogepe 500 
650 | U-shi biog Reb Abyams.pa Manju sri 300 
651 | Bahad ‘grub chhos kubor gling 
652 Tsbul khrims grage-) 1,600 
53 | Afdsomo mkhar .- | Founded by Dyams ol hen chhos 1,200 
4 je of Sera onthe oecteion of his 
third journey towards Chios. 
654 | Gdong-' bry Bi ehred Ditto ito 60 
655 Spral:padt al ae es 160 
886 | Dara-chbos thar ating +] Shdkya tshud kbrime se 600 
657 | Hur-esur 80 Shékya rggal-mtshan os wo 
658 | U-kya ee Bs .» | Bsod name dor rg; ie 250 
669 | Kang-ka se Hijig-rten dvang phsug on 100 
660 |Tankya ths and 19 branch Biot ‘bseang yar Aphel 3,000 
to monasteries. 
670 
680 Lohse tang de mchhoggi gnes|Rual-kbyor rgyal-mtshan ... | 
6B) ya se shanghyasu Das-tha se} eneee 60 
ip J 1,600 
699 | Hothanse, Tre-mo kbrod, with| Ras)-Abyor rgyal-mtshap... | 
18 branch monasteries. 
700 | Nan dgon Bio-gros phun-tshoge aie HH 
70L Yeshes tshogs sane 
702 ra pa Kb Abu gling Founded by a miracle 63 
703 Ditto ditto 6: 
704 sent: madi Ihe khang Ditto ditto ss 180 
705 
706 | Kokya se phun kya-se . | Dpal-tdan rgya-mtsbo 120 
701 
708 | Ka-mdohi dgon gear riing oa 
1098 Ree kaki dgon ... 2u0 
710 | Chhag-chhu-dgon 500 
711 | Rivo tanlig on the Zma-chho 
(Hoangho} ji : _ 
712 | Tha-kyosi Ditto ditto %0 
719 | Shang-heog-ri khrod. Ditto ditto an 
714 | Bivo-yang tig Bod kyi sage, cally ou 
716 | Phyag-tho thong gi lha-khang ... | Dge-lege io 
716 | Kye dgar monastery with fi 
branches. 
792 | Likya ai ond A-teba 
723 | Dan-phe se 
724 | Phon se 
735 o -bu fe 
726 | Tang kya se 
727 Tras-cbhon te. . 
72a (Ga chhu Ai miher nang Lis|\re45 monasteries were 
yao (BeeenRthene founded during the reign (f "" 5.000 
730 | arkbar phyine of emperor Khublai. 
71 | Khro-yangse 
792 | Mcbhod rten ring. 
799 | Yong kys la kheAi ri khrod 





Bde-chben glsug log-khang 
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No, Nemes of Monasteries, Name of Founder. Pounded In the year, bee 
735 | Chone dgon-chhen of Tho Cha | 2 Lama rinchbon Lhun-grub... 
country 
736 | Gyer-va. ue 
787 | Tahasto zs sem 5,000 
138 | Gong-tsho, with a branch mo- 
nastery. ‘ . 
710 Phon-bde-bkrashie chhos gling | Sangs rgyas blogros saa 
on. 
74 Nagemdo dg ww ae | Dpal-Idan rinchhen of 
742 | Gluchhung dgon .. Byeme pa dshez gier we 
743 | Bde-tban dgon ae Thags med bssang-po on 
744 | Chhar-dgo-dgon «» Blo gros pal-Idan we 
746 | Ri-rtso cling abs Dpal-idan-bkra shis ee 
746 | Kbang-ihog dgon ... Grage-pa rgyal-mishan a 
747 | Dar-rgyas gling ..- Bs tan Adsio rgye-mtsho 
748 | Mkhas grub gling ... Nog-dvang blo gros ia 
740 | Diar-chhog ri-khrod . | Lege-bshod rgya-miaho oe 
760 | Stod rzyamo don... Lang rigs rgyal-mt shan = 
751 | Smad beer-va dgon Bfkhes grub Sims. eo 
732 | Bya-khyaing dgon ... Chhos Kn don-grub Rin-chhen 
763 | Mchhod rten sgang Aya rye... oo 
764 | Rgod tshang ri-khrod 
755 | Stag gdong dkar-po 
766 | BDe-yangs . 
787 | Bkre'shis chhos gling 
758 |Sengerikhrod —... 
750 | Brag-ling dgon 
700 | Ra-tsa Ai 2 tag dgon 
761 | Dgah-tdan la kha dgon —_... | B lo-groe da: 
762 | _Mchhod rten dril-g sif-mebi ... | Hang-chhos-pa ri 
dgon-pa 
763 | Duon-drung ri Whrod 
764 | Glang shang dgon... 
765 | Dec-kya spat 
706 | Lan iuri-khrod Tehul-khrime rgyal-mtshan 
767 | Lan nu dgen Lannu shabe drung 
78 | Rung rags dx: x: | Sla-desang Jima se 
700 | R Nil la madi ri khrod, with 10 ee 
to | branch monasteries. 
479 
730 } Khyang shee sigs ram padi ri ood 
bhrod, 
781 | Ayag tlamsAi seer = 
72 |Brang sange dkeb-bchadi ri 
khrod. 
783 | Ang-mo ahebs dring gi-dgon ... aaa 
734 | Dgonpa Zogma ... «+ | Hphrin-les ysr-kphet 
785 | Me-dge-grva-tshang 1. | Blra-shis-iima at 
700 | Ha-bya-grre-tshang | Dpad fdan Aod seer = 
787 | Rgyahi Jojusi Lhakheng Leal 
768 | Gong-dgon a Mtshan-sgrog mkhanpo 
799 | Ri-khrod brag-dkar melong Ditto ue 
700 |Lha-ri ésam gtan ging goas| Dlo-bseang A byung-gnas |. 
khyad Aphags. ee 
79) | Ria-sgan ‘an-chhub gliog ... | Tho ‘is rgya mtsho +a 
702 | Sfguredgub-ldan roam’ rgyel-| ie ae id 
gling. 
793 | Hde-chhen chhos gling Be lan-pahi> -mtshan ... 
704 | Iti khrod byang-cbhub-gliog ahi » gyal. 
796 | Ukbar-chbesi dgon-pa «| Dge-drung rinpochhe 
790 | Gohu-sgar ws :. | Gopa-dkab-Behu .. 
797 | Skarma-thang |ha-khang Ditto 
798 | Gong-gsar gong-ma vs | BLama btsan-po ... 
to | Gietsiee chon Ape? | StenaN genes rept 
kra shis chhos 4 phe «| Hjam dV yangs rgya-misho 
901 | A-chhung-guem-rdong rikhrod : eee 





Karing tharpa glin ba 
Bebi thang bira this dgo Apel 


ri-kbrod. 
Buechhen chhos klhor glin g... 
Sgrub-sde dura 











Ruhyet 





In this monastery there 
many rocks containing sclf 
grown figures and characters 
resembling the E-vam end 
Mani Padme hora, &. 

Ra-shi diah bchu 

Ajom d vyange blo gros 

Bya-btang-snege romepa 

Ditto 





Dpal-idan chhos groges.. 


Grub-chhen skal-ldan rgyan- 


tsho. 


. | Chhospa riopochhe si 
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Bo. Nemes of Monasteries. ‘Nemo of Founder. Founded in the year, |monka in each 
Monastery. 
819 | Bshad grva thos bsam raem ane 2 Me Are 7,000 
reya Lgling. 
Behad-gree af fe includes 16 monasteries ; 
formerly it was the only 
institution, 
614) Rdsong dkar dkra-shis dar} Manipa shes rab bkrashis 120 
reyes gling. 
815 Bucch en Uhre shis chhos/ Kun dgah chhos Aphe! sue a0 
gling. 
816 { Dkrael Sde-chhen — chhos| Beam-glen chhos kphel tore 300 
Biechhen rdorjo 70 
lo- ar rey! goo 
Arig ichas disun 500 
a Trhe-brian rgya-mtsho 260 
621 | Shel-dgon Shrashis ‘jonge Blo gros rgye-mtsho 30u 
22 | Thu! modi dgon_... + | Sngags romspa Blo-Mdan | 200 
829 | Yid-dgah chhos Adsin »- | Skal-tdan rgya-mtsho Goo 
924 | Reng dgon ri-kbrod + | Rab Abyams chhoe grass 7 80 
895 | Pad dkar ri-khrod.., «| Skad-ddan rgya-mtsho : 100 
826 | UDe-chhen ri-uhrod wee ‘Dae-chhen chhos Aphet 62 
27 | Tshe-rgyad ri khrod + | Ga-kya alob-dpon... 36 
928 | Bkrashis rise... «- | Blo-besang rgya-mtsho 30 
620 | Senge-riso any +» | Blo-dssang mthu-slops go 
630 | Dkardrifdgon ... «| Blo-bssang Dar- 108 
31 | Dgab-fden Chhos Aphet + | Blo-bssang Aphrin 160 
832 | Rong-po smad shing sgo-dgon... | Chhos-pa rinpo-chhe 300 
833 | Ring sewed Guru dgon w+ | Skad-ddan rgya-mtaho 700 
834 | Spel-lung riklirod ... 7 Ditto aa 30 
895 | Au ri khrod = fi Ditto a 25 
836 | Risie rgye ri khrod ++ | Dge-Adun rincbhen 60 
697 | Dmag-dpon phutin khrod ...| Hlo-gaad rgya-mtsho 48 
836 | Pe-chhiog ri khrod «| Bs tan-Adsin -mtsho bd 
839 | Brag-dkar-ri khrod . Existing from the dose of King leu 
jsrong. 
810 | Bkra-shi sgo mang, aleo called | Was Founded MAD. 1602 by) ae 8,000 
Tashi kbbyid. Lema Kun-khyen dja 
dvyangs éshapadir dorjo ngag 
dsang értaon it con. 
tains 53 professors, 28 branch] 
monasterice, some of which 
are the following :— 
841 | Gter lung dgonpe ... . 
6 | Dkar-Adsin piel i oo 
G43 | Bkrashis chhos rdsong 300 
644 | Lhe-chhab-dgon ... 800 
845 | Lam lang dgon 600 
610 Hictshang dgon . os mA a 150 
47 | Tharpa gling ua -». | Yeshes rgya-mtsho 600 
646 | Ssom-chhen ri khrod .| Hor dkah éehu .. 160 
840 | A-Aj-rikbrod a. | BLame brison-Agrus 200 
860 | Chhu-dkar dgon tmo «- | Bgan-jati Pandita 1,800 
85) Heyang ro sku skyes 7 Die Hike 160 
852 | Reynd-pa grva-tshang Reyud- 500 
863 | Adsosdse-deon-chhers “| Dpattden mins grab 3,000 
654 | 2kra-shis chhar gling ae Ditto 1,200 
865 | Hor tshang-dgon gong . | BLams dstan-skyong 2,000 
Ditto Hog 
960 | Ni phug spar aa «| Geer khri rgyal-mtshan senge 1,400 
857 | Hop-pa aku akyeskyiskar feces au0 
868 sSttheng agar, with two branch | Nag dvang dge lege oe 
to | monasterics. 
eso; 
Q6L | Shidg-chhen agar ... 
962 Marpa po 
963 | Hgru-guii-sgar &c. ndecs 
903 ‘Feyaokhor dgon Chhos-pa sku skycs 3,600 
985 | Gyer-ba dgon Blo-bssang yonton 2600 
960 | Ri Chhos rgya-mtsho 1,800 
967 Sange rgyas yesher 15500 
948 | Gtso sgar dgon Chhos rgya-mtsho 2,800 
969 | Metog dgon Bio gros rgye-mtsho 3.000 
970 | Rnga rgod sprul dgon Nom-mkhe senge 2.500 
O71 | Manu dgon and riklurod Bue-loge ngima ... 1,800 
972 | Brog-dgon a Yeshes rgyamteho 1600 
973 | Sho-vs rinpo Chhedi dgon Ditto, 700 
974|Kha-dogdgon ..| Btanpa Aphrin les e 500 
976 | Dpat n dgon tring byams pa! Rgyal sras dovyod chhos rgya | Founded in 1604 ... 6,000 
ing. 
976 chhurbesang egrab ado a Tha he: bkvan chhos rgyae-| an 300 
mats 
977 | Bshod grub gling... Ditto 500 
076 | Chhos ling ¢go-Aphe? Likya rab Abyanups 260 
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= FRE of 
No. Namco of Monasteries. Name of Founder. Founded la the ear. fmonkain each 
Monastery. 
979 Gror-hog dgah-Idan chhor|Btaanponomonhen Jeera 9,600 
ing. 
980 h-édan midgyar sling . | Dkar-legs rnam ral 150 
961 | Kang-chben dgon; Theg-chhen | don me grub-chhen 300 
therpa gling. 
982 | Bumpa chhos gling seecee 80 
ont | Shing ting Tab brian beam grab | Diab-bohu grogs-ps 500 
aot al ‘va dshod egrub dar rgyas | Shesrab rgyal-mtshan ieee 600 
995 Bron sar bohad sgrub alin ae 
980 Nad by gon dean tdan bie: ‘| Foundedin'iz¢ ad) 80 
chi 
987 Peel do 2 Hachben gling —... | Kun-dgah-dssang-po In 1742 360 
le bsam giao ghog =... | Sum bha mkhen-po 160 
chhi chhe-vahi dgon Ngag-dvang-yeshes 950 
16 
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ig ri -khrod and 
fe guki dgon Idan chloe 





On ww 
hi dgoo 
od rten thang dgon- 
chhen. 
Thos bsam dar rpyas gling 
Drag-dgon ri khrod 
Dmar-shi ri kh 
Dgah-Idan dam-chhos gling 
grab ede dgah tdan ebhos 
rdson| 
Dyah- dan gmas bchu yar Aphel 
gling ; contains s large library. 
Ser dings ri-khrod 
Akyatikhrod 
AMa-mehi hi dgon ... 
Lamo chitos Akhor gling 
Ri-kbrod dam gtan rtse ee 
‘Behad grva ‘Zkrashie chhos 


wong ling dgah-lden éshed 
ghng ih teh 
en i gsham shen, 
ai ye sku Abuse evi - . 
rali ri uhrod Ssam gtan glin; 
Brame lunggi i thred 
Sta, log Dgah-idan dem 
pee a ling. 
fan chhos ldinge 
Zt eae dees 
hhoe gl 











Ling dker thre 
Tor shi dgon 
Chor iikor.a 
on der 
Dkra shi chhos gling 
‘Syrub-ede rivo dge & het 
al yag chbos, Hkhor gling 
sn rgyas. 
“ee ‘ange d; gong ma 
oge rdsoge gling. 
« yangs dgon Aog ma Dgebh 
Mines shia gling. 
Ghal.gosige ei krod 
Dgah-!dan phun-tshogs ging. 








gling 











gling, with a branch monastery, 





Don-grub rey: 


. | Seme id sprul-elu 
Kun-dgah rgya-mtsho 
Mdo rgyud rgya-misho 


«| Shes-rab Nima 


Shes-rab rdorje 
Dam-chbos rgyal-mtshan 


Sum-pa mkhan-po 


oa in-pa rgye-misho 
a Drege abe drong 


jun Dar 


Chhos rje la 





0 dpal 6: 


Grage-pa reye- 


Reyal-tahe rab 














Ngag dvang chhos rgyad 


Dge-kdun bssang-po 
Don sod Bla gros 
Dksh dchu nangpo 
Ngag dveng dge-Adon 


Dge-Adua rab 6rtan 
Sprud-sku chhos kyi Sime 


Besang-po rinchhen 
Graxe- wpe tt Ibun grub 


- | Dam-cl ad mtshan. 


Dpal Abyor pe ayermisho 

. | Bstan Adsin dssang. po 
‘Bstan-pa hod eser 

Kun dgah rgyal mtshan 

Shesrab dlo gros ... 


Zdnn-me chhos rj 


sho 














reyes 








misho 


Boyes pa 





1752 





. ; In 1749 











- | In 16st A.D, 


























1,000 


350 








PART VI. 
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DISEASES OF TIBET. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Awosa the countries of High Avia, Tibet particularly enjoys immunity from the ravages of those 
fatal diseases so prevalent in India and China. For instance, cholera is a disease which even now is 
unknown in Tibet, and we have failed, after a careful examination of many native Tibetan medical 

ell as of translations from Indian medical worke in Sanskrit, tu discover any account of that 
fatal malady. Had cholera exiated in ancient In pe whatever, it could hardly have 
escaped the attention of the medical men. It is a well blished fact that the Tibetans 
obtained their knowledge of medicine and diseases from India. In every ‘Tibetan work on the 
healing art mention is made of the Indian medical professors who imparted instruction to the Tibetan 
authors. Tho Tibetan physicians had to encounter great difficulties in their attempt to replace 
Indian drugs by indigenous drugs of Tibet, but at last they succeeced remarkably well, for they 
Tound Tibet to be the great repository of medicinal plants and minerals. It is mentioned in the 
Buidurya donpo of D ye and other m il works of note that Buddha foretold of the 
exiatence of numerous medicinal plants ip the country of Himavat. 

In the Ramayana of the Drahmana we find an account of the famous Gandhs Madana mountains, 
where grew many wedicinal plants of wonderful efficacy. Rama sent Hanumanta to fetch « 
certain pain-assuaging plant from the Gandha Nadana, undoubtedly the middle zone of the 
central Himalayas, where different species of rhododendron and other arborescent plants abound. 
Gandha Madana Parvata literally means the mountain of fragrance. Himavat, or the country of 
snow, as Tibet is properly called, is a continuation of the Himalayas. 1¢ would not be incorrect if 
1 were to designate Tibet as the country of fragrance. It is owing to the excellence of the climate of 
that wonder-lind that the Tibetans, than whom a filthier nation there hardly exiate in the world, enjoy 
ao great an immunity from disease. 

The most common diseases from which people suffer there are the following: —Padkan 
(ayapepsia), rheumatism, gout, khrag nad (diseasein which discharge of bloud is the prinvipal 
feature), pneumonia, bronchitis, diarrhoea, obstruction of the bowels, suppression of urine, Forty per 
cent. of the people, I am told, suffer from dyspepsia, bronchitie, aud pneumonia, out of whom five per cent. 
die, Twenty per cont, suffer from the rest of the diveases, out of whom ten per cent. hardly 
recover. Death from paraly: is estimated at one per mille. In monasteries two per mille 
are reported to suffer from syphilis, and among the lay people one per mille fall victims to leprosy. 
Diabetes is alao common in monasteries, where five per mille are said to be sufferers from it. 
Out of the four thousand monks of ‘Lashi-Ihunpo, only two golonge (monks) were found ineane, 
ope of whom in 1892 was put in chains and the other sent home. Skin diseases are not 
rare in Tibet. Although I met few people who had skin diseases, yet I was able to ascertain 
that muny people suffered from pimples, sores, and itches, Visiletions of rime.tehad (infectious 
fever} and small-pox are vecasional. The latter, xccording to the information of a well-informed 
and old physician, comes to Tibet generally after an interval of twelve years. In Lhe summer 
of 1882 a mild form of emall-pox raged all over Tibet, from which mortality of one per cent. was 
reported. During my stay in Tibet about twelve deaths occurred in the monastery of Tashi-lhunpo, 
where four thousand monks live together, whence I inferred, taking the visitation of small-pox 
into consideration, that the mortality is very low in the province of Tsang. During my residence 
at Dung-lse many deaths were reported to have taken place in the district of Gyan-tse, most of 
them being due to the after-effects of smal x, aggravated by the patients contracting other discases, 
Men already suffering from other diseases and attacked by amall-pox also died in large numbers. 

In Tibet religious services, called “’he-dub, propitiation of the god of life, called ‘I'shepag-med, and 
also of evil spirits, besides the chanting of the sacred names of the divine mother Arya Tara, are held 
for the recovery of the vick. Medicines are carefully administered by the monastic physicians, who 














































sre generally congulted by the people. lu Sikkim, Bhutan, and Upper Nepal a different practice ia in 
force. ‘Lhe people hardly resort to medical aid fur the cure of the sick. Sheep, oxen, and goats are slain 
to appease the wrath of evil spirit, and incantations are performed by professional sorcerers to drive 
them away under thre: his practice of animal sacrifice is detested by the Tibetans, who 
designate the cis-Himalayan tribes as Thakhob, or barbarians of the border land. It is probable 
that the custom of animal sacrifice was handed down by the earlier Pon prieets, who resembled in 
their religious practices the Magiane of old, 











SYPHILIS (SEMOG ; ALSO CALLED REG.DUG, OR CONTAGIOUS POISON). 





Tibetan physicians give a very curious account of the origin of this disease. “In ancient 
limes two mendicante, a youth and a maiden, while roving for alms in China, met each other 

lentally, and while proceeding towards a neighbouring village fell into amorous conver- 
sation. No travellers passed that evening by the way they were journeying, 80 they were 
alone ; and being overtaken by night they entered @ phugra (a rock cavern) for shelter. Near 
the phugpa was a bush of the plant called semog. Sceing its leaves serr clean and broad, they 
plucled some of them and spread them on the ground to serve for their bed, not knowing 
the properties of eemag leaves, which work on the kin es slow and itching blisters. During 
sleep their person remained in contact with the semog leaves they were sleeping upon. And 
thea the semog poison got inoculated into their bodies. When the blistering effects of the leares 
egan to be gradually felt, the unfortunate couple awoke and scratched their bodies. For this 
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defilement the nagas, or infernal serpents, who are the source of all human miseries, are eaid to have 
communicated this reg-dug, or touch-poison, on the wretched mendicant pair. At break of day 
they went in eearch of food. and spread cantagion wherever they went.” 

For some yeara this disease, when people had not studied ite effects, wae called reg-dug, or 
touch-poison. ‘Alterwards, ite origin being traced out by an inquisitive physician, eyphi 
carefully atudied by the C! medical men, and remedies for its cure variously sought. 
called in Tibet zemog-nad, or the disease of the semog flower: the 
resemble the itching blister semog. Because it firet appeared in China i 
disease of Gya. In ‘Tibet, both India and China are called rGya: hence it 
might also have been an Indian disease. 

In Tibet syphilis is very prevalent. In the first place flat, coagulated, but emall and red, 
vesicles appear on the skin of the malo or female organs, with intolerable itching, which, gradually 
epreading, become filled with yellow Quid, which afterwards turn into pus. Then similar eruptions 
come out in the arm-pit, head, and mouth. The eye-brows and hair fall off, the patient’s pulse is 
tardy and not clear, as during an stlack of culd; his urine pale, white, turbid, and thick. 

Treatment.—bChum-rtea, mercury oxidized, eryetallized camphor, turmeric, sulphate of mercury 
(solid vermilion), and sulphate of arsenic well mixed together should be taken with malt beer 
in the morning and noon, and at bed-time with soup made of the gyerimé plant, ‘The patient will feel 
the good effect of the medicine within seven days. He should wash the ulcers with hot water and 
apply the following powder: goyd-Aour baked in fire, white catechu, and sulphate of copper in equal 
measures, mixed together with a little musk. If the ulcer exudes a yellow fluid, the powder should be 
applied dry, but if there be a dry surface, he should make a paste with hia owo saliva and rub the 
ointment on with a feather, The patient may eat the flesh of black goats, and also vow and then 
apply a litUle of ita blood to his ulcers. He should carefully abstain from tehing any other sort of 

salt, onion, garlic, red-pepper, and malt beer; but the last he may take in small quantities 
help to taking medicines. He must also refrain from riding and sexual intercourse—at least 
for 100 days. He may wash his ulcers with hot mineral water to quicken recovery. Last of all, he 
should draw out blood from his ankle and ru¢hing (loins). 













probable that ‘syphilis 














SONES AND ULCERS FROM WOUNDS. 





The iphosicians of High Aaia, I am told, have discovered such remarkable properties of vegetable 
drugs, and of the flesh and bile of certain animals, and of some sorts of excrements, in bealing different 
hinds of sores eaused by external agencies, that if the statements of my informant be true, the surgeons 
of civilised countries would be struck with wonder at their marvellous performances. For this remark- 
able success, though developed in a primitive way, the Tibetans do not appear to be indebted to 
their Chinese or Indian neighbours, Their medicines are mostly indigenous, and the experimental 
investigation of their virtues is due to themselves alone. J am inclined to think that their empirical 
discoveries of surgery may be an outcome of necessity. Some of the High Asian people, euch as 
the Eluths, Hors, Khokonwars (Kokonur), &c., are engaged in perpetual warfare, both among them. 
aelves and ith their neighboura. The Tibet: re the moat peaceful and intelligent among them, 
and thereby greatly profit ab the expense of their fighting neighbours. They eupply the greatest 
number of surgeona and physicians. On account of the constant fighting great numbere of 
Mongolians enfer from wounds, caused mostly by elinge and sticks; others sulfer from wounds and 
sores caused by the horns or tusks of animals, or by fire. 

The patient within the third day of the causing of the eore ehould, after epplying loaf suger, 
dress it with a bandage. I! the wound be too large to admit this, the patient should firet stop 
bleeding by washing it with urine. This preliminary measure is believed to be of great importance. 
When this atep fails, the ashes of horse-dung and human ordure mised together and burnt in an 
enclosed oven ehould be tried to stop the bleeding within three days from the time of receiving the 
wound, The thick fermented fluid of malt pressed out of the sediment should be applied all over the 
wound, be it large or small, after which it should be dresacd with a dage. 

There are three stages of all kinds of sores:—(1) Khrag-gi-dde, or the stage of bleeding; 
(2) Chhit-ser-gi-dus, that of yellow fluid; (3) Bag-gi-dua, that of ulceration. In. the first alage 
the patient should t h eugar a few pills made of cinnamon and bear's bile, mixed with eyrup of 
m-lshe (a kind of medicinal shrub growing in Tibet). 


He should then take a mixture of the following :— 




































(1) D Drag-skya (medicinal ebrub (2) Honglen (medicinal ehrub). 
of Tibet). (8) Ahyag—a thorny plant of Tibet. 
In the second stage the medicine to be taken is a compound of the following ingredients: — 
(1) Saffron. (5) E. cardamom. 
(2) Chugang. (0) Cardamom. 
{ Cloves. (7) Ghi-wang. 
(4) Nutmeg. bile, or the bile of any other animal. 


In the third stage the following medicines, made into pills of the size of @ mustard seed, should 
‘be taken :— 
(1) Rhinoceros horn. 
(2) Chong. 
(3) Brog-e ts 
(4) Sulphur burnt dry in a copper vessel, and then a little water added to i 
quantity of this Guid ehould be mized with the first three ingre jenta, “to tan 


Lee pag the medicival sbrub of Tibet called yagdshing can with advantage 





Washing of the sores.—In the first or bleeding stage, mineral soda (bilt: i i 
water, may be ueed. In the second stage chug-gang (bear's bile) and suger mie reap toe per ts 
masbiug water. In the lant stage water mixed with bear's bile and sarou should bo used for washing 
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When the sore (urns red the following three eubatances :— 
(1) Hori-¢a-sah jin, t (2) Bear's bile, 
(8) Brog spos, 
moistened iu water should be applied. When it turns bluish, ginger, piper longum, and pepper 
moistened in thick inalt beer should be used for washing. When it hos 8 smoky appearance, musk 
and stagsba-(amall Tibet shrub) should be mised with the washing water. When Lhe surface of the 
it should be washed by @ mixture of bear's bile, ugar, and human milk. When it dries up 
, but euppurates inside, it should be washed with curd. When it swells, a piece of felt 
d in melted butter should be applied to it. Uf maggots are bred in the eore,a plaster of the 
medicinal root bya-god spa should be appl in its absence, tlie burnt ashes of horec’s hoof 
or of sheep’s horns may be applied to destroy the worms, If the wound becomes putrid and 
discharges blood, chdgang, or bear's bile, mixed with human milk may be used for washing, after 
which camphor and chigang may be applied. When owing to the sores the muaclea become 
stiff or contracted, the following medicine, formed into ae miature and rubbed on the tendone, 
will effeot a cure :— 















(1) Relchag oT 

(2) Ri-sho-ltse-va i Medicinal shrubs of Tibet. 
(3) Ba-shra vee 

(4) Srth-ke. 


These should be mizod with the expressed fluid of farmented malt and applied to the muscles. 
If any splinters of weapons, bits of wood, stone, or bone are left within the sore, the sore when 
touched or atruck by a piece of the eame aubstance as is lodged within the wound becomes irritated 
and painful. ‘The splinters should therefore be extracted by means of small pointed pincers 
made of copper or iron, alter which the necessary ointment should be applied. If the pincer 
do pot succeed, and if the splinters are bils of iron, the bile of the ermine applied to the sore will draw 
the splinter out; but if it is a bit of bone or wood, the application of ivory-paste ia most beneficial. 
If the point of an arrow or a bullet be left in the wound, the flesh of bya-ma-byi (a kind of bt), 
crow’s flesh, wild boar's tusks, loadstone powder, and fivh’ mixed togetber and made into a powder 
or pill, and taken for tao or three days, will bring out the foreign substances. In cuaea of 
fracture of the bones, soup prepared with the medicinal shrub ram-nyad and the flesh and bones 
of an owl taken internally will join the fractured bone and easily heal the wound. If there be swell- 
ing cauaed by the hurt, fumigation with the resin of the pine will be useful. 























(1) Baspri-rtse-va. (6) Piper longum. 

(2) Re-ichag. (7) Sulphur. 

(3) Sparrow's excrement. (8) The root of the shrub called stag-sha nagpo. 
(4) Pigeon’s ditto. (9) Powdered joint of thigh-bone. 

(5) Salt. (lo) Putrid brains (human or animel). 


All these ingredients, formed into a pasty ointment and applied to the ewelling, will remove 
the pain and sore, 

In all corts of wounds due to natural causes a decoction of yiigd-shing gives great 
relief, In fracture of bones, the leaves of the tree called stab-eang or spya-ahur taken with the 
above ie of great benefit. For cuta on muscles or veiny, a-h-jin, Kashmir saffeon, and musk 
effect a speedy cure. In cases of bleeding the bile of dilferent animals, and in those of fracture 
of the thigh or ankles or leg bone, the thick decoction of shelota, a ‘Tibetan indigenous drug, is very 
In all these cases it is good to mix a little musk with the other ingredients. 
cation in cases of sores or hurts on the head, syrup of yugi-shing mized with 
tharmi-loma and bear’s bile is used. For refilling of fleah, saffron ; for reunion of bones, aal ammoniac 
and bear's bile mixed together should bo applied. Bear's bile, bongdkar (incigenous), shalrgyab (a 
mineral found in Tibet), chha-rtsa (a medicinal root), 4 phye-mkhris (the bile of the Tibetan marmot), 
vermilion, and sandal-wood mixed together and taken in small doses will heal all aorta of sores, and 
especially sores and hurts on the head. Sores in geaeral will dry on the application of plaster 
af mother-o'pesr!, sal resin, mineral vermilion, amber prepared from purified resin, ivory, shin ot 
elephant, coral, m-fshald kar (oxide of zinc) powdered together. ‘I'o stop bleeding from fresh 
wounda caused by weapons, discharge of blood from the nose, mouth, or female organ, the application 
of a paste of cinnamon or rgya-skyegd and saffron is necessary. 
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useful. 
For external aj 















SMaLL-POX (HDRON NAD). 


This violent malady rarely visite Tibet, but when it does it carries of large numbers of people. 
In 1882-a very mild form of small-pox prevailed in Tibet, from which a mortality of two or three 
per cent, wi reported to have taken ploce. There are very few physicians in Tibet who are versed in 
the art of healing this scourge of the world. The Mongoliana, who live in the neighbourhvod of 
Northern and ‘Wostorn China, are the only High Asian people who suffer frequently from the visitation 

|-por. 

# eS iprome—Like Bima-nad, the attack begina with pains in the joints, chillneas, ing, 
langnor, and [faintness of the body, disgust for food, want of appetite, bitter taste, delirium, and 

i etrong headache and severe beating in the chest and lungs; the colour of the body 
jorid, and the flesh thickens and divides in ridges; the patient vomits bilious fluide, and 
his bones and lege would break. These are symptoms before the disease developes 
itself fully. In the second stage, when the eruptions come out, the patient feole better than before, 
Tn the last stage the eruptiona turn to what are ealled white or black-pox. The black-pox 1a of three 
kinds, The first kind doea not make its appearance externally, but produces swelling and severe 
pain over the whole body. The aecond kind consists of a thick eruption of a black-red colour: and the 
third kind is marked by the copper-pin appesrance of the pustules with depression in the centre, 
All these kinds of smail-pox are eaid to arise from the yellow fluid, bloud, and bilo of the body. ‘The 
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shite small-pox ia of three kinds: 1sf, white pustules with pointed and circular elevation; 2nd, with, 
thick puetulus; and 3rd, numerous mall pustules. 

Treatment —In the first stage, when emall-pox has not developed itself, the patieut should 
{ake @ warm cupful of a decoction of the following ingredicats:— 


(1) Sle-tres. (9) Gentian. 
(2) Triphala (Todian). (4) Bashaka. 
(5) Legé dir, 

Atnoon this will produce sweats, which should be wiped off with wool or with meal 
soaked in bulter. As soon aa Ul 8 will goon come aut at the roots of the hairs. 
Precaution should be taken ta prevent the eruption coming out in the eyes by previously applying 
a little camphor and musk to them. When the pustules break out on the face, 60 as to stoell it, 
the patient should first wash it with his own urine and apply an ointment made of goa 
lard with sandal-wood, saffron, u kind of vegetable dye called Abrinmog, and kh 
Prickly shrub of Tibet), ‘Thia application giver great relief and causes Lhe pustules to subside. 

he black-pox, being the most dangerous, causes the greatest mortality, whereas the white-pox 
can easily be cured. According as small-pox affects the heart, lungs, liver, kidneys, stomach, 
and the intestines, Lhe symptoms vary, and the diagnosis and treatment of euch cases are most difficult 
and intricate. The best means of diminishing the virulence of amall-pox and guarding against 
ite ravages is inoculating with Iymph taken from white visicles. But this kind of inoculation being 
found to be an insuffi 
It consists in selectin 
with camphor powder, 
is the surest and eafest kind of incculation, and if followed up by medicine as above described, there is 
no fear of death. Great care and experience is required in selecting the lymph, on which alone depends 
the eafety of the patients. Aa soon aa the patient recovers from the effect of small-pox he may 
be allowed to take kid’a flesh, and should be supplied with all sorts of cooling and refreshing 
food and accommodation. As in the case of Zims-nad, he must not be exposed to warmth, 
but kept in the cool shade of trees on a river-side, or in a house where cool breezes can freey enter, 

Chicken-pox is called Beg-ge or Sib-rims, the eruptions of which are emall and numerous, 
but without pus. They are not fatal, and patients naturally zecover. When other causes combine to 
make them serious, the patient should take a decoction of manu, gliter, kantokar, and ginger. 































HYDROPHODIA. 


In Tibet, Mongolia, and China, as in other countriea of Lhe world, great numbers of men dia 
From the bite of rabid dogs. 

Symptoma—In all cases the mouth of arabid dog is wide open and drops a frothy saliva. 
The heed tremulously benda low, the tail hangs down, and the animal wanders giddily, aa it were 
deaf and blind, Hydrophobie is produced by the bite of such a rabid dog or by the poisonous 
vapour from its mouth. The poison of a white rabid dog with red flushed nose affects at ail times; 
that of a red or brown dog is more dangerous when one is bitten at inidday, midnight, or sunrise ; 
that of w parti-coloured dog, between 8 a.m. to I p.m.; of spotted ones at 9 a.in. or at twilight; of 
iron-grey ones at night and dawn; and that of a yellow rabid dog ie sure to be fatal when one is bitten 
al dusk or 9 a.m. The baneful effects of this dangerous malady break out seven days after the bite 
of a white dog, one month alter that of a black dog, 1G days after that of s parti-coloured, 
20 days after that of an ash-grey, from 1 month to 7} montha in the case of a red, 9 to7 
months in that of a blackish-yellow, 1 year and a half month iv that of a spotted, and a year 
and 6 montha after the bite of a bluish-black or tiger-coloured rabid dog. It is difficult to cure the 
disease when caused by a bite of the last kind of dogs at 7 p.m. or dusk, or by that of black 
dog st dawn; but if a blue dog bites at midday, a red one at midnight, a spotted one at dawn, and 
a white one early in the morning, the patient can easily be cured. The signs by which it is known 
whether poison i¢ communicated or not should most carefully be studied, for then the physician 
will be able to arrest the progress of the poison in its very germ, From the fresh wound caveed 
by the bite blackish blood oozes out; in the ulcer, turned dark or blackish, red and swollen there 
will be contained furry or fibrous particles ; when the sore turns old and the poison is developed, the 
patient suflere from atrong headache, chillinese, and shivering, the mind wanders, the heart palpi- 
tateg, and he starts in fite and falls down senseless ; the sight of water or of a looking-glase produces 
the greatest fright and anxiety in him ; he manifests the same ayinptome as a rabid dog ; laatly 
he walks with his arms clenched to the sides. , 

Treatment.—As soon a6 @ person hes been bitten by a rabid dog he should a» quickly as 
possible tightly tie a ligature four fingera above tho wound go as to prevent the poison ruaning to 
the beart, The physician, by the applicution of the sucking apparatus called riiabs ras, similar to 
the cupping epparatus of the Indians, must draw out the jon, alter which the wounded part 
should be bled. Immediately after these operations the physician should apply a mixture of honey and 
the fluid pressed out of a stallion’s excrement before ithas had time to drop to the ground. te the 
patient presente himeelf one day after being bitten, the physician should only carefully burn the wound 
with @ red-hot iron instrument called Zchage-tel, resembling a skewer. As soon as the cauterization 
ia effccted, he should apply an ointment made of butter, turineric, don-iis (a poisonous, bulbous 
rool of a plant which growa on mountein-tops), and musk. He should then cover the wound with a 
pacte made of curds and the bluisb-black expressed fluid of the excrement of @ stallion, When the 
first stage passes away, and the ulcer looks more inflamed, the patient should be given immediately 
befure the return of each hydrophobic Gt one pill of the fullowing ingredients mixed together :— 





























(1) Saffron. (7) Soying-s’hi-sha. 

12) Chugang (lime used for medicine). (8) Spotted feather of peacock. 

(3) Cloves. (0) T. chebula. 

(#) Nutmeg. (10) Pha-wang-long-len (a crystalline min- 


(5) B. cardamom. eral whick breake in regular pri 
(6) Cardamom. (Ging es erm). 
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(12) Musk. (16) Conch-ash. 

(14) Shal-rgsah. (17) Skyer-shing (bark). 
(14) Bong-dker, (18) Br g. 

(15) A kind of balsamodendron. (19) A-gar (pyrebrum root). 


All taken in equal measures and powdered together. 


He should also apply actual caulerization with the red-hot pointe of the Zchage-fel (skower) to 


the first six or seven spinel processes of the patient's vertebrie. In the last or hydrophobic stage he 
ahoutd apply the following mixture : 





(1) Ghi-wang. (5) Must. 

(2) Baratig drug. (6) Rgya-spos. 

(3) Thang-phrompa (root of a tree), (7) Seng-prom (bark of a tree). 
(4) Ba-e pro. (8) Shi-dag. 


(9) Hong-len. 


The patient should also take fumi ion of hair, mustard, and oil. He should abstain from any 
kind of fermented or spirituous drinks, and from cros rivers, looking at water or looking-classes, 
riding, standing on steep Lanka or precipice, and keeping or even mentioning dogs for ut least one 


year, Hydrophobia communicated from the bite of a rabid wolf should be treated in the same 
manner. 









GOITRE. 


In Lower Kongho, Popoland, Pema-Kod, and other mountainous districts of Tibet, in Eastern 
Nepal, Sikhim, and Bhutan, on this side of the Himalayas, goitre is tho most prevalent disorder. It 
owes its origin to the calcareous nature of the water of the fountains and rills from which the 
natives drink, Lama Sherab telle me thet he cured more than 30 cases of goitre during his 
pojourn in trana-Himalaya. 

There are many kinds of goitre :—First—Goitre caused by the agency of foul, internal wind, 
consisting of emell bulbous excresences, which when pressed appear empty inside. 
produced by colic, which when pressed or rubbed appears soft. -Third—Goitre originating from the 
diseaged state of the blood ie produced by the use of ulant, juicy food, meat, malt, beer, &c. This 
kind grows considerably large, with swollen vei its surface whenever the body is agitated. 
Fourth—Goitre produced by over-fatness of the t intervals growing large, at other times 
diminishing in eize. Fifth—Goitre of forlune, which is atlended with no inconvenience, and is 
believed to be a gift of heaven. Sizfh—The worst kind of goitre ia called ftas-iian, which ia 
produced by unlucky consequences, and is very inconvenient. 

Treatment.—The wind-pipe or gullet of the yak or sheep, dried in ite fresh state, dried 
fish, diffcrent sorte of ealts, mixed with conch-ehell powder and burnt ina hermetically closed 
vessel or oven, with piper longum, and pepper, made into soup, should be taken about one cupful 
before breakfast by the palient for a period of one month, commencing from the full moon or new 
moon. In the firat kind of goitre it is necessary to burn ila head with a red-hot ekewer or fchags-tel. 
In the third kind bleeding the jugular vein behind the ear, as also the swollen muscle of the goitre, 
and repeating the operation once every secund or third month, will be necessary. 




















SNAKE-BITE. 


This ie a rare occurrence in Higher Tibet, but in the lower valley of the great gTaang-po, north- 
east of Bhootan, where the mighty river erodes a basin from five to six thousand feet in breadth, great 
numbers of snakes are found. ‘Snakes also abound in the western frontier of China bordering 
TiOOt eatment-—It a person soon after the bite of a venomous serpent vomits and suffers from 
shortness of breath and inflammation of the heart, the physician should abandon his case aa 
hopelese. But if these symptoms do not appear, he ehould immediately tie'a cloth tightly above 
the bitten part, bleed it with his riiabs-ras, and wash it with curd or milk. If camel's milk be 
available, the patient’s ease will be hopeful. It ia well known in High Asia that when a serpent 
Diles a camel, it dies immediately without in the least injuring the camel. The bleeding 
should be invariably attended to. Snake-bites make the whole bo ly 98 hot as from an attack of Rims 
nad. If there be no such burning heat in the body, the physician should burn the bitten part with 
hie Ichags-tel (red-hot skewer). gya-epos-ru-rta, cardamom, musk, shing-miiar, pepper, myang-rtei, 
brag, mixed together should bo taken. This medicine will leo be useful in hydrophobia end in 
bites of black wasps and scorpio: The Gla-klos (wild people) of Pemakod immediately cut off 
the bitten portion or the bitten limb, if possible, after which they apply musk and bear’s bile, and 
bind it up. The Lalos eat snakes, of which they reject the head and tail as injurious. The saliva 
from the mouth of a snake is looked upon as poison. 




















INFECTIOUS FEVER (RIMS-NAD). 





ing the months of January end February, when the grand monlam fair takes place, Lhasa ia 
occ lly visited by a kind of disease called Rims-nad. It is highly infecti nd causes great 
havoc among Ube people when the crowd is great. This fatal e at time: pa away huodreds 
of men from the populous towns of High Asia. Lhasa and its two great scer 
of visitation. The number of deaths in the cold month in Lheeu 6 was over 500 on ai: 
avernge. In Indiaits probable prototype, typhoid fever, makes its appearance in the autu mn 
months, while in Europe it is most virulent during the spring and summer tionths ; Lut in 
Tibet it chooses to rage in the depth of winter. Iam unable lo find a suitable namo in English 
for this scourge of Asia, and chall call it by its Tibetan name rime-nad, or rita.tsnhad. 
Tibetan phyeicians, wal ig it in ile different phaees, achieve remarkable success with their indigeous 
drugs. 
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Symptoms.— First etage.—The knee joints and the wrists are first affected with aching pains. 
The patient feela a heaviness in the limbe, becomea unfit for any bodily exertion, ie delirious, 
and yawns very often. His hearing ia impaired, and lenda ultimately to deafness. He thinka 
that he would derive relief from the warmth of fire and from basking in the sun, although 
to resort to them will really make him worse. In the morning, from @to 10, he gets a 
strong beadache and bitter taste. He loses all desire for any kind of (ood or drink. Hie pulse 
diminishes in strength, but beata faster, and the urine turns turbid yellow. 

‘Becond or middle stage.—In thie stage aweats of n foul odour come out from the patient's head; 
the eyen turn reddish yellow ; tho tongue, lips, and teeth get coated with @ clammy dirt, and 
increase in dryness; the urine turns red, and gives off an intolerable ‘he putse ie accelerated. 

Third or last etage,—Black eweats come out ; sleep gradually diminishes, and giddiovss inoreases ; 
the ears are troubled with a ringing noise; the tongue bycoming red, rough, and dry; epeech 
becomes Wuctuating, and when speaking the patient trembles, Externally the heat of the body is 
great, 















Treatment.— 
(1) Manu. (4) Terminalia be 
(2) Sled-tres. (5) Emblica offici 
(3) Terminalia chebula. (6) Solanum jac-quina. 
The above six ingredients taken in equal meaeures, together with a little of sku erya, should be 





well pulverised, and one quarter fola boiled in three teacups of water. When two-thirds have 
evaporated, the remainder, when cooled, should be taken in one dose, which is to be repeated thrice 
aday. Precaution must be taken that no verdigris from copper vessels may get mixed with the 
reparation 
ne If thie preparation fails to produce the desired effuct, and the dissase gets worse, the following 
powder should be resorted to:— 

(1) Ser-gyi  metog, of o 

bitter taste os 

(2) Dheva ... } Indigenous drugs. 

(3) Parupate iy 

@) Ligadir (T. chebula) 


These taken in equal measures ahould be well powdered, and one quarter tola taken thrice 
a day with the above decoction as an alter-drink, This will produce copious eweating and 
effect a cure. If the fever be very high, to the above ingredienta should be added— 





(1) Camphor, (4) Saffron. 
(2) Ghi-wang (concretion in the entrails] (5) Gentian. 

of some beast used ae amedicine).| (8) Bong-dkar (white aconite, a kind of apicy 
(8) Chu-gang. root indigenous in Tibet), 


Three doses of these powders intimately mixed, taken with a little sugar, and helped by the 
after-drink, will effect a complete cure. If the eyes and urine of the patient are rod, Vie bowels 
should be opened with a mild purgative. 

Rice whey, fresh fluid curd of cow's ,and ice-water or boiled water cooled, are prescribed aa 
diet, which should be cooling. The ent should avoid taking any kind of stimulant foud, such aa 
salt, meat, spirits, onions, garlic, milk, and curds of buffalo and sheep. He should live in a well 
ventilated house, sit in the cool shado of trees or on the grassy margin of rivera, In the absence of 
these, he may ae well eit on aclean grassy ahade under the rays of the moov. He should avoid 
sitting in the sun or by a fire. Sleeping in the day-time, walking much, agitating his mind and 
body by violent epcaking and quarreling, are ruinous to his hopes. of recovery, and should 
therefore be guarded against aa much as possible. After the 19th day the patient may be allowed to 
drink a little milk. When the Inet stage has passed, the patient may take a little fresh meat, 
broth made with bones, sugarcandy, and cummin; such edibles as are neither stimulating nor 
cooling being recommended, The patient when not properly treated generally diea before the 
tenth day. Those cases that have passed the 10th day are considered as hopeful. 





PARALYSIS (ON GSSAH NAD). 


In Lhasa, Tashi-lhunpo, Shiga-tae, and other towns and monasteries of Tibet the principal 
dieeuse from Lhe attacks of which many people enffer and die ie called gasdh-nad, or paralysis. It 
attacka suddenly, and learned Tibetan physicians have obsorved with care that its firat attack on the 
body comes generally on the 4th, Sth, ith, 15th, Idth, 22nd, 25¢h, or 29th date of the lunar 
month. In Tibet, in the generality of cases, ono side of the patient's body, including one leg and 
arm, loses reneibility; the neck, eyea, and the arteries get twitched and turned; the patient 
gradually loses the power of speech, and ultimately becomea dumb; and he sometimes laughs and at 
others sheds tears. There are many kinds of gasdh-ned:—lst—Me-seah, or fire-paralysia, 
in which the right lateral half of the body is affected, ond the mouth is drawn crookedly towards 
the right ; great heet, causing inflammation, is felt in it, and the nails of the patient beeume scaly 
und thin, aa if they would come off, 2nd—Chhi-asah, or water-paralysis, which aflects the Jeft side 
of the body; the mouth is drawn crookedly towards the left, the body gets numbed and cold; the 
arms and lege turn stiff, and aro twitched. ‘These two of paralysis are frequent in Lhasa, 
Shiga-tee, Tashi 0. Ird—Sa-ssah, or earth-paralysis, which affects the lower half of the bod 

eth, or wind-paralysis, coufined to the upper half of the body. 5th—Num-khai-seah, 
or ekyparalysis, which affecta the whole body, is generally followed by death. Cases of thess 
three classes in Tibet ara not many when compared with those of the firat two, 

Hopeless cases are those in which the pationt having had a paralytic etroke on the 20th of the 
lunar month immediately vomits, faile in speech, and gradusily grows dumb; he loses the power uf 
winking the eyes or of opening them when closed, and falls down in a alate of auch ulter ineensibilit 
that even when water is applied he doea not recover consciousness. Such @ patient ahould be le 
to the merey of Nature, being considered incurable, Old men or womeu who have passed heir 60th 
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wer searcely survive @ paralytic stroke of any kind. All other casesin the milder atages are curable 
y proper and regular medical treatment. All these eases, according to the general belief, being 


caused by the direct influence of malignant pl i ituti 
sithout the never chore onl aed ignant planets on the constitution of man, canoot be cured, 


Treatment.—The easiest and most readily av: 
mukul. In the first fine the patient shoul 
together. In the aecond place a quarter tola by 
together, should be given to the patient thrice d y= 

Baleamodendron mukul, 
Musk. , 
Yellow cummin, 





constantly fumigate himself with the above burnt 
of the following five ingredieats, well pounded 





Pigeon’s flesh. 
Shu-dag nagpo. 





The patient should not be allowed to sit in the eun or near the fire. He must avoid defilement, 


uncleanliness, filth, and stench, and abstain f aki : i 
unslenfinen, filth, and stench, and ‘abstain from speaking much. Me should carefully avoid 


A second recipé ig a powder made up of the following ingredients :— 





Camphor. A kind of lime. 
Gki-wang. Nutmeg. 
Chugang. Cloves, 
Saffron. Cardamom. 





Cardamom-amomum. 


An earthen pot filled with garlic and having its mouth closed tightly with mud plaster should 
be dried and then burnt in an oven. The patient should rub his body with tha burat remains of 
ite contents ; then the above medicines should be burnt, and their ashes rubbed all over the patient's 
body. He mag be allowed to take fresh butter, rice, wheat flour, the finest barley-meal, honey, 
oheese, milk, curds, and cream. He may at the end take a hot bath, which will relieve him much. 





LEPROSY (GLU@ NaD), 


Jn most of tlhe countries of High Asia many people euffer from this loathsome disease. It is 
jously called “ gLug-nad"” or the Nag's hurt, as alee “ mjé-nad” or the corroding mulady. It is 
suid to originate from various ca auperstitious and vatural. By digging in pestilential soil 
where enakea live, turning up stones under which venomous reptiles five felling poisonous 
trees, throwing tea or water or cooked food and other refuse on the blazing hearth, men are 
eaid to excite the wrath of the nagas or snakes and mischievous evil spirits of the upper and nether 
earth, who delight in working the ruin of the human race. They spread this hateful malady by the 
ion of thei mouth, by their poisonous touch or malignant sight, or even by the force of their 
lent desires, The “charmed banner” is a great preventive of these effects, People of High 
a8 a rule fiz banners with printed charms thereon pear or on their houses, or on eminences near 
them to guard agi tions, a6 they are believed to have the power of 
preventing the eight of the nagaz from Pastiaue into their houses. Leprosy is also eaid to be the 
inevitable consequence of the sins of former lives or of provocations unconsciously given to the 
nagas. It alao originates from disorders produced by irregularity and intemperance in food and 
habite, whereby the yellow and black fluids of the body being increased give rise to this distressing 
malady. By auch causes the yellow Quid becoming putrid will poigon tha body. The aight of the 
Joathsome frame and the offensive smell it emits are alike unbearable. The patient imagines that 
his body ia worse (han a corpse: his parents and brothers and friends forsake him; and he drage 
@ painful exiutence in a lonely etone-built shed in the deepest recesses of some adj 
Symptons.—The patient at the first germination of the disease dreame that he is go 
wood, where there is much water; that frogs, tedpoles, fishee, es, scorpions, spidera, and fies 
stich’ to his body, or that he is living amidet them, and surrounded by yaks, jomus, and wild 
Deasts; that he is trying to pasa by an impassable opening or door, or travelling by a track on the 
side of @ eteep and rocky cleft, and that the sun having set, all the world is shrouded iu a veil of 
darkness ; that hailetorme are raging and the images from the chapele are roving about; or that 
he is in cohabition with some women, when an involuntary dischurge is the reault. In the nest 
stage his cheeks bulge out and havea bright polish on their surface; there ie a discharge of blood froma 
the nostrils; the ekin turne uneven and rough, being sometimes warm and at others cold ; there 
being much tingling and itching he scratches avd takes off the epidermis, when the scratched 
apots giving rise to watery bale; his ficsh and shin shuke loosely; bia stomach and liver become 
afllicted with p hb wounds received on the bones rt of the body hardly get 
cured ; hie cheeks continue to look very polished and sl ia washed certain fower- 
like spots remaiu dry without being touched by the water ; the ret and red: one colour 
not remaining long, but giving place to the other ; if the ekin is pressed by the Uumb, the depression 
thus caused remain when the pressure is withdrawn, his flesh and skin having lost their elasticity ; 
the upper part of his nose, the brow, and the epace between the eyebrows and the forehead become 
filled with leprous patches. In the third stago Ue patient’s voice is changed; to-day he speake 
one thing and to-morrow avother; he feele miserable and uneuey. Irritability and desire to walk 
are algo distinclive symptoms of s leper, who, knowing bis own disease, still triea to conceal it from 
others. There aro 36 different shapes of the leprous patches in 16 different kinds of leprosy. 
Treatment.—In the first place the physician should himeelf chant, or make the patient chant, 
many charme and mantras uf Vajrapani Buddhe to drive out the nagas, that wrathful deity being 
a great suppressor of all the malevolent demons and nagas. 
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Becipe No, 1. 
Beng-Ideng-shing (an indigenous Tibetan drug) |  Shiidag, 
should be given, boiled like tea, for drink. Ré-rta (indigenous root). 
T. chebula. usk, 


Aconite ferox. 
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Recipe No. 2. 
Oside of mercury. Debu. 
Starbu (a thorny berry). | Dara. 
Mumin (a precious bluestone like T. chebula. 
sapphire). Baleamodendron mukul. 
Gold-oxide. White and black musk. 
Turpentine. Somars (shana, a plant like hemp). 


All thes ingredients, well pounded, should be made into pille of the size of @ mustard seed 
each. These should be given five, seven, or nine times daily, according ae the constitution caa endure 
their effect, Arura (terminalia chebuln) iv said to have Lhe power of neutralising the poisonous 
effect of k tean dug (a atrong poisonous drug). This medicine is applicable to all the 16 kinds 
of leprosy. 


PAD-KAN, 


In Tibet and Mongolia the most common disease from which the largest number of people suffer 
is called “pnd-han.” There are 43 different kinds of this ailment, among which the white or 
simple, Lhe scarlet, and the yellow pad-kan and the obstructed gullet are tho most important ones. In 
Mongolia instances of the scarlet pad-kan and the obstructed gullet are very frequent, Tho general 
causes of pad-kan are the taking too much, and too often, of bitter, sweet, heavy (not earily digest. 
ible), cooling and fatty or oily substances, sleeping or vitling inactive after a full dinner 
sleeping during the day-time, lying down on damp places, sitting during cold weather dressed int! 
and cool clothes, eating stale and putrid meat, radish, raw onion and gerlic, imperfectly cooked or 
over-cooked food, drinking cold water, or tea, or milk, aad curd, Food taken before a previous meal 
has bad time to be digested i 0 @ cause. 


Symptoms.—The pulse falls, and beats very feebly, as if empty; the urine is white and 
devoid of much offensive odour, emits little vapour, and the frothing soon subsides; the 
spittle becomes mucous ; the tongue moist, furred, and white; the soliva scanty; the gume, lips, 
and the eyes livid pale ; the nose running ; the head heavy and puzzled; there is no appetite ; 
the digestive power diminishes; the patient vomits or purges @ kiud of mucous substance ; 
the blood turns pale red, and seq i the memory becomes impaired ; 
inclinations for sleep greatly increas tient's ailment is aggravated after a meal. 
These are the symptoms of all kinds of pad-kan in general. In scarlet pad-kan to the above 
aymptoms are added a kind of fishy smell from the mouth, and vomiting with great diflicully, 
followed by inflammation of the heart; at times the belly becomes hot; the head, eyes, and 
bones suffer from pains; the stools become dry, and have the appearance of putrid venison 
in emell and colour; the petient suffers from the pangs of the disease both belore and alter 
meals, and neither Jrom a warm nor from a moderate temperature does his illness derive any relief. 
‘The disease is aggravated in autumn and spring. In the first etage the patient discharges no urine, 
and vomits an acid fluid. In the second st he vomils a scarlet mucoue fluid. In the last stage he 
throws up putrid blood, resembling Quid lamp-black. These are the unmistakeable symptoms of 
scarlet pad-han. 

Treatment.—In the first stage of the disease a decoction of the roots, leaves, flowers, and 
etalke of the Dali plant ahould be given several times in the morning, filtered and mixed with 
milk. Ddéliisakind of rhododendron which grows in Tibet and also on the higher summits of the 
Southern Himalayas. 


To the advanced atage of the disease take the fellowing thirty-three ingredients :— 



























Bond kar. 
Ba ebaka (Tibetan drug, probably allied to 
Ghi-wang. the Indian bashake). 
Saffron, Riirta, 
Natmeg. Embilica officinalis. 
E. cardamom. Pomegranate. 
A. cardamom. Brag-s'him. 
Chugang. Oxide of iron. 
Cloves. Pri-yang-ku (a kind of spice). 
Red and white sandal, Gange thig. 
Gaergyi-metog. Balsamodendron mukul. 
Aconitum ferox. Phor-rtea. 
Gentian, Manu. 
Nux vomica. Homen ordure (burot in an ineclosed 
Hong-len. vessel). 
Lug-rwo-smig-po. Human shoulder-bone (burnt in an inclosed 
Utpala (Tibetan land lily, called after vessel). 








‘krit). T. chebua, 
Muck, 


All these ingredients mixed together and pounded to a fine powder should be formed into pills of the 
size of a pea, Three of these pilla administered daily will within a few days effect a complete cure. 
The second and most Eongerons kind of pad-kan is the obstructed gullet, called in Tibet 
pgul-pgeg. One of ita es swallowing hard food, which burns and distends the gullet. 
Another cause ia infection from the offensive vapour from the mouth of one so affected. In the firet 
instance, food taken suffocates the gullet, and when forced down produces eruptions and ulcers at 
the root of the tongue. The physician should press down the tongue with a spoon and open 
the blisters at the gullet with a sharp thin knife, aud then administer the above pills, The ‘Tibetans 
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believe this illness to be produced by the unavoidable consequences of the demerits of e former life, in 


consequence of which they think that offerings to the great spirit called Gyalpo Pehar and other 
genii and nagas are necessary. 


(1) Beag-shima (a kind of rock oil 2). 5) Go-snyod (a kind of cummin). 
(2) Star-len (a kind of walnut ?). (6) Tohar-bong. 

(3) Bu-rta, (2) Srolo (a medicinal herb), 

(4) Assafeetida. (8) rgyam : 





(9) ega-skya (white ginger). 


These ingredients should be taken in equal measures with a cup of decoction of com or manu 
soveral times early in the morning. They should also be well powdered and made into pilla of the 
aize of small peas, three of which should be taken daily before meals. This medicine is conaidered 

ry eflvctive and a sure remedy. The ent should from taking cakes, plain 
or sweet, rotten or sour food; he should not aleo taste aall, vegetables, and wine or beer, and 


avoid lust and sleeping in the day-time. Towards the end he may take hot bathe with aulphuretted 
water. 








DROPSY (CHHU-NAD). 


Thia disease, though scarce in High Asia, prevails in the eouthern and eastern districts of ‘Tibet 
such as Kougpo, Tsari, Popoland, Pemaksod. It is caused chiely by drinking much waterafter, 
fatigue, or lying down in damp places, taking cold or light unaubstantial food, by which the digestive 
powers are deranged. If one is intemperate in food and drink, and recklessly exposes himéelf to 
heat or cold, or be overworked, or after an attack of fever bleeds much, or takes such injurious food 
and medicines as increase the phlegmatic fluid of the body and obstruct the Ty passage, dropsy 
is the result. There are altogether twelve ieties of dropsy, such as dropay between the flesh and 
skin, chest-drapsy, liver-dropey, dropsy in the belly or abdomen, &c. All’ these kinds of dropsy are 
divided into two main groups: firet the hot fluid, and second the cold fluid. 

Symptoms.—In the first stage there is loss of strength, repletion of stomech, difficulty of 
breathing, palpitation of the heart, impaired digestion, whitish tongue, lips, and’ gums; while 
walking or sitting the belly trembles; the instep or upper part of tho foot, the face, mouth, 
privy members, ¢shanga, eye-l stomach, and breast become ewollen. In the middle etage the 
dropsical fluid, now thick and ripe, fills the whole belly. In the lost stage tho accumulated fluids 
turn into hot or cold fluids. When the pulee beats irregularly or becomes suddenly quicker, and the 
urine red or yellow, or there is inflammation of the lunge with frequent coughing, eyes yellow, 
belly distended, limbs thin, increase of Uhirst, urine scanty, the patient's euflerings increased at 
midday end midaight, and phlegm or cough red,—it is certain that the Quid has turned to what is 
ealled the Aof fluid. But when the pulee is slow and remittent, there is little or no thirst, urine pale 
blue, belly swollen, the bowela free; at tinea the head, body, and the limbs become more and more 
thin, and when the puffed parte are pressed the depressiona do not generally disappear,—then 
the dropsical uid is eaid to have become cold. — ie : 

Lose of appetite, shrinking from the sight of food, much vomiling, much coughing and 
inflammation of the lungs, eyes yellow, shortness and diffculty of breathing, much thirst, urine red, 
yellow, and thick, want of appetite, little food taken, and that even nol digested, the strength of the 
body failing,—these are unfavourable symptoms. Such a patient chould be abandoned as hopeless and 
incurable. But if the breathing be slow, though difficult, appetite for food good, leas thirat, no pains 
or inflammation, the body light, the eyes white, urine bluish, pulse regular, strength not much 
impaired, it is possible to cure tho patient, and the physicians should continue to keep him under 
treatment. Generally speaking, it is very difficult to cure patients whose dropsical fluide have turned 
hot, while it is comparatively ess to save those with the cold fluid. When the patient's body 
has become replete with dropsical fluid, no medicines can cure him, ‘The hot-fluid dropsy can by 
means of medicines be turned into the cold-fluid, in which etate eure is possible, 



























Treatment— Stade 
1) Grapes. (5) Oxide of iron. 
oH Shivg-ma nar (Rengali madhu jeshui). (6) Pomegranate, “ 
(3) Gla-egang (medicinal root). {7) Civigang (lime used for medicine), 
(4) Cinnamon. (8) Sdig-grein. 


(9) Gold oxide. 


i ients mixed together with sugar ehould be taken, in one quarter tola doses, 
nee four. cee a day. Tibetan physicians agree in coneidering this medicine to be very 
effective in all sorts of dropsy. When it is found that the hot fluid is ascendant, saffron should be 
added to the abore mixture, and in case of the cold fluid pomegranate should be added in large 

roportion. The patient should not take tea or water, instead of which chhtima-tei (a Tibetan 
Prafgenous drug) well boiled may be taken a little only at @ time to quench thirst. ‘The best medicine 
for ao poontul of bone-ash preparation. Stag’s bone especially und the dried bones of all 
other rena taken in small measures with malt beer is very effectual. The bones, it must be 
remembered, should be burnt in closed vessele made air and water-tight. : oe 

‘There are many tiasues in the body, through which, when a needle is passed, neither pain is felt 
nor does blood ooze out. ‘The opening of these watery Lisauey should commence at the upper parts, and 
radually proved downwards to drain out the water. The patient should carefully avoid eating 
Brhealthy. food, ‘The treatment should be euch that an insidious accumulation of the hot fuuid 
may not take place. The patient chould abstain from vegetables, rotten or indigestibls food, avoid 
sexual intercourse, walking or eitting in damp places, for a period of one year alter ‘perceptible 


recovery. 
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INDIGESTION (AND THE DISEASES ORIGINATING FROM IT). 


Diarrhea is eaused by (1) indigestion, relaxation of the action of the digestive organa, and 
the deercase of inteatinal heat, (2) contraction of the bowels and intestinea and generation of cold 
therein, (3) large accrelion of bile, (4) the deacent of the irritated liver downwards, internal winds, 
bile, and phlegm, 

Symptoms.—(First) Upward eructations or offensive smelle downwards, followed by discharge of 
fluids from the bowels, accompanied by irritating pains in the alomach (caused usually by indigestible 
garden fruits and plants when eaten in excess) ; Geecondly) the same caused by the indigestiveness of 
cooked and raw food; (thirdly) noise and movement in the stomach caused by both inside and outeide 
chill; (fourthly) yellow and hot fluid stools; (f/thly) stools red or blackish red, or of a smoky 
colour; (sizthly) pulling and gurgling sound in the stomach; the stools in passing make 8 ratlling 
sound and have much bubbles and froth; (seventhly) involuntary ing of reddish yellow stools with 
fetid amell ; (cighthly) the stools of a sort of thick phlegm, elomach heavy, aud much belching ; 
(ninthly) all ‘these three last aymptoms sometimes occur together. 

Treatment.—When attacked by the frst and second kinds, the patient should fast, and take 
parched barley or rice broth, He may also be allowed Lo take a little meat without fat, cooked 
with a little pepper aad ginger. 








(1) Pomegranate. (4) Piper longum. 
(2) Cinnemon. (5) Pepper. 
@ E. cardamow. (6) Ginger. 

(7) Lala-phiid, 


All these in equal proportions, well pounded, should be taken, a tea-spoon at a time, with boiled 
water, The patient should avoid cooling food aud expusure to damp or chill. Warm food and 
warmth are bencfi 





For the third kind— 
(1) Tsi-traka (plumbago roses), | (3) Ginger, 
(2) B. cardamom, (4) Piper longum, 
(5) Pepper, 
should be taken mixed together, a tea-spoonful at a time, with sugar. 


For the fourth kind— 





1 @ l-metg, (4) Gla 
8 Bear'sile, © (5) Bongdker’ 
(3) Aconite ferox, (8) Ba-leka, 


(7) Re-s kon, 
whon taken with sugar, like the above, will effect s apeedy cure. 


For the fifth and sizth kinds— 


(1) Pomegranate, (4) Piper longum, 
(2) Cinnamon, (5) Ginger, 
(3) Elettaria cardamom, (6) Pepper, 


(7) Shing kimti (s little only). 


For the seventh kind— 


(J) Glaagong, (8) Dug-mo or aconitamn ferox, 
(2) Piper longum, (4) Gentian, 
(5) & kyer khan (a kind of turmeric found in Tibet), 


mixed together and taken with thin broth of well-washed rice. 


For the eighth kind— 


(1) Ginger, | (3) Pepper, 
(2) Piper longum, (4) Coriander, 
mixed together. 


For the ninth kind — 


The preceding three prescriptions, not repeating the same ingredient twice, should be mixed 
together and taken, a tea-apoonful at a ti 
The common medicine for all the nine kinds of diarrhea 


(1) Bottle gonrd. | (4) Saffron. 








(2) Piper longum. 
(8) Smag-phye. 





To be mixed togetlier and taken. 


In diarrhea eaused by hot gas and heat, copious draughts of water, indigestive food, eating stale 
and putrid meat and eny sorts of unripe fruits, sspleaa and id edibles, the internal heat of 
the Peay is brought outside. Great heat and irritation is caused to the liver by external heat and 
exhelations. The water receptacles of the body fall downwards, and give rise to loose discharges. 

The ailments of the stomach are divided inlo four classes, pamely, those of wind, bile, blood, and 
phlegm: the last, in Sanskrit, probably meens aleshya. 
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Symptoms.—The body becomes weak and feeble, Lhe stomach puffs, and fond is not digested. 
Refore the full development of the disease, in the first stage, Lhe stools are thin and watery; in the 
second stage they become thicker. If wind ia the cause of the motions, the atools aro frothy, and 
are evacuated with noise; at times watery, at others, owing to constipation, the stool clayey 
and in round hard ball or gritty, great pain in the stomach, the mouth drying very often, and the 
hairs of the body standing on their ends. If bile be the chief cause of distemper, the stools are 
yellow, black, or bluish, and offensive. The anua burne at the time of purging, the body sweats, and 
the tongue turns dry. When blood-dyeentery is present, the case is serious. The stools consist 
more of blood than forces, in consequence of which the opening of the bowels becomes ulcerated, 
the phlegm dries, appetite diminishes, and tho patient eleeps much. 

Treatment,—In the first stage, before the disease developes itself, the patient ahould drink hot 
water in the evening and morning, 


(2) Pomegranate. 


(3) Da-trig. 
(2) Egle-marmelos, @) "18 


(4) Ginger. 


These powdered together should be taken with a little decoction of coriander, which will arrest 
the progress of the disease. 


The patient should be given a little broth made of rice or barley meal with a little mixture of 
ginger and piper longum. Freah curds and fresh boiled beer, when cooled, may he taken. Such food 
asia neither cooling nor stimulating, but possesses both properties in equal proportions, should 
serve for diet, A decoction of the following drugs may be given to the patient :— 





(l) G las gang. (4) Ginger. 

(2) Bong-d kar (a little only). (5) Asoafotida. 

(8) Hyle marmelos. (6) Aconitum ferox (a little only, 

lukewarm). 
Or 
(1) Egle marmelos. | (3) Gla-s gang. 
(2) Coriander. (4) Bale ka. 
(5) Donga. 


To be made into @ decoction and taken after it bae cooled. It ie not eefe to suppress the 
dischargeof the foul matter by the use of astringents, for then, owing to the poisonous effects of the 
unpurged subetances, more danger is to be feared. The patient may, when the distemper increases, 
take euch food and medicines as will gradually decrease the motions, 

When wind is the chief cause of diarrhea, ginger, piper longum, sugar, and red eeeame, mixed 
together with warm milk, may be taken. When bile ia the chief agent, a little of lugmo or 
aconitam ferox, bong-dkarand rice broth mixed with honey may be taken. In blood dysentery, black 
avsame, sugar, and milk or sandal-wood powder, and rice soup with honey may be prescribed— 

(1) Hong-len, 1 (2) B gya-shye be (lakksha or lac 7), 
(3) Piper longum, 


mixed with rice soup may be safely taken. 


‘When phlegm is the cause—~ 


(1) Eele marmelos. | 
(2) T. chebula. 


To be made into a decoction. 


(¥ Ginger. 
(3) Gla-syeng. 


fon-chara. 
(1) Patra. | (4) Mc 
2) Gla-gang. (5) Ginger. 
3) Egle marmelos. (6) Coriander. 


To be mized with sugar. 


Jeus frequent and the urine copious and highty cotoured, and the patient 
ia cine ete Se ee scotery When strict precautions are taken, dysentery may be oured 


by the acuessary treutmeny oe as, There is a kind of dangerous diarrhma which is infectious, 


called d mar-g ahat or the “red stoole,” and is most difficult to cure. 








1) Saffron. (6) Brag e'bin. 
8 Chu-gang. . ¢ on woot 
(3) Utpala (Tibetan lily). ‘ } i 





(10) Musk. 





i led, and cooied, taken four or five limes a dey, has been found 
wet te the patient's routs ‘dries, and there be much thirst, he may be allowed to take @ little 
ries rb ley water cow's or goat's milk. He should carefully abstain from taking wI 
rico oF barley ra ceriake, sued ae curds, milk, é0., or putrid, soar, stimulating, end juicy edibles. 
‘When the disease dimiviahes by degrees, the pationt may be allowed to ent w little beef, venison, 


or lean lamb. 
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INDIGENOUS DRUGS OF TIBET. 


ena Qang’ aie Gar yo way yany aq aca” shay gs es 


Pegetable drugs, fruits, flowers, leaves, trunks, bark, gum, or sap, and revit, 
besides mineral and animal drugs. 





areas mineral druge of Tibet. 

BAL Bow gold dust, gser-gyi bye- 
ma. 

age sindhdra, 

wan day ONr relic-earth, from mebhod 
aTan, called m chhod- 
rtan gyiea. 

BRAGA AN. — wa-chhii-babs hog gi-sa. 

Bona see biil-tow (a kind of mineral 
alkaline aubslance re- 
sembling soda). 

way. yabakshara, nitre. 

wa extracted essence or drnga 
obtained from animale, & 

nwa ves Musk. 

Reman ve bear's bile. 

gue iq: @Vang.ril. 

ange ve» brag-s‘hiin, 

sac we chdgang. 

alae" ase Gurgum (saffron). 

rae vee Bhi-wang. 

Pegetable drugs. 

aan” wee fruit, 

Banta: wee thal ka rdorje, @ kind of 
bark. 

wy star-bu. 

wig, aq ergo? Abri, 

§a'Acs yy: a Qa" rin shing ena mai Abra. 

ada 
amraaey Aphung-mai Abra. 


gra¥eq" 


eevow 
~ 


awvacag ew. 
a 3 


abe 


aati, .. 
wasaceny 


Ug shar 


ari 


x. 
or 


AAV Laan... 


yo 


aK yer-vai Abra. 
tig Abras. 





rey 
Abrug-shing hbri. 
flowers (mefog). 
‘lali-metog. 
apen-dkar-metog. 

ee-¥ ai-metog. 
skyer-vai-metog. 

leates (Lomé). 
shtg-pé-tsher-mé chan. 
bald. 


i dar gaarar 


eras 
ae 


ay kA: ... 


wos, 
Tek 
ran 
aarge 


ay 


lrde 


xbaer 


j wardrgeze 


ARK 


yay 
wig: 
qe 
awar 
dvaca: 
Te 


hom bai lomé. 

amag-shad. 

tree (Shing). 

mJomo-shing of China. 

branches (Yél-ga). 

Icheereyang-teha, 

béléka. 

nim-pa. (This probably 
alludes to the Indian 
Nimba). 

ga-bra, 

byir-tsher. 


@Vyi-mong. 





bra-mai-rtsa-va, 





shing-page (barks of trees 
ines (ne 


skyer-shiin, 

se.rgod. 

ichang-ma. 

glang-ma. 
tehib-than-chhit (gum). 
Véehha, a kind of tec. 


BIS war hey Qa" (Leaves, roots, flowere, fruits, 
Ban Sc oy: °) 


ary ay 
garg hay 


ax hay 
soaker 
aon hey 
aan tay 
aby 
rsuy 
BRrEe 
ah 
ayy 


irae saya: 


ayaa as 
aaa iyaey 


ey 


sim chi 
roots). 


tig-ta (bitter 

geer-tig. 

dnil-tig. 

Brange tig. 

ichage Lig. 

gur tig. 

mané-patra. 

Pishkara-mula. 

ru-rta. 

Abra-go. 

Ia Rong shidag of two 
kinds, white and black, is 
found. 


dvang-po-lagps. 


av 

aaa’ ase 

ary on 

35 9R 

ergirey 

ari oe 

ay oy x8 
S1'5L Ya... 

grea gy 


agar... 
waar ad... 
yneg mw. 
+e 
qaex Ps 
Srey on 
me a 
say “es 
ee 
as 
gare 
rar 
grax 
Le 
Fac 
acer a 
at 


= 
am ee cs 
en se 
ew va 
wae’ se 
eory'ic: 
yr es 
gan int 
anarty 
waac 

oe 
eee o 
adr 

Se 

wiac’ iN 
ama gmt: 
bra 
wae? 
dea 


-dcha-va. 


geno. 

Icham-ps. 
brag-Icham, 
alum béare-ral. 
brag-spos. 

brag skya-ha-vo. 
khydng-sder-dkar-emig, 
dvs-mai-gesar. 
dkar-po-chhig thab. 
dva vai rteava. 
anya-lo, 
NMg-mir. 
diir-byid, 
khron-bu. 
siion-bi. 
Ichum.rtaa- 
chhd-rtsa. 
ehhi-ma-rtai- 
ré-Ichag. 
spyang-tsher. 
ri-sho. 
sho-trang. 
glung-sho. 
chhi-sho. 
lig-sho. 
reyn-aho. 
siio-ega. 
aya-chhting. 


eha-la-ya ring. 





epruva, 
kun-tang. 
Abam-po. 
yt-ga-shing. 
Lya-pho-rtei. 
mtahi-ldiim. 
phar-mong. 
mkhan-dkar. 
tshar-bong. 
a-kréng. 


ming-chan. 
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‘gaya qa day. 


an 3y 
‘derda targa. 
ange 
a 
AORN” 
Aen 
~ 
ara 
aeaar 
Res’ 
ego earey 


~~ ~ 
RNQES ML “AL’+ 


ar 
RNQTaR: 
ayarw ars” 


Hassan ar ge 


ayer 
Fogres 
eaaary 
aean 
darsr 
AT 

x BRD. S- 
aw 

sau 


Sarge grdarys 


ars 
weizey 
awa'ysr 
wr 
wT 
anay 
axarg’ 


~ 


Ran 


sad: 

wna 
ana edie 
srran 
eres: 
Suey 
gran’ 
mgac’ 











on 


diary aL 


Bulboua ard ordinary roota 
dug out from underneath 
the ground. 


Heng den.teresinng.gnyes. 


Long-dkar, 
bongedmar. 
bong-ser. 
beng-nay. 
spyang-diig 
ra-dug-dinar-po. 


dpahepoad kar-ser-g vie. 


dpaher gad. 
D ps Sii-mi-po. 
Bo-chlen tnar ser aintig. 
gam. 
Sro-lo-etig-Adra. 
Sro-loed kar po. 
Abri-mog. 
li-ga-ddr, 
gla-rkang. 
pir-shet rtse. 
gro-ma. 
stig-pa. 


Medicinal leaves that are 
picked out for use. 


atong-ri-s*il-va. 
gsah-skvi-ma, 
atag-eha, 

ava. 

par-piita. 

Adam bi. 
khrog-cbhiing. 


Flowers picked out for 
meaicinal purposes. 


ut-pala, lily grown in Tibet. 
metog-lug-mig. 
hig-chbting. 

é&-byag. 

tsher-eiion, 

tig-chhos. 


ganga-chbdng. 
wl 


-asnzan aga’ 
yo sagan ye 
yoeaary 
ue bear 
aq 
wh 
muxivac’ 
ane 
aw 
anna 
amy une 
ans ked 
amar ae y 
WHeyaay ey 
aL ar 
areas 
wares 
air 
am asroy 
sa: 
er 
aT 
NLS ar 
qerew 
aor 
yee 
: ~ “ai 
Qe 
Sung: 
“Geae 
sev ha 
agyac 
Garé gj 
a 
Waragyy 
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kyi-Tche-dkar-neg-gnyie. 


apang rgyan-dkarpo. 
epang-rgyen-nagpo- 
apang-rgyan-siion-po. 
de-va. 

aga-teha. 
gyar-mo-thang. 
pad-rtaa. 

rgya-men. 
le-ba-gan- 
Nag-ru-amiig-po. 
lug-ra-ser-po- 
metog-glang-ana, 
aga-tig-nag- po. 
gaser-me. 
gner-gyi-phid-bi. 
\é-lé-phid. 
shi-mo-sa. 
agoog-thog-kbrd. 
breg or de-ga. 
sog-kha-va. 
srdb-ka. 

ser-sha-ma. 
amug-sha-ma. 
shing-she. 


glung-she. 


dug-sha. 
Adri-she. 
prievang-ku, 
Ailib-rtei. 
bsa-rgyod spos. 
Abi-st-hang. 
shim-thig-Ié, 
anyi-va, 
sro-ma-neg-po. 





aan 
gbmy one 
gant 

mov 3x" one 
aw o 
vis ose 
alargear ‘is 
se daRaN'as ... 
InFotavy... 
ante “ 


gust. 
aaa snag y 


vane wn 
= 

yaa see 

arena” on 

ie ad 

grace ase 


warsragey 
2 


weseer oe 
| susan" 
wae oe 


wurtqem .., 





| agar a 
Re 
daar 
ane 
av 
tragar 
Saar Ai 

land ‘ie 
eo sy 
way on 
| yy aR ee 
lasaay eee, 


Reema gow Farag hase tan yang ga pers 


negara gr aran assy 


Beuma gondy Names of 


aha Sae'3"| 


» 
‘wa 


paves 


Tibetan druge. 





sumig-po-sbal-rgyaic. 


(mineral medi- 


indigenous | S*XUAQ'ER’ 


SMLy aa ay... 
WV day ga 
aewrkey 








chhd-rug. 
rta-rmig. 
lig-dal. 
svangs rtsib. 
thaéram. 


né-ratn. 





bya-rog-nying-méd. 
séngé AJige-med. 
rog-po-hJ'oine-sk yds, 
e'in-tig. 
Rld-bdad-rdorge 
g’Sah dig-uag-po, 
bye-rég-ma. 
spra-thog. 
dar-ya-kan. 

re-gkon. 

erol-gong. 
ydmé-mde-hi-Abyin. 
epang-rtee-do-pa. - 
rta-lpage. 

A-bi sha. 
epa-yag-rtaa-rva-luma. 
Abrite-sa-Ajin. 
spang-spos. 
hol-mo-sé, 
rEyA-spoe. 
rgi-dris. 
byi-hi-le-phig. 
rivagog. 

Kling-sgdg 
myang-rtsi-spras. 
Ichage-ky ti. 
srad-dkar. 


srad-nag. 


duarpo-sbal-rgyab. 
dharpo.chhig-thiib. 


emug-poxchhig-thib, 
gaugs-thig. 
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aoa « Chéng shi. | stxrfer vee geereo*il. 

eae Beene | 5soy-fi vas Hdl" 

pis ee | "Ta" -be'hi (pronounced 
ara see phag-mgo. ssa a ar aeabi"). 
Rowet see byi-td-mgo. Gms: ane tdo-glang- 

wag’ ave gtang-ul. qs ave band. 


PART VII. 





A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF TIBET FROM ‘DSAM LING GYESIIE,” THE 
WELL-KNOWN GEOGRAPHICAL WORK OF LAMA TSANPO 
NOMANKHAN, OF AMDO. 


Is the aacred Buddhist soriptures called Chhos mngon-par mdsod (Abhi dharma kasha) 
occurs the following : — 
“ Hence northward there lio black mountains nine, 
“ Which passed. the lofty suow-clad peaks appear, 
“ Beyond which extend ‘Fimovat, tbe realm of snow.’” 


This alludes to the Jong ranges of both low and lofty mountains which intervene betveen 
Uddayana (Afgbonistan) and the Chinese province of Yunan. The great country of Hima- 
vat, which is the chosen land of Arya Chavrngsig (Avalokiteshvara) for the propagation of 
Buddhism, and which stands aloof from the rest of the world on account of the Totty snow 
barriers which surround it, is known by the general name of Po, That country is to a great 
extent higher than the surrounding countries. The Hor country of Kapistan (Yarkand 
and Kashgar) touches it on the north-west, and the great province of Tsongkha in Amdo, well 
known for ite beiug the birthplace of the illustrious Tsong-khapa, separates it from China 
ou the north-east. 

Posgessing a temperate climate, it enjoys immunity from the oppressive effects of the 
extremes of heat and cold. It is toa great extent free from the ravages of famine. wild animals, 
venomous snakea and insects. The snowy mountoins of Tési, Chomo-kankar, Phulahari, 
Kulakangri_in Lhobra, Habe in Upper Nang, Chhyi-kang, Tearita and Nan-chhen-thangla in 
De-hlands, Yarlha Shambu, ‘Toirikarpo, Kha-wa-Lili/, Shabra Karpo, Machhen Pomra, and 
others aland exalted wiih uplifted hoary heada like so many glittering chhorfens of rock 
erystol, There are alsothe mountains called Hoti-gongya/, Mori Rab Chyam, Jomo nagri, 
Kong-teun-demo, &c., abounding in numerous fragrant drugs of wonderful medicinal 
properties, and clothed in charming Pare: Besides these, numberless black mountains 
fill the country. The lakes are Mapham Gye-mtsho, Gnam-mlsho phyug wo, Tsha-mtsho. 
Yar-Abrog gya mtsho, Phag-mtsho, BMtsho skyareng sngoreng, Khri-gshor Gya/-mo. 
Numerous other lakes of sweet, pure, and sparkling water are ecattered all over the 
country. The great rivera such asthe ‘I'sang-po, Senge khabab (Indus), Mab-chya khabab, 
Teha-sbika, Zja-chhu Lngu/-chhu, Zbri-chhu, Gser-gyi pbye-ma (golden send), Neg-chbu, 
Regyal-mo Dngu/-chbu, a-chhu (Hoangho), Sme-chhu Abe-chhu, Bsang-chhu, J/julag- 
chia, and Btsong chiu, fed by numerous tributaries, low towards its boundaries. Extensive 
foresls, pasture lands, grasey valleys, meadows, and fields abound there. Barren and 
bleak plateaux, which look like deserts and sandy plane occupy the largest area of the 
country. The great countries of Rgya-nag (Chine), Rgya-gar (India), nnd Persig (Persia) 
have great oceans on their borders, but the country of ‘Libet stands surrounded by 
the mighty barriers of snowy mountains, skirting which arethe kingdoms of Rgya-nag, 
Reye-gar, Hjang, Mon (cis-Himilaya), Ba/-po (Nepal), Kha-chhe (Kashmir), Stag-vssigs 
(Tajik or Persia), and Hor (Tartery), inhabi by various peoples. The grent rivera which 
fertilise these border countries having their sources in the country of Po (Bhot or Tibet), 
it atands in relation to other countries of Deambuling (Jambudvipa) as their centre. 

This great country is divided into three parts— 

I.—Stod Mngah-ri skor-gsum we Tigh (or Little) Tibet. 
II.— Dvus and Gtsang, divided into four provinces... Tibet Propor. 
TIL.—Afdo, khams and Sgang ... fe Great Tibet. 


1.—LITTLE TIBET (BOD-CHIITNG). 


Stod Magah-ri_skor-gsum is divided into the three following circles: —Stag-mo Ladvags, 
Mang-yué Shang Shang, Guge Buhrang (Purang); and into the following districts :— 
°° Purang, Mang-yul. Sangs-dkar, 47Cbhi-va, Zu-sha, Sval-te, Shuug Shung, Upper 
and Lower Khrig-se. 


In former times the political boundary of Bod (Po) extended up to the dominions of 
the Turushkas (Turks). Upper Tibet was in fact divided into two parts. Its northern division 
included Badakshan, where there was a dsong fort) for the government of the numerous 
hordes of dokpas (berdemen). Tho chieftain of Badakshan was a vassal of Tibet, who ia 
mentioned in the ancient records of Tibet as the king of the dokpas. To the east of 
Upper Tibet are the snowy mountains of Tesi (Kailash), lake Mapham (Mnuusarovara), the 
fountain {thing grol. which has the reputation of extending salvation to those that drink 
ite water. All these »re within the jurisdiction of the Garpon (governor) of Stod-agar, 
who isan officer under the Government of Lhasa, Now-adays the pilgrims and devotecs 
of Gangs-ri designate the snowy mountain mentioned in Mngon-mdsoz and other 
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sacred books hy the name of Kang Tesi, and the lako Aisho ma-dvos-pa ty the name 
of Mtsho Mapham. ‘The commentators of Afngon-mdsod describe the four great rivers of 
Upper Tibet as having issued from rocks, which have the appearances of an ele bant, an eagle, 
a horse, and a lion respectively. According to other writers (he rocks have the appenrances 
of the head of a bull, a horse, a peacock, aud a lion, from which spring Ganga, Lohita, Pakshu 
and Sindhu. Each of these great rivers is said to flow towards the four oceans. aftor receiving 
more than five hundred tributaries. The great lnke Afisho-ma drod-pa is mentioned ee 
extending over an aren of $0 lengues. ‘These accounts vary very much when compared with 
whet ia now seen. This may be altributed to the difference of moral merit in the different 
generations of mankind. Owing {o the smallness of moral merit in us it is probable that 
we do not see these sacred places in their original state es our ancestors saw them. 
Besides this there ia no other explanation why great things should look small. The mighty 
river Sindhu, issuing from a glacier on the western slopes of Kang ‘esi, lows westward 
through Balti, ond afterwards in a south-western direction throngl Kapiatan, Jalandhra, 
and Panchanad, till joined by tho rivers Satadru, Vipasn, Chandrabhaga, Airavati, and 
Vilocta from the east, and the rivers Chaudana, Seka, Nilata, ]Lern, and Lak, and lastly through 
the country of Sindhu to empty itself in the great ocean called Rinchhen Abyung gnas (the 
origin of ‘precious things) opposite Saurashtea. On account of there esisting numerous 
enowy mountains in tho countries of Punchanad, Kashmir, Ushmaparnnta, Kabela, and 
Jolandhra, which send their water into it,the river Sindhu is very powerful, and in fact it 
is the greatest of the four rivers mentioned above. 

The river Pakshu, springing. from the glaciers on the north-western slopes of Kang Tesi, 
and flowing through the country of Tho-kar in a westorly direction, ond Balag Dhokar 
end Hiva, and also through the steppes peopled by the Turushka hordes, discharges its 
contents into the great lake Mansorovar (Aral). The river Sita, issuing from the glaciers 
of the Tesi mountains on its eastern side, flows through the country of Yor-khan and 
Thokar to empty ilself into the lake ‘T'sha-misho. 

Tradition eaye that formerty this river, bowing through the centre of the [for country, 
discharged itself into the enstern ocean; but on account of its being drained by means of 
aqueducts eut from it lo irrigate both Chinese and Thokar countries, its progress to the 
sen was arrested. This is evidently a story, This Sita does not appear to be identical with 
the Sita mentioned in the work ealled “ Passport to Shambhala.” he celebrated Kang Tesi 
being very high it is seen from a great distance, and the group of mountains surrounding it, 
aud extending to a great dislance on all sides, also pass under the same name. There is a 
smaller peak called gonpori in front of Kang Tesi, and partially concealing it. Confronting 
the ancred mountain at a short distanco is situated the famous Inke JZtsho-maphom, to 
tho west of which there is another but smaller lake, called Lagran-mtsho. ‘Thore are legendary 
stories connected with the furrow on the smaller peak siluated in front of Kang ‘esi. 
According to the Tibetans it was thero that Je-tsun Milarapa and Naro Ponehhdng having 
challenged each other tv perform miraculous feats, tho latter fell headlong, rolling down from 
the waist of tho font, and thereby causing the deep furrow on its slope. But according to the 
accounts of the Agya-garpas (Indinns) the furrow is tho groove caused by an arrow shot by 
Kortikeya, They also say that this little mountain formorly existed in the belly of the great 
Himalaya mountain, whence it was extracted by Hanumunt, who now residesin it. It is there- 
fore that Mgoupori is called Hanumanta by the Tirthikes. According to the Buddhiat 
accounts there are fovt-marks of tho eon of king Suddhodana on the four sides of Kang Tesi, 
together with the sacred symbols printed on them. On the back of Kang Tesi are the foot-marks 
of Milarapa and Noro Vonehhang, where also are seen many religious symbols. There is a 
sacred cavern consecrated to Jigten Wang-cbhyug, besides other objects of great sanotity. 
The Tirthikas adoro the foot-marke of the great Teacher, iu the belief that they were 
made by Mahadeva, Mudra, Kartikeya, or Varvati. The religious symbols and other 
foot-marke they ascribe to the demon Baka, J[anumanta, and others. The dwellers of the 
Kangri euy that the footprints were leit by sninls when they attained perfection. 
To tho east of Kang Tesi lie the districts of Drgsho, Lungkha, and the southern part 
of Negahri, which includes Ladvag, in the neighbourhood of which lies Kashmir and 
Chambe. In Ladvag, which contains the fort of Sles-wkhar (Lah), Sbe-thub, Khri-se, &e., 
there are very few inhabitauts. The people of these places partly resemble the Kashrniris in 
their mauner of dressing and living. They wear a kind of hat with o broad brim called 
cho-shea, and similar to the bat of a Chinese convict. ‘The laymen woor Diack chy-shra, 
the clergy red ones. Formerly tho people of Ngahri were devoted to tho Chhyag- 
gya-pa and Dsog-chhon pa eects of the red cap school, but now-a-days they aro imbibing 
faith in the reformed Gelugpa docirine. To the north-west of Ladvng is the small district 
of SPite, the people of which belong to the Tibetan race, and are subject to the Ladvag 
chief. To the west of SPite there is a plnco eniled Kamlnsha, where there is a snowy 
mountain called Boidur thake by the Lalos (Mshomedans). ‘lo the east of Ngari Ladvag 
there isa tribe known by the name J{dar-wa, to the east of whose country there lies the 
litle province of Gugeé. 

he most nolable object in Gugé is the monastery of Thoding (Aftho ‘ding gSergyi 
Lhokhang), founded by the celebrated Lochava Rinchhen Ssangpo. ‘Thence proceeding enst- 
ward lor a day, you come to the district of Purang, where reigned s line of kings 
sprung from the dynasly of King Srong tsan Gampo. Lha Lame Chyangehhub Hod wns 
the most illustrious momber of thia line of kings. The chief town of Purang is Ya-tse 
dsong, which contaius several Gelugpa institutions, such as Purang Shing-pheiling ond 
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others. In Purang tbero are many religious institutions belonging (othe Sukyaps, Raingmepa, 
Karmapa, Hbrug-pa, Bonpo, and other schools. 

Proceeding half a day’s distance to the south of Purang you arrive at the very old 
and famous sanctuary of Chovo Jamali, also called Khur-Chhog. In ancient time there 
lived in a remote part of Purang a recluse, who entertained seven Arian Duddhiets in his 
humble cell. Those Acharyas, when they returned fo Rgya-gar, entrusted him with seven 
loads of artioles belonging to them fur safe custody. Years elapsed yet they did not return 
to Purang. ‘I'he recluse, thinking that they would not return to Tibot, opened the loada and 
therein found many bundles wrapped in rage wilh Ube name “ Jamali” marked on them; and 
on opening thom he found that they contained silver ingots. Carrying these treasures, the 
recluse went to a place called Jamlang, where he engaged several silversmiths to construct an 
image of Lord Buddha with the entire quantily of silver. As svon es tho image was finished 
down to ils knees, it began to wove, though the legs wero not finished. Thereafter 
tho recluse, with a view to take the image to Tibet, engaged porters lo carry it, 
and succeeded in placing it inthe site of this temple. As soon os the image reached 
Purang it became immoveable and remained fixed where it was first placed. A temple 
was then erected to shelter and honour it. On account of the name Jamali being marked on 
the bundles of silver ingots with which it wos constructed, it is called Jamali, “ (he immove- 
able.” Again, when tho Turushka armies under king Boramjee (or Noramjee) captured 
Chittore, the king and his brother, carrying with them the images of Chaurassig Wang- 
ohhyug and his wife, retired to Kang Tesi. When arrived at Purang, he found that 
Chanrassig’s image could not be moved or carried any further; but from underneath the 
epot where the image stood there eprung out miraculously ao seat of amaéaka stoue with an 
iron lotus on it, while @ voice was heard directing the king to leave the imago there. 
The royal brothers at the end of their pilgrimage in Tibet roturned to Nepal, carrying 
with them the image of Do/-ma. There the elder brother obtained the prinetpality of 
Jamlang, and the younger brother, more fortunate, the kingdom of Nepal. The latter, 
after reigning several years, abdicated the throne and went to Southern Indio, where 
he obtained the chicftainship of a large principality. 

Lower Purang in the east, and not at 2 great distance from it, there is an extensive 
plain known by the name Laye-menthang, and inhabited by a tribe of Tibetans. This 
was formerly under the Government of Lhasa, but lately it has passed under the Nepalese 
rule. Then passing extensive Dok lands and proceeding in an easterly direction, you come 
to the largo district of Jonga Desong, where there is a large fort with a prisen attached to 
it, and several monastories headed by Jongah Phe! gya Ling. Lower down to the east of Jonga 
Dsoug lies the country of Tibet proper, consisting of the two great provinces of Tsang (Gtsang) 
and U(Dvus). Those were subdivided into four rw or military quarters, namely, U-ru, 
Yeru, Yon-ru, and Rulas. During the supremacy of the Jor emperors, U aud Tsang were 
divided iuto six dislricts each, called thi-kor, and tho lake country of Yamdo was constituted 
into a separate ¢hi-kor. 

To the south of Jonga district and the adjoining Dokpa lands lies the well-known district 
of Kirong, which is the most westerly part of Upper Tsang. At Kirong is the great monns- 
tery of Samtanling, which still preserves ils roputation for sanctity. ‘ho monks of this ancient 
institution are famous for (he purity of their morals and their exemplary discipline. Kirong 
contains the shriue of Chovo Wati Ssang-po, one of the four eclobrated Chove (Lord Buddha) of 
Tibet. To the south and in the neighbourhood of this Tibetan district lie Samkhu, Nayakote, 
and other places of Nepal, Then proceeding eastward youarriveat Nalam, also ca!led Nonam, 
adjoining which is Gungthang, the birthplace of Jetsun Milaropa and Ltva Lochava. 


IL—TIBET PROPER. 


To the cast and south of Jongah district and adjoining the Dokpa lands, at the com- 
mencemont of Upper ‘I'sang, lies Mang-yul Kyidong (Kirong), to the south boundary of 
which lie the Nepalese districts of Somkhu and Nayakota. Kirong contains the temple 
called Samtanling and the image of Buddha, celebrated by the name of Chovo Wati Ssang-po, 
from which a ‘lustre of glory ’ 1s said to issue at all times. ; 

To the east of Kirong district lics Nolem (Nanam) (to the south of which is tho 
Nalam pass),in the vicinity of which are Gung thang, the birthpluco of Rva Lochava 
and Toips phug, the hermitage of the enge Milarapa, and Cuhubar, the place where Mitarapa 
died,—all theso places lying on the Tibet-Nepal boundary. Close lo them are the recluses’ 
monusterios of Dheleya ling and Targya ling, in the neighbourhood of that grand and 
very lofty snowy mountain called Jomo Kangkar, aud at the foot of Lab-chhyi Kang, 
on the top of which are the abodes of Tshe-ring tsho-nga, the five fuiries who were devoted 
to the sage Milarapa. At the foot of Lab-chhyi Kung on the Tibetan sido are five 

lacial Jakes, each differing from tho others in tho colour of its water, consecrated to the 
'she-ring tshe-nga. To the north of those monasteries lies Kyema tsho, oneof the four 
great glavial lakes of Tibet, close to which is situated Rivo tag-ssang (‘ the place considered 
holy, he favourite residenco of Lhacham Mandarava, the wife of Padma Sambhava, 
who resides thoro in spiritual state. It contains tho foot-marks of that deificd female 
saint. ‘Travelling northward of Nanem one arrives at the foot of a lofty mountain called Gung 
thang La, which contains the abudes of the twelve sylvan nymphs called Tanma Chuni, who 
were bound under solemn oath by Padma Sambhove to protect Buddhism against the heretical 
enemies or the Trthika (Brahmanns). and to prevent ingress to Tibet of Indian heretics. 
Although it is olleged that since then the Indian Tirthikas never came to Tibet, yet it is found 
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that the Indian Parivrajakas did, as they do now, visit Tibet. There are other passes and 
ways for communication between India and ‘libet besides Gung thang La pass, and so the 
nymphs cannot with certainty be said to have succeeded in their altempts lo close the 
nngsea, Nolwithstanding this, it is believed that formerly Indian heretica who succeeded 
in entering Tibet mostly died of, or suffered from, fatal and dangerous diseases. Many people 
sny that learned Parivrajakas (in the days of the author) who visited Tibet did not find the 
water and climate of Tibet to agree with them, and (hat they also euffered from serious 
diseases. After crossing Gung thang La and going northwards, you arrive at ihe district of 
‘Vengri. in which there are the hermitage and cavern of Pha tampa Sangye (founder of 
the Shichye school) and the tomb of that famous saint. A Chinese guard with » Tibelan 
militia is posted at Tengri to watch the movements of thy frontier people. Then to the 
enst you find ‘Yosi Jong, and to the north She/kar Dorje Jong with a prison attached to it. 
Close to it lies She/ kar Chhoide monastery. North-enst of these, nol at a great distance 
from She/kar Jong, is situated the famous monastery of Pa/ Sakya, which contains a grand 
congregation hall called Duthung tarmo, go spacious that within it a race can be run. Sakyn 
contains numerous objects of Buddhist eanctity. ‘lhe Sakya hierarche descended from Khon 
Chhoigya/ (although his temporal power is now extinct) continue to exist without interruption. 
Ife chiefly devotes bis attention to the Tantrik portion of Buddhism, for which he is now 
greatly revered. 

From Pal Sankyo if you go northward for a full day’s march you arrive at Khahu Tag 
Jong, the place where Lama Khahu propitiated the deity Gonpo sha/dub. It contains » cavern 
cut in rock called Pa/ Gon thim, which contains a miraculously written while letter A called 
Ayig karpo. and a triangular hollow black rock slab called the Lodon (or the petrified heart of 
Va/gum Lama, from which faithful devotees take away chips). To tho north of Khahu Jong 
there is very lofty snowy range, on the back of which is the district inhabiled by a tribe cf 
Jfore called Toi Hor, snid to be descended from Srinpo (cannibal hobgoblins). It is believed 
that if the snow of that mountain melt, great troubles and dangers would befall ‘Tibet. 
The Sakya hierarchs by the efficacy of their charms are by degrees causing its snow 
to melt. This mountain is extremely high. Beyond these snowy mountaine exist many 
Dok tribes. These Lalo (Mahomedan people) are subject to Kasgar. 

After passing these you arrive at tracts occupied by other Dokpa tribes, and the vnst 
desert plain of Nyanam, where there is neither water, nor gras, nor vegetation, After 
crossing lbis desert plain you come to the district occupied by Anchian tribe, a Mahomedan 
people, than whom none can do greater mischief to the cause of religion and peace. In ancient 
time, during the great dispute between Sak: and Digunpa mounsteries, the laller invited 
the troops of Iasri Khan, the Lalo chief of Kaspar. fh the war (he Sakyapa attacked the 
enemies by marching along the side of the snowy mountains. Within the Pon Khang of 
Khahupo there are many bones and skulls enid to be the remains of those Lalo and Kasgar 
troops who fell in the battle. An account of this isto be found in the work Debther-nonpo. 

Lower down to the east of Nyanam desert the Lract is called Roagshar, to the east of which 
lies Chhudu Tshogor and several other Yul-jong villages and towns. To the north of the 
Jomous monastery of Pa/ Sakya flows the river Tsangpo, on the bank of which stand Lhn-rise, 
Ngam-ring, and Phun tshogs-ling Jong, which all now belong to the Government of Tsang 
(iLa-brang rGyai_mtshan mthonpo) These contain many symbole and images of great 
aunctity, as well as ThopuChyam-chhen ch/orten constructed by Thophu Lochava, a lofty chhorten 
ereoted by Deb-chhen (saint) Thanang, and the grest temple built by Sits Namgya/-tagpa. 
Ngam-ring monastery, besides other religious institutions, 1s also a famous place of pilgrimage. 
The monastery of Phun-tsho-ling was built by Kun-khyen-jomo Nangpa Cronangph) alter the 
model of the Buddhist temple of Sambhala. Phun-tsholing, Chho-lung-chyang-tae, and 
other monasteries in Upper Tsang wore formorly the seats of the spiritual descendants of 
Nwa-va, who devoted their attention exclusively tu the study of Kala chakra, Vyakarana, and 
Vichora systems of Buddhism. The Jouang sect had its origin at Phun-tsholing. This school 
being very different from other schools in its peculiar theories, was considered by its enomies 
to be aherelical innovation. Formerly Phun-tsholing Jong was the weat of Do/gon Phagpa, 
the spiritual guide of emperor Kublai. Tue subjects under the jurisdiction of Phun- 
tsholing Jong aud some of the subjects under Shikha Samdub-tse (Shiga-tse) became 
duvoted to the Jonang school, and followed its ritual. ‘Che Jonangpa school having flourished, 
the reformed school was to some extent eclipsed by it, when great calamities befell the 
Government of the Grand Lama, During the bierarchy of the immediate enccessors of the 
Ngaz-wang Lossang Gya-tsho, and particularly at the time of Buddha chara and other 
Buddbiste, great injury was being done by the followers of the Jonang school. Now-a-daye 
the Gelugpa school 1s making rapid progress there. 

‘To the south-east of these monasteries (Phunteholing, Ngamring, &c.), in lower Tenng, lies 
(he great monastery of Tashi-lhunpo, founded by Gya/-wa Gedundub. There Buddbs Amilabha 
in human garb, holding the designation of Panchhen Tham-che Khanpa, haa been residing for a 
series of generations. Numerous ond most wonderful and sacred objecta, collected and 
constructed with goms of the first water by the immaculate incarnations of the Panchhen, 
caist iu the monastery of Tashi-lhunpo, which also coutaius the gilt tombs of the successive 
Punchhen, the religious robes of the former saints of India, Chins, and Tibet, with their 
ornawents, dresses, the six sacred letters “om ma ni pad me hum" carved out and written 
by Gedun-dub, &e., the value of which in the eyes of believers is immense. In the vicinity 
of Toshi-lhunpo, to the north-oast, lies the newly-built palace of Kun-khyab-ling (erected by 
Pan-chhen ‘lanpai Nima). In thesame direotion. in the suburbs, lic the fort called Samdub- 
tae, erccted by Deba Tsangpa in the first part of the I7th century A.D., and the town of 
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Shiga-tse, which is a place of much trado. In the noighbourhond of Tashi-Ihunpo there are 
several pelty religious establishments, hermitages, ani cella for recluses on the hil ls, together 
with groups of populous villages. To the west of Teshi-lhuapo (half a day's march) lics the 
monastery of Narthang, anciently the seat of many suges and learned men. Now-o-daya 
it is decaying, and (he number of ils monks is on the decrense, 

Narthang contains the block-prints for Buddhist seriptures, such as Kahgywr and 
Tangyur, besides several other objects of sanctity. To the east of Tashi-lhunpo, at a 
distance of holf a day "a ride, is situated the fort of Lhundub-tse in Panam district, within 
the jurisdiction of which falls the great monastery of Shvalu, aleo called Serki Tsug-la 
khang (golden shrine), built in former times after Chincse fashion. It contains numerous 
objecta of religious eanctity, such as symbols, religious writings, chaityas and imagos 
called tansum. In ils neighbourhood are several hermitages. The interior of Paouam 
Jong is eaid to contain the dwelling of a certain demon. It is surrounded by several 
ramparts built of stone, in consequence of which the fort is considered impregnable. 
‘To the east of Panam, in Upper Nyang, lies the third city of ‘Libet, onlled Gyan-tse, 
which is a place of considerable trade. It was formerly the capital of Site Rabtan kun 
ssang, and called Gya/-khang-tse. It contains the well-known shrine called Palkhor-chhorten, 
also Gomang Gandhola-chhenpo, built by king Situ Itabtan. ‘Ihe great monastery attached 
to it, called’ Paskhor chhoide, contains eighteen different religious establishments, auch 
os Gelugpa, Niugma, Korma, Sakyapa, Dukpa, &c. Within the jurisdiction of Gyan-tse 
Jong there are several other monasteries belonging to different schools, such as Chhoide 
Dechan, belonging to Iti-khor-chhoxga, aud several hermitages; and the estutes of many nobles 
lie in the Gyan-tse district. The largest estates belong to Shape Doringand Phala. The city 
of Gyan-tee containa ao large population. It formerly contained the seats of ¢erfons (discoverors 
of Tantrik acriptures) headed by Ngah-dag-Myang. To the north of Tashi-lhunpo, in the 
valley of the Tsnngpo called ‘'sang-rong, lies the grand templo (hermitage) called Wensa 
Chhoikyi Phodung, built by Gya/wa Lossang Tondub. It contains many religioue objects 
oollected by that learned saint. The Buddhist devotees observe many wonderful figures and 
sacred symbols in the surrounding rocky precipices and hills. Not very for from it, and 
to the south of Tushi-lhunpo, is the hermituge of the saint Chhoikyi Dorje, called Garmo Chhoi 
Jong. There is a small fountain whioh contains waler of wonderful olficacy. It is said to 
have sprung up miraculously. Besides, there are seen the /ingam of Mahadeva and 
Devi, all miraculously carved in rock. On the north bank of the Tsaug-po, opposite to 
Wensa, are Ifo-Yug and Shang. The latter containa the monasteries of Dechhen Rabgya 
and Gahdan Chbokhorling, all of which belong to the Gelngpa school. Shang alao 
includes Nomling monastery and the seat of the learned gaint Iehyingpe ot olden times, 
as wellas the shrine of spirils built by King Tsong-tean Dorje Ligpa, which has many 
mirnculous things in it. The people of that town, owing to the agency of spirils residing 
in it, ore possessed of great strength and con perform wonderful athletic feats. 

Lo the east of Shang, in the eastern ‘I'sang-rong valley and the defiles of Tsang, lie 
Rinchhen Pingpa Jong, the castle of Deba Kinchhen Pang of historic fame, Chyam 
ohhen Choide (monastery) aud the village of Thob-gya/ (the birthplace of the late Tashi 
Lama Panchhen Din-pochhe). ‘Lhe last contains several religious establishments, the principal 
of which is the Bon monastery of Shonderding. In this division of Tsong-rong formerly 
many famous Lamas and great personages were born, and it contained the hormilages of many 
a saint, but it contains few villages and an inconsiderable area of arable soil. 

To the south of Gyan-tse and Panam Lhundub-tse-Jong, alter crossing a group of hills, 

‘ou reach the district of [the (Sred), which contains (he monastery of Pa/dan Khe Gyupat 

va-ishang and the Jong called the linchhen-tse Jong and several villages which dot the banks 
of the river the-chhu. There are also a few potty religious establishments, euch as Ngorpa, &c., 
belonging to the Sakyapnechool. To the enst of Rhe Nang (a part of [he district) lies the large 
village of Pholha, the birthplace of King Miwang Pholha, which coutaing several petty villages, 
To the south-west of ‘lashi-lhunpo, after crossing a range of lofty hills called Kyingkar- 
La, you reach the districl of Tinkye Jong, which contains o fort with a prison (‘I'san-Jong) aud 
@ monastery situated in the middle of alake. To the south of this district, in the midst of the 
black mouutainous region which intervenes between Ludia and Tibet, lie tho territories of Mon 
Dajong, called Sukhem (Sikkim) by the Indians. ‘Ihe Baktiem people, though epeaking o 
dialect of Tibetan, mostly follow the customs and maoners of the Indiaus. Directly 
to the south of Gyan-tse, after passing Khangmar and olher places in three marches, and 
crossing a high mountain range, you reach Phagri Jong, on outpost of Gahdan Phodang 
(Lhnea Government). To the south-east of Phagri, not at a great distauce from it, lie 
the territories of Lho duk (Bhutan). : | , 

From Upper Nyang, after crossing Khorula and the minor groups of hills (which are 
personified as the Demon Kang-ssang and his retainers), one reaches the district of Yardok 
(Yam-(lo), which adjoins Phagri to the south. Yardok district contains Yardok-Yumtsho, 
one of the four great lakes of Tibet. In winter season from beneath the frozen depth of 
the leke is constantly heard a thunder-like roar, which according to some is the ery of seu- 
lions, and according to others the roaring of the wind. The fish of this luke, though very 
small, are all said to be of equal size. seat Paar ie pee coed hy the powerful 
charm of the sage Dukpa Kungah Legpa. e truth of this story is questioned. ! 

In Yardok there fas three Minces cPnote, viz. Yordok Taglung, Duk-Ralung, and Samding. 
The last monastery, founded by Botongpa, is presided over by Dorje Phagmo. Beside it there are 
some other religious establishments of different schools. Now-a-days most of these hare 
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adopted the Ningma theories. In Botongpn’s monastery the spiritual incarnation of Botong 
chhoglog Nangya/ continues. It also contains an incarnation of Dorje Na/jorma (Dorje 
Phagmo). Not far from it are the little towns of Paéle Jong and Nankartso Jong. At 
Nankartso there is the monastery of Gur, which contains o javelin used in sulxlung the 
twelve enemies of Buddhism. Pilgrims sec this javelin. The Digumpns are relatod to have 
been ono of the twelve enemies mentioned above. The sage Potopa observed that the Digumpas 
did not deserve that opprobrium. 

To tho south of Yardok there is a li Jake enlled Phag-tsho. Past Tsangrong you oome 
{o some monasterics, noted among which is Tsang Namsgya/ Detsha/, whioh adjoins the 
province of U. lero also are the estates of the Shapehs born of the family of Thonmi 
Sambhola, a8 well as the birthplace of the latter, called ‘Lhonmi. To the enst of these, in 
the province of U, lies the district of Kyisho, which is divided into two portions, called 
upper Kyisho and lower Kyisho. Lower Kyisho adjoins Tsang. Ilero lics the seat of 
the famous saint Dubthob Thangton, called Pa/chhen rivo, together with 108 religious 
establishments. ‘Cowards the northern hill ranges aro situated Mog-chog Gonpa (the 
sent of Rinchhen tsondu), li-tsar chhoikhorling (a Gelugpa monastery), and several 
other monasteries (Chhyagchepa) and convents. To the east of these, in the neighbour- 
hood of the confluence of the Tsangpo and Kyi-chhu (the two rivers of Tsang and U), lies tho 
town of Chhu-sul Jong with several adjoining villages. To the east of thie, ata distance of 
half a day’s march, is the large village of Jang, where annually during the spring and summer 
many learned Lamas congregate to discuss on ‘shan Nyid philosophy. ‘Lo the east of 
Jang are siluated the monastery of Tag-tshang rawa-Toipa and the hermitage of that most 
learned and illustrious Lama Longdo/ Loseang, who is believed to bo tho reigning emperor of 
Shambhala. Rawa Toi and other ancient monasteries, which formerly held different doctrines, 
such ne those of the Sakya, Ningma, Karmapa, Dukpa, ICnhdampa, and Gelugpa schools, have 
now turned to Gelugpa institutions, as now-a-days the Golugya school includes the doctrines 
of Kahdampa and ‘I'shan Nid schoola. So also the Digum, Tag, and Ningma schools are about, 
to make up their doctrinal differences. On the southera bank of river Thakah of Jang is 
tituated the temple called Husang Doi Lhakbang, built of stone by King Raépachan, which 
contains many sacred objects besides an image of Husang Jovo. Lately ao large piece of 
turquoise was oblained from the ground of this monastery. Not very far tothe east of Rawe 
Toi lies Nethaug, which contains the temple built in the days of Atisha, ¢hat noble 
saint of undiminished glory, and his tomb and ‘many blessings of his saintly heart.’ South 
of Nethang, on the south of U-chhu, is Sangphur, the seat of the learned Lochava of Ngog, 
called Legpai Shernb-khupon. There also exists the self-sprung image (in which ore said 
to be visible the veins and muscles) of Ngog Ldan Sherab, as well os an imago of Dharmapala 
with a wonderful buckler made of rhinoceros hide. 

In ancient time there existed o large congregation of the followers and pupils of Wu- 
tsha, but since the rise and progress of Sern and Dapung monasteries it has gradually declined, 
and now it contains a few honecholder priests of the Sakyapa school, although in summer many 
monks bearing the litle of Kakran, of Shar-tse To-tshang (Gabdan munastery), congregate 
there. 

In the valley of the Sengphu lies the little plain of Myanam, called Sangphu mutig thang, 
after crossing which if you go to the north-enst, yon come across a fort situated ona bill on the 
bank of the Seyichina, which in ancient time was the seeno of many chivalrous exploits. Its 
chief obtained military honours at the hands of many kings, such as Tah, Dwoorhor, and 
Taiming. There is also tho palace and fort of Nehu Jong, anciently the residence of king 
Situ Chyang Chhub Gyaétshan. of the Phagmodub dynasty, all of which are now in ruins and 
resemble tho abode of 7isa (gandharva). To the north of these, on the north bank of U-chhu, 
not at a great distance from them and on one aide of a hill, lies the monastery of Khyormy 
Lung, which formerly was a place of importance, being the head-quarters of ‘I'shan Nid school. 
Now-a-days it contains a few Gelugpa monks. North of this lies the largo tract of land 
called Toilung, which contains Zoilun Chhu esang monasteries belonging to the Gelugpa 
school, and several oltt religious establishments pertaining to the Kahgyupa school. It also 
holds the estates of Deba Kyi-shopa and his Jong called Toilung Dechhen Jong, and the 
monastery of Mayyu ‘Ta-tshang, near which isa fountain called Chhumig Lung, whic! anuually 
in summer is visited by hundreds of monks and priests. On the north of this district are the 

at monasteries of Tshur Phu and Yang pachen, the seats of the illuetrious aoge Karma 
jakshi and his apiritual sons, which contain many sacred images and aymbols. 

Jn former times theso monasteries were very rich and famous, but subsequently some of 
the incarnate Karma Lamas, having tried out of jealousy to injure that immaculate achool 
of Rivo Gelugpa which had adopted the stainless doctrines of the son of Ikshaku and Rathika 

Buddha), they were doomed to fall. Again, being displeased with the conduct of CLhhoidub 

ya-tsho and other red-cap Lamas, emperor Chhin, “Lung converted the monastery of 
Yangpachon into a Gelugpn institution. From the valley of Toilung if you go a little to the 
north-enst, there in the valley you find 4 religious establishment ealled Gabdong or Devachan, 
belouging. to the ‘shan nid school, which has now become tho residence of some housebolder 
prieste. here also exist the caverns where Tsongkhapa used to meditate and sit in yoga. 

To the east of thie place lies Shing Dong kar, where there is a fort erected by Deba shi 
tee pa of Tsang, close to which there are the buffaloes of Tam-ohan Chhoi gyal, the 
monkey of goddess Pa‘dan Mag dsorma, the bear of Demon Khotrapala, the buckler of 
Nachbung, and the footsteps of Khoreum carved on stonc. Although there are different 
stories oonnected with the origin of these footsteps, yet the most reliable accounts atute 
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that these were produced at the timo when Regent (Desri) Tsangpa, in order to promote 
the interest of Karma achool, tried to injure the echool of Tsong Khapa. 

Thence travelling enstward you arrive at a lofty hill called Ma Rirab Chyam or Rivo 
Gephel, considered very holy, to the side of which is situated that great and powerful 
monastery called Paflan Da pung, famous all over North Asia. It formerly contained 
seven (Ta-lshang) monk establishments, but now-a-days the number has fullen down to 
four, namely, Gomang, Losal Ling, Deyang, and Ngapa Ta-tshang, with monka numbering 
over seven thousand. In the grand hall of congregation in Dapung is the huge image of 
Maitreya called Chyampa Thongdo/, besides many other images and sacred objects, among 
which the manuscripts of the Indian saint Chandra Gomi, the image of Chanrassig, and 
the tomb of Rva Lochnva are the most noted. Hero ie a small palace belonging to the 
Dalai Lama called Gahdan Phodaog. The image of vajra Bhairava standing iu the hall 
of Tentrik congregation (Ngagpa Ta-tshang), which is of grent sanctity, is said to emit a 
brilliant lustre. In Dapung great attention is paid to the leaching of Vinaya, Abbidbarma, 
und Madhyamika systeme of philosophy ond I’rajna paramita scriptures. ‘The ‘'shan Nid 
To-tshang, with the exception of its liturgy and ritual, does not practise much of Toutrikism. 
At a short distance from Dapung is situated the castle called Na-Chhung, whioh is the 
sanctuary of the prince of oracles. The great king of gonii, Pehar, resides here inside a 
great image. Sometimes he ie manifest in the person of the presiding priest. Then 
proceeding eastward along the margin of a marshy tract called Dambu chan ki-tsho, you 
come to fhe second Tu-ssin (Potala) of Gya/-Wang Thamche IChyanpa, tho all-knowing 
viotor, and the far-famed city of Pa/ Lhadan (Lhasa). ‘The city of Lhasa, though it cannot 
hear comparison with any of the large towns of Aryavarta, ia yet the largest city of 
‘Tibet. In the centre of Lhosa is the shrine of Shakya Buddha, three storeys high. 
The famed image (being the representation of Shakya Simba while he was 12 years 
of age) was brought from China by the first Chinese princess married to King Srongtsan 
Gampo. The shrine also contains the self-sprung image of Chovrassig, the image 
of Maitreya Buddho, in the interior of which are precious and sacred inscriptions of 
king Kriki of Panchalo, the image of Tsongkhapa, the image of Srid-sum Gya/mo 
(goddess unrivalled), known in India by the name of Sachi Kamiui, and numerous other 
sacred objects, a deseription of all of which will be found in the work called Lhesai 
karchhag, compiled by Jamyong Gah-wai She-ngen. In Lhaso thore are also several 
‘Ta-tshang, such os Meru-shi de, &c., the residence of many landlords and nobles of Tibet. 
It is also the centre of North High Asian trade, where merchants from India, Chine, 
Keshwir, Nepal, ond Bhutan meet. Travellers from Tsang, U, Nahri, Amdo, Kham, 
Hor, and Mongolia always come to Lhasa. At a distance of half a mile from tho 
city, to. tho west of it, stands the famed palace of Potdlé, the residence of Chanrassig, the 
Lord of the world, who in human ehape 1s incarnate in the Dalai Lame. Potala is eleven- 
storied, white in appearance, and was erected by king Ssongtsan Gampo. There also 
stands the Red Palace (Phodung Marpo) built by regent Desri Sangye Gynntsho, 
thirleen storeys high, containing the image of Lokesvara, the golden tomb of Kongsa 
Ngapa (5th Dolai Lama), called Dsamling Gyon—the ornament of tho world, Thore 
perpetually reside the successive incarnations of the Dalai Lama. ‘Io the south-west of 
Petes, and very close to it, is the famous hill called Chagpoiti (sacred to Chhyagua 
Dorje or Vajra Péni),on the top of which is the religious esta lishment enlled Chagpoiri 
Vaiduiya To-tshung, containing a college for training physicians. Tothe west of Chagpoiri 
is situated the bill called Dari, sacred to Arya Munjusri, on the top of which is situated 
the ceslle-like temple of the emperor of Chins. called Dalha Yungdung Raja. Inthe suburb 
of Lhasa and Potfla is the residency of the Ampan, who is posted in ‘libet to protect the 
interests of the Grand Lama. There are also the monasteries of ‘Langyeling aud other religious 
institulions, the heads of which becume incarnate successively to defeud tho kingdom of 
Tibet. Groves and gardens, fountains and wells, Inkes and meadows, abound there. To 
the north of the city of Lhasa, at a distauce of about a furlong, is tho battle-field and forti- 
fications which were the sceno of Lhabssang's defeat by the troops of Orod-Jungar. 
‘Nhe site known by the namo of Dasi thang is partly occupied by the Chinese troops under 
acaptain called ‘Téloye. Going to the north of this field you reach the great monns- 
tery of Sera Theg-chhe ling, in which formerly existed four Ta-tshang (schoo! 8), but now- 
a-days they are reduced to three, numely, Chye ‘I'o-tshang, Ma Ta-tshang, aud Ngagpa 
To-tshang, with o total monk population of about 5,000. In the grand congregation hail 
(Tshogehben) of Sera is the great image of tho eleven-faced Chanrusig (Chuchig shat), in the 
interior of which are sacred inscriptions of Gelongma Da/mo, &c. In tho cougregation hall of 
Chyepa To-tshang of Sera are the images of Pa/-Padma Sangtagpo, possessed of miraculous 
properties, and the club-like pin (Phurbu) obtained by Dubthob Dah chhya from underneath 
acave. In tho hills behind Sera and Dapung are situated Gephel retoi (hill cavern), Tagri 
retoi, of Sarma and Ningma schools, the sacred rock Kha chhu-ssang, Phurbu chog, cast aud weat 
Kehu tshang, Seru-tse, Rukha-l'ag (rock), Khardo, Dichhung monastery, Nongtan Phuz, 
Guru Gonpa, Sephug, Panglung retoi and Rigsa monasteries and religious institulion, as 
well as Sera Chhoiding, the Fermitage of Tsougkhopa. If, travelling along the northern bank 
of U-Chhu, you go eastward, you come across a forost, after crossirg which you arrive 
at a hill called Tog yer, in the waist of which was anciently situated the hermitage 
and cell of Atisha, the recluse cavern of the great Acharya Po/ma sambbava (called 
Daphug) and the cavern of Yoga of 80 enints (Dubthob). There also esist in that 
plate the image of Cisaurassig, from whose fingers nectar is soid to have flowed, o meni 
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(gem symbol) of white atone, said to have been self-sprang from a black stone bed; an 
image of Téré, self-sprung also, and of white stone out of a blue rocky bed; the image of 
Jambhala (Kuverns), Rigchyoma (Vedamati) ; the image of Dubthob-Birvapa and the hand 
and foot marks of many ancient holy personages. There also are Yerpa Chyamehhen, one of 
the four great Maitryeas (Chyamcbhen) of Tibet that poured nectar from its hands, the temple 
and the image of the matchless god Pa/ Lha Shiva, and many wonderfu! sacred objects. ‘I'hore 
in former times existed a large congregation of priests and monks who followed the Kahdampn 
school. Now it has been converted to the Gelugpa school and contains about 300 monks. 
Ilere annually in summer the Palden Roig yups monks hold religious conferences. In the 
vicinity of it, on the southern bank of Kyichhu, are situated the monasteries of Tsha/ gung 
thang ond U-ling, the seats of Lama Shang Tshalva. These are said to contain many objects 
of sanctity. Hore formerly existed sing nag gyupai T'o-tehang, which hos now been converted 
to Gelugpa achool. ‘To the east of U-ling, at a distance of half a day’s march, existed 
Dachhen Jong. formerly the possession of Deba Kyi-sho, in the neighbourhood of which 
existed Sang Ngag khar Ta-tshang and (he imoge of Maitreya constructed by Khadub 
Rin-pochhe. Then if you go further east along the northern bank of Kyichha you will come 
across the ehrine of Ngangonpbug, to the east of which, on the south bank of U-Chhu, there 
is the hill called Wang Kur ri, on which stands the vprane. monastory of Gahdan nambar gyal 
eailing, founded by the great reformer Shar Tsongkhapa Lossang ‘Vegpn. Gahdan formerly 
yosseased threo Ta-tshang, but now it contains only two, viz. Shar-tse aud Chyang-tse, with 
ubove 3,000 monks. 

Gehdan contains the chhorten which is the tomb of Tsoug-khopa, his throne famed 
na _gabdao (golden chair) ser ¢hs, his cell callod Hosser phug, the image of Shakya Simba 
ealled Thub-tehu/ thim-ma, constructed during Tsong khapa’s ministry, the image of 
the imaginary hero Thopai_ dumbu char, called Pab-o-gah-tshonma, the images of 
Yeméntake, Mahékéla, and Kéla rupa, conatruoted under the direction of Tsong-khapa, 
ne well the Mandatas of Guhya Saméja and Sambara, also constructed in his time. Around 
the grent monastery are the following :—The place where Tsong-khapa discovered a cone: 
shell, the foot-mark of Moudgalyana (one of (he principal disciples of Buddha), the guard- 
post of the monkey that guords tho hidden religious treasures called Ter, the reaidence 
of Thonpa hermit, who was possessed of the facully of suspending his animation (Gog- 
Nom), the images of Rig-sum Gonpo, the hand and foot-marka of Chhasa ehhoi-kyi- 
Senge,‘Tsong-khapa’s head-drees, rosary, &c., the foot-marks of the Bhutanese saint Dukpa-kun 
ieg, besides many chhortens which are said to be of miraculous origin. The image of 'song- 
khopa and his self-sprung bust are to be seen in the cell where Tsong-khapa obtained sainthood, 
and the hand and foot-marks of Teong-khapa himself. ‘fo the north of Gahdan lies the 
large district of Phan-yul, where exist the ancient temples and monasteries of Kahdampa 
school, these being the seat of Sharbu line of Lamas, among whom were Tenshar Pumpa, Gewai 
Shean, Phenyul Lhakhang, the seat of Geshe lang-ri-thangpa. There aleo exist many other 
monasteries, such as Chhoi-khor ling (Gelugpa), Phen-yul Nilendra (Sukya school), &c. After 
passing these, if you go to tho north-esst you come across a high hill called chhagla, which 
crossed you reach the monastery of Chyang Tag lung, where exists the tomb of Dom (Brom) 
tan Rinpochhe, tho illustrious disciple of Atisha. ‘There, on the face of a lofty precipice, stands 
the recluse temple (retoi) called Siligatshang, the seal of Gyalwa Goitshung. to the north-enst 
of that place lies Rong district, where there isa Jong called Phudo Jong, and several petty 
hamlets. North-east of Rong lies the extensive country in which is situated the great monas- 
tery of Radeng founded by Dom Rin-pochhe in accordance to the prophecy of his great 
teacher, the immortal Atisha (Dipaigkara Sri-Juona). Radeng contains many sacred objects, 
symbols, and scriptural inscriptions on paper left by Atisha, the image of Jam pal dorje of 
Guhya Somoja Tantra,and the image of Maitreya constructed by Atisha himedt. On the 
south-west wing of the monastery of Radeng is the temple of Gonkhang and the tombs and 
images of the abbota of Kaidampa echool. In the neighbourhood of Radeng there are several 
fountains which are said to be the abodes of different Semigods, such as Nagas, Yakehas, and 
Rakshna ; also the large grove of sugpa (juniper) trees said to be planted by Domtan. Radeng, 
according lo the book of prophecy called Ka/dam legbam, once became the seat of learning 
ag well a8 the residence of such illustrious personages as Domtan and bis worthy successors, in 
consequence of which ite sanctity is great. It formerly contained a large number of monks and 
Ta-tehafigs and religious authors, but subsequently, when the Digung (Digum) hierarchs 
became powerful, this old and pure religious school, which had turned out many excellent 
scholars, began to decay. It hae now been converted into a Goelugpa institution, In the 
termination of lower Phudo (district), in the upper U division, js situated the Digung tsha/ 
monastory founded by Digung Chhoije Kyobpa Ten-pochbe, with the sub-monasteries of Rigang 
and a Jong ¢ dled Digung Jougsar. Here ruled the successive incarnations of Gyalwa Digui 
and his spiritual sons over an immensely large number of monks and Buddhista. 7 

North of U and jeang lies the extensive hilly country of Dokyul (shepherd land) 
divided into several parte, such as Nag-tshang, Namru, Nagebhu, Yangpa chan-de, Chyang ri 
de, aud four De of yak berde inhabited by numerous tribes of pastoral people called Heed 
The name Lor evidently is a corruption of the Chinese word Hwu-boi, meaning 
northern, avd which also means a cover or tent. In thia vast Dokpa country lies one of 
the four grent Inkes of Tibet called Nam-teho chhyugmo (Tengrinor), and the lofty snowy 
range called Nan-chhen thang Ja kangri, considered as wonderlands of Buddhist Pilgriran, . 

1f you go southwards (down) from the conduence of the great Tsangpo and’ U-Cohu 
(Kyi-chhu), you will arrive at Gongkar Jong, a large fortress with a prion, in the ueighbourhood 
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of whioh lies Gongkar Chhoide (a large monastery), the seat of Gongkar Dorje-danpa of the 
Sakyapa school, with some hamlets around it, Inthe uplands of Gongkar are Dechhen Chhoi- 
Khor (a large Dukpa monastery) nnd several amaller monasteries and convents. If you goa 
short distance northward from this place, you arrive at the Sukyapa monastery of Kyisho-rawa 
me, in tho vicinity of which there are a few hamlota Travelling north of U-Chbu for 
about half a day, you arrive at the great Tantrik monastery of Dorjetag, which contains 
the incarnation of Padma Thinle and about 400 orlained monks. Hlonce, following the 
Tsangpo (which flows near it) south-enatward, you arrive at some of the Gelugpa monasteries, 
such as Do/-sung rab ling, &c., in the neighbourhood of which thero are several villages with 
some trade. ‘l’o the south of these lies the monastery of Vhyampa ling with a lofty chharton 
containing 108 temples and resembling Pa/khor Chhoi de Chhoikhor of Gynn-tse. Not far 
from these lies the great Ningma monostery of Mindolling with a large religioue establish 
ment. 

Travelling eastward of Dorjetag (mentioned above) after a full day’s journey 
across a sandy plain you arrive atthe most anciont monastery of essan-yang migyur 
Lhundubt Sugla Khang, ordinarily called Samye. It contains four upper compartments, 
alled Rtse ling shi, and eight emaller compartments, called Ling then-gye. It was built by 
King Thisrong dou tsan wnder the direction of Padma-Sambhava alter the model of tho great 
monastery of Oiontapuri of Magadha in the first part of the eighth century A.D. A deserip- 
tion of its conlents is given of length in Pama Kah thang. From Samye travelling 
eouthwards, ofler crossiug the Tsangpo to its south bank, you reach tho town of Namsreling, to 
the south of which lies Tse-thang (Chethang of English maps), a place of some trado, with a 
monastery called Tse-thang Chhoide. Going to the south-west of Tae-thang you find yourself 
in the valley of Yarlung, where there are many places of ancient fame and sanctity, such aa 
a large chhorfen called Gyanthang Bum-pa, and two others, Tshe-gya/-bumpa and ‘I hog 
Chheu bumpa, ‘Thadug Dorma-Lha khang (temple), Tsanthang Chandan Yui Lha khang, and 
the most ancient palace of Yambu Lagang, Yarlung She/ (ag, the Yoga cavern of Padma 
Sambhave, &c. She/ tag (eryatal rock cavern) is said to be possessed of tho wonderful 
capacity of holding within it as many pilgrims ns may gather there to pray. In Yarlung 
there are many monasteries and religious establishments, such as Thangpo chhe, Chhyong 

ya tivo dechhen, Rivo chhoi ling, and several Jongs (forts), auch as Chhyong gya jong on 

arlun Nedong jong, together with numerous towns and villages. ‘I'ravelling to the enst of 
Samye you arrive at a small tract of land which is the seat of Gya/-sre Rin-pochhe, valled 
Hon obhoi ding. To the left bank of the Tsangpo is situated Ngahri ‘I'a-tshang monastery, 
to the enst of which at a short distance is the well-known monastery of Lama Je Phagmodub, 
called Densathi/, which contains that illustrious Lama’s image, an object of great sanctity. 

At Densathi/ there cre eighteen silver tombs of the eighteen successors of Phagmodub 
Lama Rinpochho, together with eighteen Kahgyur collections written in gold, and the eighteen 
kinds of precious stones and metal objects of great sanctity. This old monastery once rivalled 
the monastery of Radeng, but now-a-days the owners are said to use them as shelter for 
eottle. From thie plnce if you go further enst along the bank of Tsangpo you arrive at tho 
hermitage of that saintly nun Labkyi Donma (of Shichye echool) called Seangri kbang mor, 
which contains an image of the illustrious nun. Then going northward you arrive at 
Lalung, where there is a monastery called Nam do/ ling, erected by Hol kha jedungpo. To 
the further east is situated Chyan khang of Jing chhyi (chyamba), Proceeding further to the 
gouth-cast you come to the recluse monnostery of Ho/ kha Sumtanling, which wos the scene of 
Khorlo Dompa’s vicarage. Close to it is Hofkhagarphug, the cavern whore Tsong-khapa 
meditated for sainthood ; leaving which if you to the south-east you will arrive at tho 
hill called Hode guog gya/ri, on the back of which are a recluse monastery called Lo/ 
kho Chhoi lung, and the recluse celi of Tsongkhapa, built according to the description nid 
down in the Vinaya law. There aleo are to be found the hand and foot-marks of Tsung- 
khapa, printed when he was practising physical austerities; the Mandala of stone on the 
surlace of which there had miraculously appeared myetio writings when Tsong-khapa wos 
mirnculouely visited by thirty-five Buddhist gods; the Mani figure drawn by his own fingers 
on the surfnce of o rock, as alan tho marka of his back and tho drawing of his sash and 
raiment. Close to this are the places called Llo/ kha Chyambaling and Kinchhen ling. In 
the front of Hode Gungya/ is another recluse hermitage of Tsong-khapa called Gynsog, 
whero he saw the different moods of his father’s countenance and was reminded of his birt 
stories. Close to Ssangri (mentioned above) are the towns of Ho! kha Tag-tee Jong and some 
villages, Then going eastward. following tho ‘I'sangpo, you reach the monastery of Dvagpo 
Shadub ling and other places. Next crossing the Tsaugpo, if you go southward, you come to 
a place called A-Yul. where there are several villages and some Gelugpa religious eslablish- 
ments In the tract of land which is situated on the north bank of the Tsangpo, facing to the 
south, there existe the monnstery of Chhoi khorling, founded according to the prophecy of Dum- 
legbam, which also contains o small palace bel onging to the Dalai Lame and some sacred 
objects. Not far from these is La-tsho lake (believed to be the heart of Pa/dan Lhamo. or the 
goddess Kali), in which the reflected images of different objects aro seen. Lower down Lo (he 
south of Yardok, and upward to the south of Yarlung, is the country called Lhobrag, where 
ia the birthplace of Marpn, the enstle-like (nine-storeyed) temple called Dorje tsegpni sra khar 
erected by Ain rapa, and the image of Lakyi Dorje the enint; the last, when walked round 
and touched, relieves leprosy,  ‘Chero also are the Tovogonpa, the seat of Lakyi Dorje, and 
the temples and monasteries built by holy personages born of Shupoi rig (race), and the 

tower called Lhobrag Duojong, with several villages aud pastoral Dokpa tribes. Lower down 
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Chhu dah monastery of Gelugpa school, and several Ningmo religious establishments. The 
chief of Pobo-land, who is independent, is called Dehu Kanam. ‘To the south-west of Pobo 
Yul lies Lalo, or the savage country. On its east lies Tshava Rong, which is under the Lhasa 
Government, and annually sends considerable tribute in kind. Its chief town is called Tshava 
Jo Gang Jong, besides which thore are other smaller towns, such o8 Sang ugag chhoi Jong, and 
villages with considerable population. To the cast of Tshava Rong are the smaller districts 
of Jira, Dsui, Jang, &c., to the north-east of which lies G yathang. East of Gyatthang lies 
Mili, to the south-west of which, and also to the south of Gyalthang, is Lalo, which is inhabited 
by a wild tribe. : 
y To the west of Gya/ thang and north of Sompho lend, near Jang, is Na-khawa karpo (white 
snow), well known in Tibet and China as a place of great sanctity. In the confines of Jang 
and China is a place of sanotity called Richya kyang. In Gyatthang there is the temple of a 
very snored image called Gya/ aringa, as well as @ monastery called Gya/thang sseru Gon, 
belonging to the Gelugpa school. In Mili ond Gyalthang there are several religious 
establishments belonging to the Gelugpa and Kunchoi Tsangpa schools. To tho south of the 
abvve-mentioned districta lies Yunan provinco of China, and to tho east falls Gyahhin district 
of Ssitwon. If from Nang, after crossing a mountain pass, a travel eastward, you will reach 
Kham Lhari, to the north-east of which lies Chagri Pa/bar, Gyalton, Khyung kar, Khyung nag 
aud IChyungser towne, and numerous villages and Dokpatribes, all of which are subjeot Lo the 
Government of Lhasa, In the Khyungpo districts there are eight Gelugpa establishments and 
several Bon institutions, such as Khyungpo Ting chhen, &. Again, from Kham Lhari if 
you travel eastward ofter crossing o mountain pees called Shar Kang Lon, you come to another 
lofty mountain called Tshava gang La, after crossing which you arrive at the Ngu/ 
ehhu (silver river), on the left bank of which is cituated the great monastery of Rivochhe, 
belonging to the Taglung school, which contains 2 monastery aud grand temple with 
numerous seripturea and sacred objects. ale mouostery a pmerly the oa ofa damon 
Sangye yar-chyon, who jon; to the Kahgyu school. ere 
nance. of chgyu Lamas and a descogtant of a lay Kahgyn Lame. To the east of 
this plece, at the confuence of Jochhu ot Neam shiny is se aon ee ete 
Lhe Yab sra_ (two incarnate as of high repute and power) pr 
FRE 00 monks. pate are numerous villages, scriptures, and sacred objects. The 
mouastery is rich. Lately Kahgyur block-prints have been established there. The 
monastery is said to be guorded ey a demon called Ku wantsan or Lokapd/a. Chhabdo 
isa powerful state owing allegiance to the Dalai Loma. The incarnate Lames occasionally 
visit Lhasa and Tsang, and ore reccived_with great respect and preparation there. In 
Chhabdo there are a few scholars of Tshan Nid philosophy. ; : 

If you proceed further east you come across a tribe called Tog yab. Here isa 
huge rock the top of which spreads like a canopy. In Tagyab yul there are two monsslenee 
called Magon, Bugon, two incarnations of Legpai Shernb and Lodan Sherab (spiritual tat er 
and son), designated by the title of Chhe-T'shang and Chhung tshang, who preside over a large 
number of mouks, and also several villages constituting a largo district. This sponastery. 
formerly belonged to Tshan Nid echool, but has been converted into a Gelugpa institution. n e 
Togyab tribes are greatly devoted lo the Gelugpa school. From Tag yab yul if you go further 

ae ‘ou reach Mar Kham, where there are some monasteries belonging to the Sakya pa aud 
Gel zy a schools, and the ancient temple of Do/ma Lhakhang, erected in the days of Srongtsan 
Gu aoe The people of Mar Kham, hs are of atrong make, are devoted to mischievous pursuite 
abby " &e.), and speak a dialect of Minag. Tothecast of Mar Kham lies Kongtse kha, 
(wish Torms’ the boundary of ‘Tibet amd China. To the eost of Kongtso “kha lies 
B ah division (Batang of English maps), which contain Bab chhoi dé (Goupa) monastery, 
a Jijé monostery, of Gelugpa school, and several villages. From Bahthang if you 
travel ‘hong the valley of the Dichhu river you arrive ot a (Rong) hilly country called 
Bah m, of which the whole population Live by professional brigandsge and robbory. 
ora sh’ division going eastward you arrive at Lithang, where (in the neighbourhood of 
a here is a place of pilgrimage called Kaburnanang, in which in ancient time there was 
bP hs ‘Sarmapa monastery, on the site of which there is at present a small monastery called 
, eG khang. Onits east aide lie'Thub-chhen Chyambaling monastery of Lithang, contain- 
Se OO maak aiid many learned scholors of Tshan-nid schoul. There are aleo several large 
anal tai or monasteries, among which Samphelling monastery of the Gelugpa school is noted. 
The monisterice of Sakya and Ningma schools there a jaa stata at decline: Tethe ae 
i ies Nagrong (a very | district). The people of uppor Nagron, 
pea aaa ie at aoblre Thi lower ration of Nagrong is inhabited by Lith and 
Aiiiing tribes he tract on the right bank of gogehhu ree nls to a nsaietion: iat the 
i i ina). contains a temple calles : i 
eee cova goa Tomps Saye (the founder of Shichyepa school of Bibel periormed y 
pape tine It is said to contein the mark of this saint’s back printed on the face of a roe! 
i “fro Lithan orossing the Nea shhu if you travel eastward you arrive in the extensive 
rt ‘of Mirage which contains Mifiag koh shi (Gonpa) monastery belonging to the Sekya 
sel I d Miiing Kve li (Gonpa) monastery belonging to the Gelugpa school. To the north 
ond of Mitog 5 the vicinity of Horkhog, lies Thar thang: ee temporary sssineiies 
it iit Liasa. To the enst of Mifiag lies Gya/mo Tong, 
of the Dalai Lama. Miiing belougs to eo fans 9 a. Parrot Th 
i $ fs, but at present it ie divided into 13 chicftainships. ey 
hin forme ae Thebye Sane Dione. Chog-tse, Tampa, Hoshi. Doli, Dati, Pabam 
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Gesi-tsha, Iwo Flwa, Len tsa, Rabtan, Tsanla, Gya/ kn, and Donbu. The peoplo of these 
places are very strorg and stalwart. They are prone to depredatory pursuits, and are profession- 
ally brigands and robbers roving over tho whole of Tibot and the North Himalayan states, and 
are wild in their habits. The people of Mifiag, Gya’mo rong, Mili, though they speak a 
corrupt form of the Tibetan language, possess vers few virtues of the Tibetans. In Gya/mo 
Rong there isa yery lofty mnge of mountains called Gya/mo mordo, and the cavern where the 
great Lochava Vairochana practised meditation, and which contains his hand and foot-marks. 

To the south-enst of Ngagchhu lies Nagsho, inhabited by a Dokpa tribe. To the enst of 
Rengchhu lie Atag, Dsamar and Sogde, Dokpa tribes. To tho east of these lic Gégyé 
Dongpa, Dorshui, Ling toima (upper Ling), Perikhugah, Yoishni, Rogshni, Tagrang, Hothog, 
Golu-tsha Longulchiv, Na-tsho, Gehtse, and numerous Dokpa lands inhabited by various 
Dokpo tribes, To the south of these, and north of Chhabde ‘Chhamdo) and Tagyab and Bah, lie 
the territories of the largest of Kham principalities, called Dégé or Kham Digé, The Kham 
people arrogate to themselves a high position among the kingdoms of tho north. According to 
them Tibet, divided into 13 divisions called Thikor chusum, and Kham, divided into 
13 principatities called Phodang chueum, and China (eutaining 13 provinces), are most 
important among the great countries of North Asin, Within the principality of Kham 
Dégé there are many monasteries belonging to the Kahgyu, Sakyapa, and Ningma schools, such 
as Ja Deogchhenpa (Gonpa) monastery, Shichhen (Gonpa), Payul Kathogpa (Gonpa), Situi 
Gonpa, and the monastery of Dégé King, but there is no Gelugpa monnatery in Kham Dégé. 
Outside of Déyé, but in its neighbourhood, there are several tribes, such as Dan, Khog, Ga 
Khog, Lingbarma, Raiiag, Rasod, in which there are many Gclugpa monasteries, such as 
Chhoi Khorling, &c. To the east of Dégé lies the district of Honkhog, where there are fivo 
petty states, namely, Khangsar, Mossi, Taggo, Piri, and Tiho ; besides there are the monasterics 
of Torgnntes Gonpn, Taggo Gonpa, Tareo Natsho Gonpa, Ja Gonsar, and others containing 
largo Golugpa establishments. 

To the east of Honkhog lies the polty sae of Tongkor, after passing which you arrive at 
the provinee of Pome Amdo. The Kham people are stmightforward in nature, very strong, 
marticl, and loyal to their chiefs. In faithfulness and attachment they are far superior to 
olher Tibetans. Devoted to the verge of bigotry in matters of religion, they are uncivil, 
harsh, and mischiovous to atrangers. To their acquaintances they show extraordinary fidelity, 
usefulness, and atlachment. 

‘To the east of ‘Tongkor lie Dokhog, Jikhog, and Markhog, all three being included wilhia 
Amdo. In Dokhog is the monastery of Dodubchhen Gonpa, which formerly belonged to the 
Gelugpa school. In Jikhog is tho monastery of Jam thang (Gonpa), which belonged to the 
Jonong school till the extinction of that eect under the edict of the Dalai Lama. Markhog is 
the fatherland of Golog Mussalmans (probably ‘Tangyut of Colonel Prejevalsky). From there 
if you proceed further to the enst for some distance you will arrive at Machhu Pomm (the 
temple of a deity), situated on the bank of the river Machu, at the back of which is a 
lofty anowy mountain. There lepers are said to obtain a complete cure by rolling their bodies on 
the slope of the snowy mountain, end by drinking its glacial water. ‘Io the north-east 
of the great Machhu is Arig (brigand tribe) land, to the east of which is Jogetoima. To the 
south of Joge, in the neighbourhood of Gya/ Rong, are the lands of five tribes called Nakhog, 
containing a tolerably large population. Both Arig and Joge are filled with a population of 
heartless brigands and robbers. ‘I'o the north-east of Arig Jand, in the neighbourhood of Inko 
Kokonor ('shofionpo), is situated the sacred place of pilgrimage, called Tagkertal jong, in o 
cavern of which there are snid to exisL many self-sprung Buddhist images, as well os some 
eprings ond small Inkes. To some distance from it, and on the west, is the monastery of 
Ragya. Tothe south-cast of Nakhog, within the jurisdiction of Ssetwan in the neighbour- 
hood of Ssugpher, there are several tribes called Muge and Sarp, who speak a kind of 
Tibetan and belong to the Tibetan family. The lower Sarpes are not allied to the Tibotan 
family. To the north-east of Jogo, not at agrent distance from it, area few Kokonor eople, 
To the south-east end of those places, aud far from the Chinese district of LIelun, tics tho 
district of Sangkhog, in which is eitunted the grand monestery of Labrang Tashi khyié, tho 
scat of tho fumoue 4 Jamyan shepa Dorje. This is tho best and largest of all Amdoan 
monasteries. Close to this monastery lies the oelebrated rock called Gankyai Tagkor, which 
is snid to be famed as the abodo of Khadoma (fniries), and to contain many wonderful aud 
supernatural images of saiuts. ‘To the south of Sangkhog lies the lower Joge, to the south 
of which lio ohbog, Gor, Toi, Teayé, Thebo, Ssam tsha, Khyégé, and other divisions and 
tribes. To the east of these, and bordering the Chinese district of Ssctwan, liea tho large 
aibelen district of Chouo, which contains five large monosterios and block-prints of Kohgyur 
and Tangyur. 

Tho Choné peoplo mostly resemble in dress and dialect the poople of Babthang, Litha: 
and Gya/ Rong. To thenorth of Labrang and ‘Tashikhyi/ lied a lates (tribal) Catrict called 
Rongpo, which contains many religious establishmente, caverns, nnd recluse monasteries 
auch as Kongpo Gonchhen, &0. The people of Rongpo are of a dangerous characler. 
They continually carry on disputes, and show great delight in fighting and bloodshed. ‘I'he 
Bon Tantriks of this place exercise much power, and exhibit the efficacy of their mysticism. 
Thore aro many orders of Bonpos. Both Rongpo and Nakhog are the largest and most 
populous of Amdoan districts. To the west of Rongpo lies 'hikha, which ie inhabited by 
a Tibetan ne well og a Chinese population. It contains Jujo Lhakhang on the top of a hill 
(the Lamoi Dichhu), and several monasteries aud other religious establishments, To the east of 
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Thikha ond Rikon, on the south bank of the gront Machhu, are Kare, Chhussung, Pethang, 
Bedo, and Doyn, five districts, among which Vado Gonpa is noted. . . 


Close to Doyn ie the lake called Lhatun-gyu-tsho, whieh is said to be the repository of many 
wonderful and sacred objects. In winter, when the lake becomes frozen, the ice iseaid (o furm 
the figure of Buddhist mandala (in concentric rings). The Buddhist devotees say that the 
great and small continents of Buddhist cosmogony are there represented. In the neighbour- 

ond of these places there live a large tribe of Mahomedans called Jalar, who speak a kind of 
Persian-Tartar language. To the northward of these, following the north bank of the great 
Mechhu, you arrive at Chive Thy ung, the seat of Chhoije Tondub Rinchhen. It contains the 
tomb of that famous Lema, os well as the residence of Tscng-khapa. The north of Machhu 
is occupied by the Chinese, Tibetan, Hor (Tartars) and (Lalo) Mahomedan population, where 
there are also a few religious establishments. ‘To the east of this tract lie the districts called 
Tontig and Yangtig, in which Teplig Shelgi-Yango is a sacred place. 

North of Chya khyung there is a hill called feong Laringmo, which crossed you arrive 
in the district of Tsongkha, in which is the great monostery of Kubum (Kumbun), founded 
on the birthplace of the great reformer Shar Tsongkhapa Lossang Tagpn, the second Buddha of 
the Present age. On the birthplace of Tsong khapa there exists a white sandal-wood tree, on every 
leaf of which at the time of the reformer's birth there appeared a picture of the Buddha 
Senge naro supernaturally inseribed. Llence, from the circumstance of a “Inundred thousand 
images of Buddha” having appeared on the leaves the town and the great monastery 
is enlled Kumbum. Even at the present age images are occasionally snid to be seen divinely 
inscribed on the leaves of the Chandan tree and Stigpn trees of the grove. The enemies 
et i Gelugpa school say thot the said images are secretly drawn with pins and needles by 

elugpo monks. 

ae half 6 day's march east of Kumbum lies the Chinese city and fort of Ssiling. Direclly 
north of Ssiling, afler o full day’s march, you arrive at no hill called Togri (Tiger bill), in 
which there ie a fine cavern, described by Dubchhen ka/dan Gyo-tsho to be one of the four 
wings of Revo-tse-nga. Troceeding further north to some distance, you arrive at the great 
monastery of Gahdan Tam Chhoi Jing (the sent of Lama Tsanpo Nomavkhan), ancieutly 
called Amdo Gomang Gonpa, which ot present ie well known by the name of Serkhang 
Gonpo. (‘This isthe residence of our author, who is an incarnalion of an eminent Tibetan 
Lama named Tagtse chovo, who was invited to be the abbot of the monnstery.) 

The monastery contains about 2,000 monks, among whom are many who know Tshan nid 

hilosophy. ‘Thence if you proceed norihwords, after crossing a mountain pass you arrive at 
Chhu Ssang (Gonpa}, which contains nearly 800 monks, among whom some are versed in Tshan 
nid philosophy. Thence if you go south-eastward for more than holf a day’s march, you arrive 
at Gonlung (Gonpa), which contoins nearly 2,000 monke. Formerly two of Je Changhkya’a 
incarnations and those of Sumpa. the author of Shva Ser Chhoi Jung (the work called “The 
origia of Yellow-hat school”) and Thakwan Lossang Chhoikyi Nima, the author of Dubtha Shel- 
kyi Melong, both sacred personages, and several other learned men, presided over this monastery. 
Phonce going to the south-east for about half no day's march you come to a rock called Mar 
tsang, which contains the relics of the great Lema Gongpa mbeal. ‘Ihe historical work called 
Nongjung relates that anciently Tsongkhe district was a Tibetan district called in Chinese 
Teongkha Ssan Sén Kaun. Teongkha is now Alled with o Chinese and Mahomedan 
population. Now-a-days, times having degenernted, the Tibetans and IIor people are 
gradually becoming followers of Khungfutsi and Lok yan (or Laotse), and the Ladak people 
are imbibing faith in the doctrine of Guru Nanak, so that Buddhism is on its decline, 
Travelling northward from Gon lung you reach a lorge district called Amdo Pari, 
which contains 50 subdivisions and contairs several monasteries, viz Ssun Shan Taglun, 
(Gonpa), Jog rong thur Chhen (Gonpa), Chho ten than, Tsi Chhoi ling, Kanchhen Semni 
(Gonpa), Dug-gu (Gonpa), Shvamer (Gonpa), Gyayag (Gonpa), Digung (Gonpa), Hor 
(Gonpa), Upper Nag yon avd Lower Nag yang (Gonpa), Mathee (Gonpa), Dung nag 
Jam Yan (Gonpa), Dangur (Gonpa), Upper Gyatong (Gonpa), and Lower Gyatong 
(Goupa), Chhulung (Gonpo). Gelugpa mouasteries are mostly subordinate to Kumbum 
and ‘I'sanpopa abbots, in consequence of which those under Jo Gampo and Phagdu 
have been converted into Gelugpa institutions. Close to Duggu Gonpn there is o sacred 

Jace called Katong. In Lower Vasri there is a district called Do/dar Hor, which containa 
Bethun (Goupa), Kha thipa (Gon), Lenpah the (Gon) Ashitag. and Kamalong monas- 
teries. Close to these liven large tribe of China-Tibetans, within whose lands are Thang ring 
(Gonpa), Jalohung (Goupa), &e., besidea Padu (Gon), Chyamba bum ling, Lokyatun, Jomo 
khar monasteries, among which Chyambaling is celebrated for the gigantic statue of 
Maitreya Buddha, one hundred ond eighty feet high, as well as a huudred thousand 
miniature images of that Buddbo. A similor gigantic statue is said to exist in Tam thung 
monastery of China. Lokyatun monestery contains @ large image of Sambhara (the Tantrik 
deity who clasps a female deity in his embrace). Jomokhar contains the tomb of Chyamehhe 
ChhoiJe Lama and a complete set of Kahgyur and Tongyur, wrilten in gold, On the right 
bauk of Machhu (foanghe) there are o few Chinese monasteries, such as Ilun ‘Taglung Gonpa, 
&c. Formerly Chinese Ifor people held the north portion of Amdo, who, joining the 
Tartare of Dolonor, carried on frequent depredations 1a China. In order to puta stop 
to these invasions the emperor of Chine Thang Wang formed a treaty with Tibet, 
under the conditions of which the united troops of China and Tibet subdued the mischievous 
‘Tarlars (lors) and subjected them to the power of China. Llenceforth ulmost the whole of 
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Amdo Lecame a Tiletan province. From those Chinese for peop!e many Chinese kings had 
sprung, euch as king [lor thupa, whose rule extended over half of China. 

To the north of Lake Kokonor (‘Tsho ngonpo), close to Pa/ Ri, the tract is occupied by 
a tribe of Hor people called Séra Yugur, who are Buddhists. Within their lands there are 
Y ugur-ta go (Gonpa) and Mag Chhu (Gonpa), and these people are eaid to be a sub-tribo 
of the t Yugur people, and their chiefs ore the descendants of Pan Yan Ching, called 
Jurjo Althen Thon (golden king). Within the province of Amdo lies the district of Yarmo 
thang, which contains (he lake Thi Sar Gynémo, in the bordering trcts of which there is a large 
tribe of Tartar people called Kokonor Mongol, who are ruled by 33 chicfe, most of whom trace 
their origin to the Hos'og Walgasi of right Orod (or Ocluth) tribe, and some of whom are said 
to be the descendants of Khal kha and ‘Thume kings. In the centre of Lake Kokonor there is 
abill callod Mahndeva, on the lop of which are several places of sanctity, the principal of which 
is the Dub phug (cavern), where Padma sambhave (Urgyen Rinpochhe) is said to have 
meditated for the good of the world. In Kokonor province there are several monasteries, 
among which Tva tshang gon and Serthoggon are importavt. 
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